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THE KANSAS FARMER. 


BY J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 


WE talked, or read, or idly sat, beholding, 

SBetwixt the wir:-struog poles and April sky, 

From dawn tilt dusk, the endleesly unfoldirg, 
Swift panorama of the land ssveep by. 


The twilight closed upon a lonesome prairie, 
A paling sunset pierced by one faint star, 

Above a house low-browed end solitary, 
Seen from the windows of our passing car. 


For miles there was no other habitation. 
Out from a neighboring marsh a heron took 
flignt, 
Rose, gray and silent as an exhalation, 
And grew a speck far in thé fading light. 


Framed by the doorway in the frowning gable, 
Tne figure of a man stood dark and still ; 
No roof veside, but jast a turf-walled stable, 
Half-thatched with grass, half-suoken in the 
bill, 


A solemn mule couched on his bony haunches ; 
A lank sow leaned and rubbed against her sty ; 

No tree, but one bare locust, 1a whose branches 
Turkeys were roosting, black agaiost the sky. 


The man stood gazing, gaunt of frame and 
gloomy ; 
So melancholy and sv motionless, 
A sharp compassionating thrill shot through 
me, 
With thinking of his utter loneliness. 


Far from the cheerful light of human faces, 
The glow of friendly converse, how could he 
Endure a lot as bare of all the graces 
As the surrounding hills of house or tree? 


He gazed as if with sad surmise and longing— 
As thick as sparks above the rushing train, 
His kindled thoughts and aspirations thronging 
Toward some great good which he could never 
gain, 


The train flew on, and snugly boused within it, 
We saw the lonely exile left behind ; 

But not till that brief vision of a minute 
Was photographed forever in the mind. 


The train sped on with loud, relentless clanging ; 
But gentler fancies in wy heart awoke, 

As I recalled, in the wan twiught hanging 
Above his roof, a wreath of cottage smoke. 


Symbol of household cheer the whole world 
over! 
Perfect contentment brims no mortal breast ; 
The dweller with the prairie-dog and gopher, 
No doubt has his due portion with the rest. 


His evenipg meal upon the coals was cooking; 

A babe, I fain would think, made giad the 
house ; 

A wife, ’'m sure; but he was anxious, looking 

To see his boys come driving home the cows. 


No thought had he to join the world’s great 
battle, 
Or follow in the ranks cf wealth and pride. 
His home, bis farm, bis own mali herd of cat- 
tle, 
These are his world ;he knows no world be- 
tide, 


Though few of life's fair consolations enter 
The door, to us so desola‘e und dim, 
That cabin on the prairie is the centre 
Of the round earth and rolling heavens to 
him, 
He, too—so fancy runs—bas bis ambition : 
To build a barn, renew that two years’ loan, 
Improve each day a little his condition, 
And leave his children’s better than his own, 


To ptty cares, the lack of tools and fences, 
To rains, droughts, weeds, the prise of pork 
and corn, 
He gives bis years ; yet finde its recompenses, 
Eyen in the life we fancy so forlorn, 


Man, to the last a child, who still amuses 
Hmeelf all day with trifles great and smal), 
Cherishes most the few poor toys he uses, 


Bat, given too many, learns to scorn them al). 


Sweeter than ease, sometimes, is rude priva- 
tion ; 
Less tedious than Jong leisure to live through 
Are days full packed with wholesome occupa- 
tion : 
Too many friends, no better than too few. 


How littie for cur daily need suffices, 
Could each but know, contented with his 
share! 
The frugal dish, which Juxury despises, 
Is to the humble sweet and wholesome fare. 


With hope, a constant, cloud-iJluming crescents 
With Jove, and work for head or bands, these 
three, 
Alike the mightiest king or lowliest peasant 
Finds life worth living, each in his degree. 


Culture and gold are good, but not by build- 
ing 
More stately porches msy we look to win 
Peace to our dwelling ; nor by gayly gilding 
The fouatain can we raise the flood within, 


We ply the fount with toil and rest and revel, 
One casts in empires, and one bagatelles ; 
Still happiness in men will seek its level, 
As water from one source in many wells. 
ARLINGTON, Mags, 7 





THE COLUMBUS CELEBRATION. 





BY WILLIAM WETMORE STORY. 





To THe Evrror or Tue INDEPENDENT: 

My dear Sir:—I received a few days ago 
your letter in relation to the proposed cele- 
bration of the four hundredth anniversary 
of the discovery of America by Columbus, 
and I hasten to reply to it. 

I certainly think we ought not to let the 
year 1892 pases without doing something in 
a largeand generous spirit in recognition 
of this anniversary—and in honor of Co- 
lumbus—and I would gladly lend my aid 
in any way to promote this end. I cannot 
suppose that there can be a doubt in the 
mind of any American that if any anniver- 
sary of a great event in the history of our 
country should be celebrated, this would 
stand among the first, if not itself the very 
first. The story of Columbus is so patbet- 
ically interesting, his character was so sim- 
ple, determined and self-sacrificing, the in- 
cidents of his life are £0 picturesque, that 
they leod tbemselves specially to illustra- 
tion and comment ip poetry and history. 
And hx sides this, his achievement, in face 
of all obstacles and all kinds of discour- 
agement, made an era in the history of the 
world. How, then, is ‘t possible that we 
Americans should doubt that itis our duty 
on this anniversary to do honor to the 
fact of his great discovery, and to the no- 
ble and perseveriag charac'er of the man 
through whom it was accomplished? He 
has had, thus far, in art at less‘, but scanty 
recognition amorg us, and this would be 
an occasion when, in my opinion, a grand 
mcnument to him, worthy of the subject 
and worthy of the country, should be 
raised. Besides this, orations, speeches, 
processions, demonstrations of every kind 
should fiily be made—a great gatbering of 
the peope and outbursts of enthusiasm 
which should echo r und the world. It 
would find its response, I believe, every- 
where througbout Europe, but especially in 
Spain and Italy, ands rengthen the links of 
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which we could rise above all narrow po- 
litical differences, on which all Americans 
could join with one heart and one purpose, 
and be sure of the sympathy of the world. 
To let such an anniversary go by without 
recognition would be niggardly and mean; 
but if it be done, Jet it be done grandly 
and in a way becoming to a great nation. 
If once the enthusiasm of our people is 
raised on this question it will be done 
grandly, and the sooner the attention of the 
public is called to it the better. We are 
now in time to act, without burry or pre- 
cipitation, and to forecast something wor- 
thy of ourselves. 

The statue [shat has been erected in 
Madrid) of which you sent me a photc- 
graph seemed to me to possess a great deal 
of character and merit as a work of art. 
But I agree with Mr. Robert C. Win hrop, 
of Boston, in the opinion that if a 
statue is drcreed to Columbus, it 
should be an original one by some Ameri- 
can artist, and not a replica uf ove already 
existing. If I should criticise this statue it 
would seem to me rather to represent a 
pilgrim father in character ard expression 
than C olumbus. 

What should be the character and nature 
of the monument to be erected to bim 
would, of course, be governed primarily 
by the sum of money to be expended upon 
it; and while this is altogether in the vague 
it is difficult to say what should be dooce. 
In fact, it would require great consideration, 
and, for myself, while all is 0 utterly in- 
definite I should scarcely like to make any 
distinct suggestion. Of course if tbe 
monument is to be on a large scale it wculd 
be one thing; if on a small scale, and with 
a limited eum, it must necessarily be qni'e 
a different thing. This, however, I can 
say, that Whatever is final:y decided I would 
lend myself with the utmost interest to the 
effort of creating or of assisting in this 
work. 

PALAZZO BARBERINI, ROME. 





HISTORY OF THE BLAIR EDUCA- 
TION BILL. 





BY THE HON. HENRY W. BLAIR, 
UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM NEW HAMPSHIRE. 





(THe Woman’s Ubristian Temperance Union has 
taken a warm interest in the Blair Education Bill, 
and at the request of Mrs. Huot, who so ably repre- 
sented the W. U. T. U. in Washington last winter, 
Mrs. Harriet E. Monroe obtained from Senator 
Blair the following statement of the course of leg- 
islation respecting this bill which has, perhaps, 
more than any other, recently influenced the un- 
dercurrent of legislation. This statement is com- 
mended by Mrs. Hunt and Mrs. Monroe to the 
women of the W. C, T. U.) 

During the year 1876 I made a speech on 
education, particularly setting forth why 
the South oppcsed the common-school sys- 
tem, and another epeech on finance; both 
of these were used as campaigo documents ; 
of the latter more than half a million cop- 
ies were sent out, and nearly as many of 
the former. 

Judge Eimunds, of Michigan, the friend 
of Zach. Crardler, and chairman or secre- 
tary of the Congressional C »mmittee, and 
Commiesioner John Ea'on, made it their 
special business to keep the fundamental 
principles of the party alive by circula'ing 
public documents: the party bas suff red 
since this important work bas been leftto a 
corrupt metropolitan press. 

This led me to eximine into s*bool mat- 





sympathy which bind us to these great 
nations. It would be s gtest occasion, in 
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terest of the proceeds of public lands for 
the benefit of public schools. 

The Education bill was defeated in one 
House or the other for various ressons. 
Aftcr 1 became Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, I intro- 
duced it in December, 1881, the long 
session, but only got it reported, and made 
little progr’ss. I urged it with a speech, 
but it failed that Congress. I then in- 
troduced it again in December, 1888—the 
Forty-eighth Congress — and got it re- 
ported with some modifications, but kept 
the essential features. After full three 
weeks of sharp debate, it paszed the Sen- 
ate ty thirty-tbree yeas to eleven nays. 

O1 April 7:b, it went tothe House, where 
the Democra'ic managers oppored its con- 
sidersti n f r that session and the next, 
and killed it. Fr-m the beginning the bill 
has bad many Democratic friends, and 
tbeir number has grea ly increased. 

I then introduced the bill into the Forty- 
ninth C neress in Decem»er, 1885, it hay- 
ing been reported unavimously by toe com- 
mitiee as it had b2fore pass.d the Senate. 
After three weeks’ deba‘e it again passed 
the Senate by a vote of thirly-six yeas to 
eleven pays. 

It went to the Tlouse in March, 1886, 
where it remained during all that session 
(which dd not adjourn tilt August), ard 
through the late short session, during all 
which time altnough it was frequently de- 
moastra’ed thatit nad a two-thirds major- 
ity, the Democratic managers of tbe Huure, 
by fi itu.tering and otker ways, maneged 
again to prevent the consideration of the 
bill; so it again failed. 

Admonished by the known strength of 
the bill in the Forty.eighth Congress, its 
opponents took good care that the Ccm.- 
mittee on Education in tne Huuse should 
be uofrie: diy to tbe bill, aod to the sur- 
prise of its friends, who bad not antici- 
pated this bostility of » committee on edu- 


. cation, they found that so far from obtain- 


ing favorable action from the committee, 
they could secure reither a favorab.e por 
an unfavorable report. The committee 
doggedly pigeon-holed the bill, knowing 
that even an adverse report would bring it 
before the House, and it would he passed 
over their objection. 

In this dilemma, Mr. Willis, of Kentucky, 
who for years has been in the House a most 
able and vigorous champion for national 
aid to common-school education, a:cer- 
tained from nine of thirteen members of 
the Committee on Labor that if the bill 
were referred to them they would report 
it to the House for action. Tnereupon he 
copied the Senate bill verbatim, giving the 
caption of House bill, introduced it, and 
moved its reference to Committee on La- 
bor. Tais was a sharp reproof to the Com. 
mittee on Education, and was £0 accepted 
by that committee and by the opponents of 
the bil! in the House. 

The result was a sharp debate which re- 
sulted in referring tbe bill wy the Committee 
on Libor by alarge mrjriity. Tae ene- 
mies of the bill were rot discouraged, 
but by secret manipulation of foreiga 
celegates a m»jority of that committee 
refu ed t» report the bill, 

The oppon: nts of Common Schools as a 
system of education tbroughout tue coup. 
try, secretly crganizsd end brought 
every iofluence from remote s'ates, a8 
well as agencies from the Capital and 
vicinity, to bear against it. For a 
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at last the pressure on the committee 
became intolerable, and seeing no way to 
avoid reporting it,the committee determin- 
ed to killit by reporting a bill which would 
be a mere sham on apy serious design to 
remedy the illiteracy of the country. 
Near the close of the session the original 
bill was reported unfavorably, and, instead 
of it, the ridiculous nullity referred to was 
offered, supported by a majority of the 
committee, while a mimority favored the 
original bill. 

The Labor Committee, however, failed 
to bring the bill forward foraction. If per- 
mitted to come up for consideration, the 
House would have adopted the minority 
report and pissed the bill; and so it went 
over to the last session. 

During the fall campaign the Education 
bill was a leading issue in West Virginia, 
Tennessee, North Carolina and Virginia, 
and the Republican gains, made by Demo- 
cratic opposition to the bill, are admitted 
by all who know the facts. 

The friends of the measure have made 
most strenuous efforts through the late 
session to secure the consideration of the 
bill. Admonished by the losses in the states 
referred to, some members of the Labor 
Committee, previously hostile, no longer 
opposed its consideration, and after much 
delay on regular call of committee, the bill 
had the opportunity and right to be con. 
sidered. Thereupon a faction of the House, 
including its parliamentary and political 
leadership, under lead of Carlisle, Randall, 
Morrison, Springer and others, filibustered 
during the time allotted to the committee, 
and thus prevented action of the House on 
its merits, so that action became impossi- 
ble unless some new method were de- 
vised by which two-thirds of the mem- 
bers could carry out.their purpose. 

It should be observed that on the first 
vote on the question the friends were 166, 
while opponents under the leadership 
above mentioned could muster but 76, of 
whom only one was Republican, White, of 
Minnesota. 

The Committee on Rules of the House 
is the most autocratic and dangerous fea- 
ture of our Government; in fact, it has 
accomplished a practical revolution in our 
form of government, and constitutes an 
oligarchy in the legislative department. 

Should it be made up of ambitious, un- 
scrupulous and selfish partisans, the mis- 
chief it would perform would be only 
measured by its power. It consists of five 
members, of which the Speaker is chair- 
man ex-ofiicio; the other members of the 
majority were Mr. Randall and Mr. Morri- 
son; the Republican members were Mr. 
Reed and Mr. Hiscock. This committee 
has power to report any matter at any 
time, and thu; has power to pass or kill 
whatever it chooses. 

This power, taken in connection with 
that of the Speaker to refuse recognition 
to any member who will not first promise 
to move no measure opposed by the 
Speaker, places the whole legislation of the 
country in the hands of afew men. 

The power of the committee being ex- 
hausted, as above explained, Mr. Willis 
and others sent resolutions asking them 
to report a day for the eonsideration of the 
Education bill, some five or six weeks be- 
fore the close of the term, in ample time 
to have it brought before the House and 
passed. The three Democrats of the com- 
mittee refused, the Republicans favored it. 

Not only did the Committee on Rules re- 
fuse to report a resolution for considering 
the bill directly, but for weeks they refused, 
against the utmost importunities of friends 
of other measures, to report a day for the 
consideration of anything else; because 
they discovered that friends of the Educa- 
tion bill proposed whenever any report was 
made, to move, as would have been their 
right, to amend report by also fixing a day 
for its consideration; so, as one of these 
men said, their only way to defeat the Ed- 
ucation bill was to refuse to report any- 
thing; for if the House once got possession 
of it, the bill would go through. 

They thus defeated the manifest will of 
the House as shown by a two-thirds vote on 
other occasions; they ignored the will of 
the people as shown in the memorials of 
legislatures, and of religious and educational 
bodies, and of the 300,000 members of the 
W. C. T. U., and the Teachers’ Associa- 





tions of more than 300,000 members through 
their special committees and representa- 
tives. These were reinforced by more than 
one million actual signatures of the best peo- 
ple of the country,representing two million 
persons of every state and territory in the 
Union, and thousands of lettersand other 
forms of personal appeal. 

These three men each obstinately refused 
to report a day to hear the Education bill. 
Any one of them, joining with the two Re- 
publicans, could have been the means of 
passing the bill by a two-thirds vote, when 
even a veto (which I have no reason to ap- 
prehend) could not prevent its becoming a 
law. No other possible way existed to reach 
the bill but by a motion to suspend the 
rules and pass it, which would require a 
two-thirds vote; but the Speakerrefused to 
recognize any one for that purpose. 

Thus the sovereign power lodged in the 
Committee on Rules and Speaker of the 
House for the purpose of enabling the ma- 
jority the better to carry out its will, was 
persistently and successfully used to thwart 
the manifest purpose of the House, and to 
kill one of the most beneficent measures 
ever pending in Congress. 

Ic was a most perilous and flagrant 
manifestation of the dangerous, and, to 
some extent, secret forces which are at 
work to prevent any national, though tem- 
porary, assistance to the common schools 
of this country. 

There is more in this than I now care to 
state, and it is high time for the American 
people to give a'tention to the influences 
which are at work for the destruction of 
the free-schoo] system. 

The measure will be reintroduced into 
the Senate, and probably into the House 
upon the assembling of the Fiftieth Con- 
gress, and, I think, in spite of all opp si- 
tion, it will pass both Houses by more than 
a two-thirds vote and become a law. 


GOING TO JESUS. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 








‘*WiLL ye also go away?” was the sad 
question which our Lord addressed to his 
twelve disciples on a-certaip day at Caper- 
naum. Many who had gathered around 
him for instruction or for healing, had 
turned their backs upon him and walked 
no more with him. To our Lord’s teuch- 
ing appeal, impetuous Peter makes the 
quick response: ‘* Lord, to whom shail we 
go?” Let me make this prompt reply of 
the warm-hearted apostle a text for a brief, 
loving talk with the readers of this article. 

All of you are either going toward Jesus 
Christ, or else are drifting away from him. 
Many of you, I trust, are drawing into 
closer fellowship with Jesus every day. 
The nearer you are to him, the stronger, 
the wiser, the happier and the holier you 
will be. Union with Christ is vital Chris- 
tianity. Blessed be the love that draws, or 
the storm that drives you closer to the 
Saviour! But 1 fear that others who read 
these lines may be drifting farther from 
him; and this steady flotation from your 
only hope of salvation is none the less dan- 
gerous because it is imperceptible. 

I use the word drift because it describes 
accurately your perilous condition. When 
a vessel has no propelling sail set upon i's 
spars and no guiding hand at its helm, and 
is borne on st tbe mercy of any current 
that strikes its keel, it is in danger of 
drifting on the rocks. You have probably 
never come to the distinct determination 
to reject the Lord Jesus Christ definitely 
and forever. Few ever make that horrible 
decision with calm deliberation; I do not 
believe that there is one person in a thou- 
sand who does not expect, and intend at 
some future day, to come to Christ and be 
saved. Such may be your secret intention. 
Yet you are really farther from Christ than 
you were a year ago; there are strong cur- 
rents that are steadily and stealthily carry- 
ing you away. That young man who when 
he left the Sunday-school was almost a 
Christian, but who now squanders his Sab- 
baths over his cigar and his secular news- 
paper, has drifted. Another has been 
caught in the eddies of skepticism, and is 
slowly losing all faith in his mother’s Bible; 
his drift toward the rocks of infidelity is 
unmistakable. When did that man with 
the bloated face and the brandy breath be- 
come the slave of the decanter? Not on 





any offe definite day; he has drifted into 
drunkenness. In the same way you are 
gradually being carried by social currents, 
or by worldly influences, or by the trend 
of your own sinful heart farther and farther 
from Christ and from the only life worth 
living. Your condition is fearfully dan- 
gerous. ‘‘ Weep ye not for the dead,” said 
the olden prophet, ‘‘ neither bemoan him; 
but weep sore for him that goeth away 
from God.” If the angel of death had 
borne you up into the joys and the glories 
of the ‘‘life everlasting,” there would be 
no occasion for such mourning as there is 
now; for the currents you are in are car- 
rying you away, every hour, from your 
one only hope of salvation. 

There is only one way for a mariner to 
stop the perilous drift of his vessel toward 
rocks or quicksands; he must arouse him- 
self quickly, grasp the helm, put about 
sh'p, and head her away with all the canvas 
he can crowd on. So with yourself; you 
can only check your dangerous drift toward 
perdition by the prompt and resolute de- 
termination to set your helm toward the 
cross of Christ. What every true Christian 
now on earth, or in Heaven, has done, 
you must do. The Christian has never 
found that the currents of this wor'd would 
drift bim toward holiness, or soul-happi- 
ness, or Heaven. He set his face like a 
flint toward Christ. Repentance is a ‘‘tack- 
ing ship’; and a turning toward Chaist 
with grief and hatred cf sin, and a reso.ute 
endeavor after new obedience. He went 
to the atoning Saviour forthe pardon of his 
sins; 89 must you. He carried his weak- 
ness to Christ’s strength, his emptiness to 
Cars.’s fullness, his guilt to Carist’s right- 
eoussess, his penitent heart to the loving 
heart of Jesus: so must you. Saving faith 
is just tais cleaving unto Christ until you 
become one. ‘*To whom shallI go?” Not 
to your pastor, or any Christian friead, or 
intu apy inquiry meeting—helpful as they 
might be—but straight to Jesus. His in- 
vitation is not—go to the Bible and read, 
or go to the church and worship, or go to 
the altar and pray, or go to the font and 
be baptized—but Come unto Me, and ye 
shal have life! 

And when you have once gone to Jesus, 
you will wonder that you never came be- 
fore. The pardon of your sins will give 
you such a light heart, and the delightful 
sense of being right will give yousuch solid 
satis’action. Cuhrist’s guidance will be so 
sure, so safe, so infallible that you can al- 
ways walk securely. His presence will 
give life its highest, noblest, richest inspira- 
tion. And when sudden temptation asgai!s 
you, there He is at your side to help you 
in your hour of need. Dark hours and 
tempests may befall you, but His voice 
breaks through the gloom—‘tL»! I am 
with you; be of good cheer, be not 
afraid!” 

Christianity is a practical thing to be 
tested by experience; and a single personal 
testimony is worth a ton of abstract argu- 
ments. This week I received from an en- 
tire stranger in a distant state, so pathetic 
aud remarkable a letter that I take the lib- 
erty to introduce a few sentences. The 
writer, when under the shadow of a deep 
affiiction, had met with a small volume of 
mine entitled ‘‘God’s Light on Dark 
Clouds.” I sent her some other little 
books which I had published. She 
writes: ‘I am a_ Southern _ girl, 
raised in wealth, with every advan- 
tage of society; in all the countzy-side I 
was the merriest, happiest girl, and never 
knew a sad hour. I danced away the 
springtime of my life; I never thought that 
I was wicked—in fact, 1 didn’t think any- 
thing. But itis the same old story. Iran 
away und married, and am now suffering 
the just penalty of my disobedience. Neg- 
lected and ill-treated, broken-hearted, 
away from home and mother, poor and 
alone, I came to the Cross, and poured 
out my sorrows to Him. I told it all to 
Jesus, and to him only; for no one living 
can comfort a childish, crushed heart like 
mine. But oh! Doctor, why did I not 
give my springtime to Christ? Why did 
I wait until my spirit was crushed before I 
came unto him and offered to his pure 
hands this wretched soul that the Devil was 


tired of? 
“The reason of my writing you is that one 
of your dear books was loaned te me, and 





it was such a bright “light on the dark 
cloud” hanging over my young life. I am 
very poor; but I need such help as your 
books can give me. When I get a little 
older I can have the Bible alone, but I 
want now the plain writings of one who 
knows the weakness of human hearts. 
And when you say such sweet things I can 
almost see my baby in the arms of Jesus.” 

To this touching and elcquent leaf of 
heart history, which suggests more than it 
says, and which reads like a sequel to the 
parable of the Prodigal Son, I need not add 
one syllable. Unto whom shall we go in 
the soul’s dark distresses but to him whois 
lifting this poor girl out of the billows? 
But why wait to be driven to Jesus by 
hailstorm and tempest? Listen, On ye 
who have drifted the farthest from him; 
listen to the voice you may not hear much 
longer—‘‘Come unto me, and I will give 
you rest.’’ Set your face instantly toward 
Jesus. 


A LITERARY JUBILEE. 


BY JAMES PAYN, 





Baron Tavounirz, of Leipzig, has issued 
a jubilee volume (‘‘ Finfeig Jahre der Ver- 
lagshandlung Bernhard Tauchnite”) in com- 
memcration of his fifty year.’ connection 
with Eaglish authors. It seems but yester- 
day that he published a somewhat similar 
record on the appearanee of his two-thou- 
sandth volume; but ingthe meantime his 
collection has been increased by five hun- 
dred works. A hundred and sixty-five of 
the whole series have been contributed by 
American authors, thirty of whom have 
served under the Baron’s banner. Hig 
Eaglish host numbers no less than two hun- 
dred and seventy-six. There is a notion 
abroad—or rather at home—that English 
authors derive no pecuniary advantage 
from their connection with the great Leip 
aig firm; but itis due to Baron Tauchnitz 
to acknowledge that he has always remu- 
nerated them even before the existence of 
international copyright, and when there 
was no legal n«eessity for himto doso. In 
literary matters it is not necessary to be 
poor and honest; one may be honest and 
still successful (American papers please 
copy), and the Baron’s case is a case in 
point. The vo!ume is by no means a mere 
catalogue of names famous in literature; 
they ave all there, of course, but the series 
is being constantly supplemented by new 
authors, and upon the whole with a judg- 
ment that does credit to the recruiting ser- 
geant. The popularity of a writer in his 
own country of course iosures his appear- 
ance in the Tauchnitz edition, but in not a 
few cases Leipzig bas recognized his merits 
even before London, and this recognition 
stamps him with the hall-mark of success. 

It is popularly supposed that the Baron’s 
Continental series is read only by the 
traveling English, yet these form but a 
small portion of its public; it is exported 
everywhere, except to England and English 
colonies. The author himself, upon sign- 
ing a certain formuls to satisfy the custom- 
house, can procure as many copies as he 
pleases; but every one else who imports a 
copy into England breaks the law. He 
also hurts the English author, but I am 
sorry to say this does not weigh much 
with the British traveler, who finds the 
Tauchnitz edition, he says, ‘‘so handy »— 
so easy, he also means, to smuggle. We 
have seen a whole library of Tauchnitz 
editions—though not, of course, his own 
books—in a publisher’s drawiug-room. It 
is the ladies, however, who are the greatest 
sinners in this way. A charming young 
literary smuggler was bringing home with 
her a Tauchnitz novel from Autwerp the 
other day, and made acqiuaimtance with an 
agreeable stranger on the way,to whom 
she confided her nefarious intention. At 
London Bridge he reciprocated her frank- 
ness by informing her that he was a cus- 
tom-house officer, and demanding that the 
volume should be given up. 

‘But I have not finished it yet,” she 
murmured pleadingly. 

**Where have you got to?” he inquired. 

She pointed with her taper finger. 


Gently tahing the book from the fsir con_ 


traband he tore away what she had read 
and threw it in the river, returning the 
portion that was so precious to her with 
the customary bow. This was a man with 
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some notion of duty; but I am afraid such 
crimes are only too often winked at. This 
carelessness, and the fact that those who 
buy Eoglish books abrcad do not buy them 
at home, complete all that is to be urged 
against the Continental series; otherwise 
the result of his connection with the Baron 
to the English author is not only gainful, 
but, as is abundantly evident from the tes- 
timony of his own letters, exceedingly 
agreeable to him. 

It is seldom, indeed, that a book of such 
modest pretensions has the literary value 
which this jubilee volume possesses. There 
are extracts in it from the correspondence 
of a)l the famous dead authors, which are 
in the highest degree interesting. Though 
confined to one subject, many of them are 
very characteristic, and certainly go far to 
disprove the popular notion that the rela- 
tions between author and publisher must 
needs be antagonistic. It is well to re- 
member that. though there is now Interna- 
tional Copyright, there was none when 
Berohard Tauchnitz first began his under- 
taking, and that he could have commenced 
it ‘‘ without the authority and sanction of 
English authors.” He says, indeed, in his 
original prospectus: ‘‘ Allow me to remark 
that I, as well as any other publisher in 
Germany, have at present the right to em- 
bark in such undertakings without any 
permission from the authors; and that my 
propositions arise solely from a wish there- 
by to make the first step toward a literary 
relationship between E gland and Germany 
and toward an extension of the rights of 
copyright, and to publish my editions in 
accordance with those rights.” He 
paid for them from the _ very first; 
and that ‘honesty is the best policy” 
can be gathered from all that follows. Mr. 
George Henry Lewes, for example, writes 
to him in 1847: ‘‘ Asto remuneration, from 
your having transmitted English authors 
an honorarium at the time when no law of 
copyright rendered such an action impera- 
tive, 1 have conceived such an idea of your 
liberality and probity as to leave it to you 
to send me whatever sum you consider the 
success of the work” (‘* Ranthorpe’’) *‘ may 
justify.” Itis plain that this confidence 
wus not misplaced, for ina commupication 
written twenty-seven years afterward on 
behalf of George Eliot, he writes: ‘* Both 
Mrs. Lewes and myself preserve such 
agreeable recollections of you, and of our 
relations with you, that it will be at all 
times a pleasure to receive any direct com- 
municationsirom you, either on the subject 
of our books or anything else.” In another 
note, in speaking of the reprinting of 
‘* Deronda,” he says—which will be read 
with some surprise—that ‘‘its success in 
England has greatly exceeded ‘ Middle- 
marcu.’” Let us, however, take a glance 
at afew of these literary financial com- 
munications. The amounts paid are not 
stated (which we confess is tantalizing), 
but it seems certain that they have given 
satisfaction to the British author for a long 
series of years. 


durable 
verse.” 

Carlyle appears to have kept quite a little 
stock of honey for the great Leipzig bee 
master. ‘‘I am not willing to trespass 
further,” he says, ‘‘on such munificence of 
procedure.” And again in 1869, ‘*No 
transaction could be handsomer on your 
part, and you may believe me I am very 
sensible of it. The money account con- 
cerns me, please attend to that as already 
said. Friendliness and help carnot be 
paid, but money can ard always should.” 
In writing to his foreign friend,the Chelsea 
philosopher does not seem to trouble bim- 
self much about his English. 

With Dickens, of course, the Baron had 
very extensive connections, and their cor- 
respondence proves it to have been of a 
kind agreeable to both parties. It has been 
said that Dickens was a sharp man of busi- 
ness, but only by those who tried to cheat 
him. His genial and generous disposition 
made him apparently an easy prey, and his 
would-be plunderers finding that this was 
not the case, resented the failure of their 
attempts exceedingly. When dealing 
with honest men he was as trustful as a 
child. ‘‘I cannot consent,” he writes, 
‘‘to name the sum you should pay for 
‘Great Expectations’; I have too great a 
regard for you, and too high a sense of 
your honorable dealings to wish to depart 
from the custom we have always observed. 
Whatever price you put upon it will satisfy 
me.” And again; *‘ The first number of 
my new story, to be completed in twelye 
numbers” (which, alas! it never was, for it 
was ‘‘ Edwin Drood”’), ‘‘ will be published 
on the last day of this month. Your terms 
shall be mine, and I will most readily ac- 
cept them if you will kindly state them.” 
In the same too sanguine spirit he hints of 
a new series of his ‘‘ Uncommercial Trav- 
eller”: ‘‘1t is finished for the present, but 
I may very probably write a new series 
under the same title by-and-by.”’ 

The Disraeli letters are among the most 
characteristic in the collection. ‘It is 
with extreme satisfaction,” he writes con- 
cerning ‘' Coningsby,” ‘‘that I have as- 
sented to your wish to prepare an edition 
for Continental circulation, and especially 
forthe German public. The sympathy of 
a great nation is the most precious reward 
of authors, and an appreciation that is of- 
fered us by a foreign people has something 
of the character and value, which we attri- 
bute to the fiat of posterity.” * 

Of **Contarini Fleming” he writes in 
1845: ‘‘This book was published anony- 
mously twelve years ago; has been long 
out of print, and has been for these last few 
years in great demand. It is a work highly 
adapted to the termans” (one wonders 
why; the reasons are perhaps judiciously 
withheld) ‘‘and is adorned by a portrait of 
the author.” Neither the author nor his 
little weaknesses are in his case lost in the 
politician. ‘I have been much on the 
Continent during the last year” (1856), 
‘*and have found great and frequent com- 
plaints of the omission of many of my 
works in the reprints which you have pub- 
lished of those productions. I have often 
intended to write to you onthe subject, but 
the great pressure of affairs has always 
prevented me; probably the fault is mine, 
as I ought, perhaps, to have furnished you 
as heretofore with correc ed copies, but the 
Ixevolution of 1848 seemed to terminate 
these literary speculations, and since then 


work, whether in prose or 


Lady Blessington is not the only one of 
the Baron’s authors whois given to draw 
comparisons, but in her case it seems more 
curious to us now than in that of oihers. 
**T hope,” she writes in 1844, ‘‘ you will not 
think me unreasonable in expecting the 
same remuneration for my work that my 
friena Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton is to re- 
ceive.” Sheis speaking of ‘“ Strathern.” 
We wonder how many people remember 


‘‘Scrathern!” Bulwer (afterward Lord Ihave always beentoo busy. . The 
Lytton) appears to have beena very prudent | WOFK8 omitted” (‘* V enetia,” “Vivian 
romancer. Hiseye, though sometimes “in | @T¢y,” and ‘Henrietta Temple”), “are 


some of them most eagerly sought at 
home.” In 1871 he writes: ‘*lam gratified 
to hear of the success of ‘Lothair’ under 
your auspices. I am glud to say that 
Messrs. Longman can give you a similar 
report in England, and our American 
brethren are not behindhand in public ap- 
preciation.” In the same year he writes: 
‘*What are called ‘lives’ of me, abound. 
They are generally infamous libels which I 
have invariably treated with utter indiffer- 
ence. Sometimes I ask myself, * What 
will Grub S:reet do after my departure; 
who will be there to abuse and to carica- 
ture?’ I am very busy and rarely write 
~* Like most of Disraeli’s great things, this remark 
ig Unhappily not original. John Forster is presently 
found using the same remark but attributing it to 
ts proper source: “A foreiga country is, as Lord 


a fine frenzy rolling,” is kept in business 
matters on the main chance. ‘It is pos- 
sible,” writes this sanguine novelist in 1848, 
**that the United States of America may 
grant us a law of copyright, in which case 
I might be unable to sanction any foreign 
reprint; and I could not sacrifice my chance 
of a copyright there, which would be at 
least as valuable to me as in my own 
country. . . This I cannot forego.” 
Matters, however, seem to have been satis- 
factorily arranged, for in 1872 we find him 
assuring the Baron, ‘‘I certainly should 
not think of dealing with any other pub- 
lisher for the Continental edition.” He 
speaks of the ‘‘ New Timon” as having had 
an immense sale in Eagland—* larger than 
apy Other poem since Byron”—and of 





letters, but I would not use the hand of an- 
other to an old friend.” On removing to 
Curzon Street, in 1881, he writes: ‘‘I no 
longer dwell in the house in Park Lane 
where I once had the pleasure of receiving 
you, but I am very nearthe rose and smell 
of it.” 

There are letters from Hawthorne and 
Washington Irving and Longfellow. (In 
the case of American authors the Baron of 
course undertakes that their books shall 
not be exported to the states). Tue first- 
named writes: ‘‘ I hope that the ‘ Tales of 
a Wayside Inn’ may be as successful in 
Germany as you anticipate. . . . You 
will, I think, be gled to know that they 
have had a great sale in this conntry. The 
first edition of 15,000 copies has been ex- 
hausted, and a second of 5,000 published.” 
** Your very genercus addition,” he after- 
ward writes, ‘‘to the original sum agreed 
upon between us is pleasant to me, less for 
the sum itself th:n for the trait of character 
it reveals in you, and the proof of your lib- 
eral way of dialing”; and again: ‘1 
hasten to acknowledge your check, and to 
thank you for this recognition of silent in- 
ternational copyright.” 

Charies Kingsiey writes: ‘‘I may say tbat 
‘Hypatia,’ from what both Bunsen and his 
Excellency Von Usedom have told me in 
stronger terms than I shall repeat, ought to 
have a good saJe in Germany—better than 
in England.” 

Macaulay’s correspondence with the 
Leipzig house, is, in comparison with that 
of his brother authors, quite voluminous. 
‘*T am glad,” he writes in 1863, ‘‘ that tbe 
first edition of my essays has gone off. 1 wish 
that I could teil you when my ‘ History of 
William the Third’ wiil be published; but 
I am almost as ignorant about that matter 
as youcan be. The road seems to lengthen 
before me as I proceed.” In 1856 he writes: 
“T am perfectly -atisfied with your account 
of our venture. My success here has been 
very great; | might almost say unprece- 
dented. I have already received £20,000 
from Messrs Longmans. I am ashamed to 
think how many better writers have toiled 
all their lives without making a fifth part of 
that sum.” 

Of the proposition that he should write 
an account of English literature of the 
nineteenth century, he says:‘*‘ A complete 
and highly finished account would occupy 
me many months, a hasty sketch would do 
meno nonor. I should not choose to take 
upon myself the business of estimating the 
merits of my contemporaries; it would be 
quite impossible for me to speak the truth 

without inflicting pain and making ene- 
mies.” So one would think; and yet there 
are people to be found who insist upon the 
advantage—to the general public, I sup- 
pose, to whom a quarrel between literary 
men has a!l the charm of the old prize 
fights—of ‘‘ signed criticism.” 

The most curious, and certainly the most 
characteristic letters of all are those of 
Caarles Reade. ‘* * Christie Johnson’ and 
‘ Peg Woffington’ ” he writes, ‘‘velong to 
that small class of one-volume novels of 
which England produces not more than six 
in a century. Ia the compass of one volume 
they contain as many characters and ideas 
as the good three-volume novels, and their 
fate isas distinct from that of the mere 
novel, as is their reputationin England and 
America.” 

Again: ‘* If you prefer to pay me a fixed 
sum or a share of the profits, I do not care. 
I know that I am in the handsof ajust and 
liberal dealer; only thisI beg—let me be 
paid according to my sale. For instance, 
if you sell fewer copies of me than of Mr. 
Thackeray, pay me less; if you sell more, 
pay me more... Your collection is a 
noble one; it contains many authors who 
are superior to me in merit and reputation, 
but it also contains the entire works of 
many writers who do not come up td my 
knee.” 

Thackeray’s correspondence is also char- 
acteristic. He writes in 1856: ‘‘ Your let- 
ter of the 26:h March has only just found 
me on my return from America, where I 
made a prosperous voyage, though I have 
not quite reached the sum of five hundred 
thousand dollars, which the Allgemeine 
Zeitung states to be the present amount of 
my savings. Don’t be afraid of your Eng- 
lish; a letter containing /. is alwaysina 





‘** King Arthur” as his ‘‘best and most } Bacon says, as another age.” 





pretty style.” Curiously enough he is the 











medium of introducing Reade to the Baron 


as ‘‘ the author of ‘ Christie Johnson’ and 
other most popular stories.” In 1857 he 
writes: ‘‘ I shall leave the agreement for 
a new book,” (**The Virginians”) ‘‘ to your 
discretion entirely, premising that my pub- 
lishers here pay me twice as much for it as 
for ‘ The Newcomes.’ ” 

The last deceased author whose letters 
are quoted in this interesting volume, is 
Trollope. He writes, in 1872, from New 
York: ‘*My dear Baron Tauchnitz,—On 
arriving here yesterday, I find by the New 
York Morning Herald that I compromised 
my lcog lawsuit with you by accepting 
from you an enormous sum that made my 
mouth water. Itis odd that they should 
now, for a second time, pick me out as the 
object of litigation, as I never had any con- 
tention with any publisher; though, either 
on my Own account or that of others, I 
suppose I have had more dealings with 
publishers than any man living.” 

There is a general notion that Baron 
Tauchnitz only publishes English works; 
this, however, is only a small portion of his 
undertaking; he publishes works in Greek, 
Latin, German, French, and Hebrew; a 
collection of German authors, of French 
classics, of Grecian and Roman classics, 
oi logarithmic hand-books, of jurispru- 
dence and of theology (including ‘‘The Fa- 
thers”). Besides these there are diction- 
aries and miscellaneous works, and an ex. 
ceilent Series for the Young, in English. 
In 1869 Baron Tauchnitz dedicated his 
thousandth volume to ‘‘my English and 
American authors, as a token of esteem for 
the living and a tribute to the remembrance 
of the dead.” In1881 he celebrated the 
publication of his two-thousandth volume 
by a History of English Literature in the 
reign of Victoria with fac-similes of the 
signatures of all the authors photographed 
from their correspondence or agreements; 
and now he crowas the edifice of his labors 
with this jubilee volume—a record not only 
interesting in itself, but illustrative of good 
feeling between a publisher and his authors 
apparently unbroken for fifty years. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS IN 
ENGLAND. 


BY W. H. 8 AUBREY, D D., LL.D., 
OF THE LONDON “ NoNCONFORMIST.” 








AtrHouGs Irish affairs, and the inter- 
minable, and wearisome debates on Proced- 
ure inthe House of Commons, with rumors 
of wars on the Continent of Europe, are ab- 
sorbing public attention in England, the 
ecclesiastical difficulty is always present. 
Americans, who enjoy Count Cavour’s 
ideal ‘‘ Free Church in a Free State,” can 
scarcely realize how dominant and militant 
ecclesiasticism asserts itself in all affairs— 
political, educational, philanthropic, and 
social. Religious monopoly is always tena- 
cious of its supposed or pretended rights 
and privileges, and resents every reform, 
however needful, that is likely to interfere 
with such exclusive claims. All the griev- 
ances which have been redressed during 
the Jast half centnry, as the result of the 
growing numbers and power of Noncon- 
formists, and of the determined stand taken 
by them, have been strenuously opposed by 
the adherents and defenders of the State 
Church sysiem. Injustice and tryanny die 
hard, and it is difficult even for good men 
Lo surrender a pre-eminence which changed 
social conditions render intolerable. No 
wonder that statecraft, which finds a spir- 
tual hierarchy one of its mest effective 
weapons in keeping down the people, re- 
sents and resists all attempts to establish 
complete religious equality. Hence, the 
struggle, though varying in intensity, 
never ceases, and it will continue until the 
only possible outcome is reached. It 
would be vain to attempt to prognosticate 
the time orthe method; yet every thought- 
ful observer must perceive that events are 
tending toward such a solution, both with- 
in and without the Established Church of 
England and Wales, and that of Scotland. 

The most significant circumstance is 
furnished by the continued agitation 
against tithes in Wales, where ‘ive-sixths 
of the people are estranged from the Epis- 
copal Church as by law established. 
Farmers find it increasingly difficult «to 
meet expenses, and as rents have been 
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repeatedly reduced, they urge that the 
clergy should accept a diminished tithe. 
In a few instances this has been conceded, 
but in the majority of cases nothing short 
of the pound of flesh will be received. 
There have been numerous prosecutions, 
evictions, seizures of farming stock, and 
attempted sales by auction. These have 
provoked resistance, and have led to the 
formation of funds for mutual aid. Not 
thus will the quarrel be adjusted, for tbe 
English are a law-abiding and an order- 
loving people, and they effect great 
changes by constitutional means. But the 
agitation is causing a fierce light to fall 
upon the whole subject of a State Church 
being maintained for a minority of one- 
sixth of the people. There has naturally 
arisen a stern demand, from the Welsh 
people, for the abolition of this monopoly, 
and for the nationalization of long-misused 
endowments. This tithe war, while call- 
ing the attention of Englishmen to the 
anomalous position of the State Church in 
Wales, also revives in the popular mind 
the memory of ancient wrongs. Innu- 
merable meetings are being held over the 
length and breadth of the Principality, to 
expose the tyrannical and contumelious 
treatment of Nonconformists at the hands 
of the Church. Parochial charities are 
employed to bribe the poor, and misnamed 
‘*national” schools are manipulated by 
parsons with a view to proselytism, al- 
though many of these schools were largely 
built by Nonconformists and are in part 
supported out of the taxes. Clergymen 
influence landlords and agents to let farms 
only to Episcopalians, and it became an 
avowed practice in one of the largest quar- 
ries of North Wales to pay one pound 
sterling less wages per month to Noncc n- 
formist workmen. Not only Lave the 
clergy in Wales, almost without exception, 
opposed political reform, but they have 
strained every nerve and employed every 
artifice to prevent the working of the Ele- 
mentary Education Act. All these things, 
together with burial scandals and super- 
cilious assertions of social superiority, have 
sunk into the heart of the people, so that 
they look forward to Disestablishment as 
to a riddance from an oppressive night- 
mare. 

The legislative deadlock has prevented 
the matter being discussed in Parliament, 
as was hoped and intended by the Welsh 
members, nearly all of whom are pledged 
to support more or less radical measures of 
reform. But it is only a question of time, 
and, probably, a short time. A settlement 
is thought, by sagacious and practical per- 
sons to be within measurable distance. 
The arguments that operated so powerfully 
to effect the Disestablishment of the Irish 
Church in 1869, apply with equal force to 
the Church in Wales, and the next great 
ecclesiastical change will be effected in the 
Principality. Its people have shown ex- 
traordinary patience in waiting for the 
convenience of statesmen and for the exi- 
gencies of political parties; but it is im- 
possible to mistake the spirit that now pre- 
vails. Mr. Gladstone wishes to subordinate 
the matter to what he deems more urgent 
affairs, even if he would not like to rele- 
gate its settlement to his successor in the 
leadership of the Liberal party. Person- 
ally, he is known not to favor the cause of 
Disestablishment in any part of Great 
Britain, and his attitude in this respect is 
deeply regretted by large numbers of loyal 
and ardent Liberals. His utterances with 
regard to the Scottish Kizk prior to the 
general election in November, 1885, gave 
great pain to many of his devoted adher- 
ents, who yet did full justice to his sincerity. 
But events move rapidly in modern times, 
and no statesman, however eminent and 
beloved, can resist their onward march. 
The Welsh people have justice and reason 
on their side, and they will be the first to 
enjoy the blessings of absolute religious 
equality. Will this come within the nine- 
teenth century? It is impossible to say, 
yet itis not at all unlikely. Next, in order 
of time, will be the turn of Scotland, 
where the Free Church, after forty years 
of more or less resistance, is coming to 
acknowledge the logic of events. The 
noble band of clergymen who, at the dis- 
ruption surrendered their churches, manses 
and stipends, rather than submit to an in- 
fringemeat of ‘“‘the Crown Rights of the 





Redeemer” by the then prevailing law of 
patronage of livings, cherished the vain 
hope that the State would be brought to 
concede financial support while relinquish- 
ing all control. Thus the fathers and found- 
ers of the Free Church of Scotland, while 
denouncing and resisting Erastianism, de- 
luded themselves with the idea of’the State 
being a nursing father to the Church with- 
out the exercise of any authority. They 
refused to own themselves as Voluntaries 
or Nonconformists, although, legally, they 
were nothing but the latter, while their 
magnificent and self-sacrificing liberality 
made them the former. Most of them have 
passed away, and the younger men who 
have succeeded to their work and heritage 
disown the impossible theory of a State- 
supported Church devoid of control. They 
are working with the United Presbyterian 
and other bodies for Dises‘ablishment of 
the Scottish Kirk, which will, doubtless, 
follow in due course. 

The ecclesiastical Establishment in Eng- 
land is the Jargest and the strongest of the 
three, yet there are numerous signs of dis- 
integration. The relative state of parties 
within the Episcopalian fold cannot long 
be maintained. High Churchism bas large- 
ly increased of late years, and Broad 
Churchism in a less degree; but the EKvan- 
gelical section has diminished and is 
dwindling. The pretensions of sacerdc- 
talism and sacramentarianism are boldly 
and persistently advanced; compelling 
Evangelical Nonconformists to maintain the 
doctrines of grace, the supremacy of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, the spiritual nature of 
his Kingdom, and the sacred and inalien- 
able rights of the individual conscience. 
Then there is the more than little rift with- 
in the lute, caused by the loud and not 
always respectful complaints of many 
High Churchmen, that they have to be sub- 
ject in spiritual concerns to the secular 
power; coupled with a demand for more 
liberty in methods and inritual. This they 
are not likely to be permitted to enjoy, 
unless they surrender their exclusive priv- 
ileges; for no politician would tolerate the 
existence of an untrameled hierarchy sus- 
tained out of the national funds. This, 
too, prevents the carrying out of reforms 
within the Church of England which en- 
thusiastic and well-meaning adherents 
have strongly urged, because, if conces- 
sions are made to one party they cannot 
equitably be withheld from the others. To 
modify the doctrinal articles, to interfere 
with the ritual, to abolish or modify the 
law, as to patropage of livings, to rec- 
tify any of the numerous Church abuses 
that exist, to grant an effectual measure of 
self-government, or to attempt to bring 
a medieval institution into accord with 
modern views and necessities, would be 
like removing the keystone of an arch, or 
making structural changes in an ancient 
fabric that is certain to crumble into ruin. 
Every devout and loyal soul must rejoice 
in signs of life and energy displayed by 
the Episcopal Church in England; but 
these are not the outcome of the Establish- 
ment principle, but are in spite of it, and 
they only serve to show what that Church 
might become if it relied upon the willing- 
ness and the zeal of its members, instead 
of trusting to the seculararm. Meanwhile, 
the intolerant spirit of State Churchism 
remains the same, although, happily, its 
power to persecute is enfeebled. Nearly 
14,000 clergymen signed an angry protest 
against legalizing Nonconformist burials 
in parochial churchyards; but the measure 
became law in defiance of their protest, 
and they have sullenly submitted to the in- 
evitable. All the talk about the reunion 
of Christendom is meaningless and idle, so 
long as distinguished clergymen like Canon 
Wilberforce and the Rev. H. R. Haweis, 
are prohibited from occupying Free Church 
pulpits, though willing to do so, and so long 
as no reciprocity can be shown by them in 
this respect to their Dissenting brethren. 
The Episcope! Church in America bas a 
similar obstacle, but this arises from the 
canons, whereas in England, its force is 
derived from the infamous Act of Uniform- 
ity of 1662. Yet the wor'd moves, and the 
New Testament principles of Church ethics 
are at last coming to be understood and 
accepted. Considering the resistance that 
had to be overcome, the vested interests 
that stood in the way, the legal corrup- 





tions apd iniquities that had come down 
from the Middle Ages, the hoary traditions 
that had assumed the force of law, and the 
proverbial reluctance with which usurped 
Might yields to patient and suffering Right, 
it is surprising that so much has been 
achieved within living memory. 

The genius of the age is opposed to ec- 
clesiastical monopoly and to priestly 
claims. A process of cleavage is going on, 
which it is useless to resist. Paternal 
governments, despotic rulers, and militant 
churchmen in former times, expended 
much ingenuity and effort in erecting arti- 
ficial buttresses and barriers, within which 
it is futile to expect that modern intelli- 
gence and devoutness will submit to be 
confined. The old and selfish cry of 
‘Church in danger” has been raised so 
often, and the “pulpit drum ecclesiastic” 
has been beaten with such vigor, that men 
have come to estimate these at their true 
worth. Graver struggles are at hand; not 
over the redress of such grievances as re- 
main, but concerning vital principles as to 
the character of Christ’s kingdom upon 
eartb, and as to the rights, privileges and 
duties of its subjects. The accidents of 
the conflict will be swept aside with im- 
patient disdain, and its essentials wi!l be 
insisted on. Thoughtful and patriotic men 
are becoming weary and angry that the 
time of the legislature is occupied every 
session with purposeless wrangling over 
measures that relate to Church patronage, 
to glebe lands, to burial grounds, to the 
amendment of discipline, to Church sites, 
to pluralities, to meaningless oaths, to ec- 
clesiastical assessments, and to a variety of 
other matters that practically lead to noth- 
ing, or that only make ‘‘confusion worse 
confounded.” They are weary also and 
indignant with the scandals that perpetu- 
ally arise, with the solemn mockery of ap- 
pointing bishops, with the nepotism of high 
officials, with the inordinate payment of 
some of the clergy and the inadequate 
stipends of many more, with the waste, 
the malversation and notorious in- 
efficiency that prevail, and with 
the rampant party Toryism of 
the great body of the clergy at the last 
two general elections. All these things 
are entailing their sure Nemesis; and, in 
addition, the old pretense is exploded that 
the Church of England is tbe Church of the 
people, especially in the rural districts. 
No higher testimony of this need be quoted 
than that of Dr. Ryle, the Bishop of Liver- 
pool, at the last Church Congress: ‘‘The 
Church is not popular in the rural parishes 
of England. Its services are not valued. 
The clergyman is not regarded as the best 
and safest guide to Heaven. The fountain 
of spiritual life is thought to be the teach- 
ing of the Nonconformist minister. The 
parish clergyman is, perhaps, respected as 
a kind, good-natured sort of man; but if a 
Parliamentary election takes place, the 
political side, which is thought to be bis 
side, or the Church side, is only supported 
by a small minority of the voting parish- 
ioners. If this is not weakness, 1 do not 
know what is. But Iam afraid this is the 
condition of an immense number of Eng- 
lish rural parishes, and I do not believe 
there is a bit of exaggeration in my state- 
ment.” 
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BY THE REY. U. A STANLEY, 
MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN BOARD AT TIENTSIN 
CHINA. 

Tue leading editorial in Tne [NpEPEND. 
ENt of March 17th leaves little to be said 
regarding the fallacies of Professor Fisher’s 
article concerning missions and the doctrine 
of future probation. Yet a word from the 
front ranks may be acceptable to some of 
your readers. 

It is interesting to note Christ’s motive for 
missions. Its keynote is ‘: lost”; ‘‘ The Son 
of Man came to seek and to save that which 
was lost.” See also John iii, 16, Luke xv, 
etc. A reading of the Bible produces an 
impression of the lost and helpless condi- 
tion of men. If one is “lost” dispatch in 
saving is important. The impression of 
the need of haste is also produced by the 
reading, for the door may be closed. ‘‘ Vow 
is the accepted time.” ‘* Salute no man by 
the way.” 

But these thoughts are modified by the 





consideration of numbers. Men will 
delay for a good business, rather than enter 
at once on a poor one. The watchman 
would delay for companions to help launch 
and pull the good life-boat with a prospect 
of saving all the crew, rather than alone, 
in a small, leaky craft, to economize a half- 
hour’s time with the certainty of not being 
able to save more than two or three of the 
dozen. 

If haste and imperfect methods will 
save ten, while delay and perfect methods 
will save thirty, sixty, a hundred fold, 
most persons would say ‘‘haste makes 
waste,” and wait for the ‘‘ good time com- 
ing.” Moreover, if the ten will be saved 
in any case, as I think we must admit, 
while the rest, the mass, by their rejection 
of the opportunity now given them debar 
themselves a future chance, few wou'd 
willingly incur the responsibility of fixing 
in their lost condition by imperfect efforts, 
methods and times, those who, in the 
future improved conditions wou!d prob. 
ably be gained. Let me state the case in a 
practical form. I have spert almost a 
quarter of a century on mission ground. 
It has been estimated that at daily chapel 
preaching to the heathen in an influential 
commercial center of 400,000 inhabitants, 
which attracts to itee'f persons from hun- 
dreds of miles away, 29,000 persons are 
addressed in a year. Add to this tours 
covering 1,000 miles annually for preach- 
ing and selling books among the cities, 
towns and villages of a populous country, 
and at fairs where from 500 to several thou- 
sand persons pass your book-stand during 
the continuance of the fair, lis‘en, perhaps 
buy a Coristian book, and pass on. Sup- 
pose I reach only 5,000 annually, or 100,- 
000 in twenty years of active service. Sup- 
pose, further, that a half tithe of these, or 
5,000, hear understandingly of their sins 
against the one true God and their need 
of a Saviour, all cf which the average 
heathen will admit at once, and learn of 
Christ, and fatth and repentance. (Will our 
theorists tell us if this much will constitute 
their ‘‘ fair chance?’’) 

And suppose, again, that I have baptized 
400 or 500 hopeful ccnverts during this 
twenty years. While these few have been 
hopefully saved, the great body who heard 
enough to issue in salvation if accepted, 
have sealed their fate and cut off their 
future chance by not accepting the message 
I gave them. Would Professor Fisher, 
would any of the theorists or their apolo- 
gists be impelled by the ‘* freely ye have 
received,” or by the command “‘ go ye,” to 
assume such a responsibility? If I felt 
that the results of my more than twenty 
years’ work had been the acceptance of the 
truth by a few /undreds, who sooner or 
later would have been saved in any case, 
while by presenting an understood but un- 
accepted Gospel, I had sealed the fate of as 
mapy or more thousands, I think it would 
crush me into the ground; and to return 
to my field would be an impossibility. Let 
the theorizers face these facts and respon. 
sibilities. Here is one point where it will 
‘cut the nerve of missions”; for no young 
man possessed by the tender love of Christ 
can preach a gospel which in its rejection, 
consigns to Hell such a ‘‘great majority” 
who, in the better conditions of the future, 
would probably, most of them, be saved, had 
he left them to that time and those condi- 
tions. Nor will those yearning for souls, 
long give money or prayers for the preach- 
ing of such a gospel. The Bible gives no 


hint of such a message. It is incon- 
ceivable that an infinitely compas- 
sionate and loving Saviour should 


have instituted a Gospel for the present and 
immediate salvation of lost men, as he af- 
firms, which, in its preaching and plead- 
ing, is powerless to save beyond the few 
now, but by being rejected py the mass of 
its heurers now, takes away hope and 
makes impossible their salvation in the 
better conditions of the future, and com- 
mands us to goin haste and make it known 
toall men. It is beyond comprehension 
that the eminent men who have become 
apologists for the theorizers and their man 
of straw, do not apprehend the dangers 
that lie concealed behind it, and will not 
see that they are lending themselves as 
mere cat’s-paws to the effort to use the 
American Board as a ‘‘make-weightin a 
theological controversy.” As in former 
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times, so now, the Board and the churches 
must not yield to any such attempt, and 
throttle the grand promise of every mission 
field. 


OBERLIN, OHIO, 





AN EXPERIMENT IN SYSTEM- 
ATIC GIVING. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE A. GATES, 
PRESIDENT ELECT oF IowA COLLEGE, 





THERE has so much been written lately, 
on systematic benevolence, that any more 
theories on the subject seem needless. 
Most people are more interested in the con- 
crete than in the abstract. Instead there- 
fore of theorizing, I will give the history in 
brief of an actual experiment. I won’t 
write an article, but give a few facts. The 
little daughter of a Scotch minister being 
asked if her father preached on a certain 
occasion, replied, ‘-No; he only said some- 
thing.” Maybe her distinction was legit- 
imate. 

It was a new church of thirty-five mem- 
bers. They had been heavily taxed. They 
had puid two thousand dollars for their lot, 
and had put about eight thousand dollars 
into their cosy building and its simple but 
tasty furnishings. Besides this, some 
four or five thousand dollars had gone into 
another building two years before, which 
had unfortunately passed out of their hands. 
Yet more; their minister, the first one the 
community had ever had, a young man 
fresh from the schools, had been with them 
two years before the church was formed, 
holding services in the school-house. They 
had been paying him six hundred dollars. 
When the church was formed, at the same 
time their building was dedicated and 
their pastor ordained, they promised to 
double his salary, since increased again. 
Tnere was no wealth among them, though 
all were fairly well-to-do. Nota word was 
said about benevolent contributions fora 
year. Then the pastor called the officers 
together and broached the subject. It was 
the nearly unanimous opinion that the pec- 
ple were being taxed already more severely 
than they felt able to bear, and that it would 
be unjust to expect them to do more. 
‘“* Wait a while.” But the pastor reasoned 
that a man who jis not generous when he is 
poor, in proportion to his means, will not 
be when he becomes rich. For generosity 
is a spirit; the amount given, in itself, de- 
termines nothing. 

The pastor remembered that a fifty-cent 
tax in a college class was not felt as an op- 
pression by the young men who toiled sum- 
mers and taught country schools win- 
ters, and even did manual work during 
term-time, to pay their way through col- 
lege; but out of the sons of rich rarents 
such a tax couldn’t be squeezed with a 
jack-screw. ‘‘My remittance for this month 
hasn’t come yet.” Aye; and when it did 
come, it went for billiards and cigars. So 
the pastor said here: ‘*‘ We may be able to 
give only ten cents; but we will give that. 
When we are able we’ll give more.” The 
verdict was finally, ‘‘ Well, go ahead; but 
don’texpect much.” And we went ahead. 
We have been going ahead ever since. It 
was determined toconfine our contributions 
to three of the dozen sccieties connected 
with our denomination, such three as should 
reach the largest range of work. 

One of the secretaries of the first society 
on the list, came out and told us of the 
work of that society. The pastor added a 
few words, something like this: 

1. This work is not the work of a socie- 
ty that asks our help, but itis rather our 
work, of which they are the agents. The 
Congregational churches of the United 
States are the society. We are the 
firm. One of our clerks has 
been telling us what he has done with 
the money we have intrusted to him; he 
reports the investments made and the re- 
turns so far as they can be measured. Our 
fathers assumed this work in the faith that 
we would carry it on; they expected their 
children to honor the obligation thus in- 
herited. We cannot repudiate that honest 
debt without glaring dishonor. Now this 
church must help what it can. I ask you 
each‘one to take this matter into consider- 
ation as you would any other business and 
settle it. How you settle it I leave to your 
own Christian judgment. If you cannot 
afford to give anything, very well; then 
settle itso. Only let it be conscientiously 





examined and definitely determined in some 
manner. Never give simply because the 
plate ig going round. That degrades your 
gift. God wants none such. Only make a 
business of it. Think it through, How much 
can I afford for this cause? ‘fwo more are 
coming during the year. Don’t forge: that. 
Determine this thing on the same principles 
you use in determining your office or busi- 
ness or household expenses. Make up your 
mind; then dismiss the subject. Don’t 
drop the matter tillit is settled in some way. 
That isthe way the Lord wants his work 
done. That is honorable to you and to him. 
If you make up your mind that you can 
really afford only twenty-five cents, very 
well; give that; but give it with just as 
earnest a prayer for a blessing on that sum 
as you would offer were the cents dollars 
or thousands. Then give more in the same 
spirit when you can afford more. 

2. To whom shall we give it? To Christ. 
Let the plate (I speak with reverence) be 
the hand of Christ into which you lay your 
gift. Then will your gift be sacred to you. 
Let never a gift go out cf your hand with- 
outa prayer that God will bless it. Send 
it out with a benediction. Do not give your 
Saviour what is so valueless to you as to be 
unwotrhy of a prayer. Let not the gift be 
carelessly made. Let the giving be as Paul 
enjoins, an act of religious worship. 

8. Ia order to assist you to make your 
giving of this worthy sort, no collection 
will be taken to-day; but I will send to 
each family of the parish some of the pub- 
lications of the suciety, which will give you 
information about its work, and a little en- 
velope, such as the societies furnish, for 
your money or pledge. These envelope» 
may be dropped into the regular Sunday 
collection at any time during the next few 
weeks. 

Well, then began the air to be heavy 
with criticisms. ‘* What a mistake.” ‘‘You 
must take people when they feel like it.” 
‘‘He should have passed the plates at once 
while the interest was up.” ‘They will 
go home and forget it all.” ‘‘ But,” said 
the pastor, ‘‘ who is this ‘they’?” ‘“‘ Why, 
people in general.” ‘‘ Will you do that 


way?” ‘*On no; Pildoas youask. But 
others won't.” ‘“‘Who?” ‘ Well, a good 
many.” ‘*Mention one.” ‘‘ Oh—well— 
I»— ‘ That’s it;” replied the pastor; 


‘* you see there is no ‘ they.’ That is an im- 
aginary being. That is where most of the 
sermons go to; they are handed over to 
‘them,’ the non-existent.” Ob, that everlast- 
ing third person plural! It is all frigidity 
and unbrotherliness. Would it might be 
banished the realm of the Christian vocab- 
ulary. Would that Christians might learn 
the blessings of ‘* we, ” “‘ us” and “ our.” 
But I’ve gone to preaching. 

The next Sunday many of the little brown 
envelopes were found in the plates. The 
deacon who ran over them hastily, asked 
the pastor what he would offer at a ven- 
ture for the collection. The pastor replied 
that he thought there might be between 
forty and fifty dollars. ‘* Over two hun- 
dred.” By the next Sunday it was about 
$260. 

Then began the pessimists again: ‘‘ Oh, 
that is all very well; it is something new 
and taking. But wait till next year.” 

But the next year they increased every 
one. And the next yet more. 

The same method of distributing infor- 
mation has been uniformly pursued. We 
never take a collection on the day the cause 
is presented. 

The work of the several societies is usual- 
ly presented just before the collection, but 
for the purpose of giving information, rath- 
er than specially for rousing interest. Our 
contributions do not depend on temporary 
enthusiasm, which has to be awakened with 
tremendous expenditure of persuasive en- 
ergy and waste of precious time, each time 
a collection is to be taken. 

An amusing incident happened lately. 
After laying before the church one day the 
work of one of the societies for the year, 
the pastor said he would send out the cir- 
culars and envelupes either that week or 
next, as he could find time, and the collec- 
tion would be gathered on either one or the 
other of the next two Sundays. On the next 
Sunday after the service, the church treas- 
urer came to the pastor in a most alarmed 
state of mind, saying that the colleetion 
would not be much if anything this year. 





There was scarcely $20; ‘“‘ The people had 
lost all their interest in that cause.” The 
pastor smiled and thought there was no 
cause for alarm. The next Sunday the good 
deacon came again after service, his face 
lighted up, saying that the collection was 
$25 larger than it had ever been before. 
On what did the pastor’s confidence rest? 
This: the idea had been thoroughly incul- 
cated that the societies make their esti- 
mates for each year in a general way on the 
contributions cf the churches during the 
previous year; now we must not disap- 
point them. They have a right to depend 
onus. The collection cannot fall off un- 
less some one fails to do what he did last 
year. Each one should at least do that. 
Now, no conscientious and systematic and 
business-like giver is going to stop his gifts 
without a good reason for it. Any one 
so dropping out would frankly speak of it; 
then those who have charge of the collec- 
tions would know what to depend on. 
The result of this business-like method has 
been that in at least two of the three socie- 
ties to which we contribute, this church 
stood last year at the head of all the church- 
es of the United States, of our denomina. 
tion, in the amount of its contributions; 
reckoned on the basis of membership. Now 
that is not because the people are rich. 
They are not. The pastor knows where 
most of these contributions come from. 
They cost something. They mean sacrifice. 
Conscience azd the heart go into them. 
This cause of the Lord is treated honor- 
ably. A man who would naturaily, in the 
unsystematic way of taking a collection, 


put into the plate twenty-five or 
fifty cents, or in a case. of 
spasmodic enthusiasm, a whole  dol- 


lar, will go home and think it over—and 
talk itover with his wife, of course, if he 
has one—and the result will be that he will 
put in $5, $10, $20, or $50. The one 
most benefited of all by the transaction is 
the man himself. The fact is, too much of 
the giving in our churches is a thougthlcss, 
graceless, hence, blessing less transaction. 
Whatever smail coin (not so small, however, 
but that the man can barely get off with 
his conscience) chances to be in his pock- 
et, is carelessly tossed into the plate. It 
is sometimes done patronizingly, as a man 
would give a gratuity to a waiter or por- 
ter. There is a subtle consciousness of 
having done a little extra; a very credit- 
able bit of supererogation. The irreverence 
is not in my speech, but in the facts which 
the language fitly characterizes. The Lord 
is not mocked nor patronized. Is not such 
giving the veriest mockery? The figures 
themselves are the best statement of the re- 
sult of this method. The experiment is 
three years old. The first year the benev- 
olent contributions amounted to $815; the 
second year they were $1,060. The third 
year with a church-membership of fifty, and 
all home expenses less that $2,000, the 
amount wasnearly $1,600. The largest 
sum from a single source was $300. 

A few cf the advantages of such a sys- 
tem leap into the eyes. 

1. The amount of the collections can be 
depended upon. They do not wait upon 
such accidents as the weather, the time of 
year, temporary fluctuations of hard and easy 
times, or chance moods of the givers. The sec- 
retaries will hear the phrase accompanying 
shrunken contributions, ‘‘a stormy Sunday,” 
less often, 

Ishould have no fears about a collec- 
tion taken in a church so educated, rather 
so self-trained, with no allusion to it in the 
pulpit. 

2. This method presents the opportuni- 
ty to contribute to every family in the par- 
ish Even non-church-goers, heathen and 
all, get a reminder of neglected duty. 

8. Information is widely distributed by 
the circulars. Seed is scattered in many 
an out-of-the-way coraer. Such documents 
lying around in families not over-burdened 
with reading matter—who can measure the 
influence of such things, especially on the 
minds of the children there? 

4. It does away with begging from the 
pulpit. The most repulsive thing about a 
beggar is the utterly contemptible state of 
soul that makes it possible for him to be a 
beggar. That spirit is just as unattractive 
in the pulpit as anywhere else. Nay, it is 
immeasurably worse there. God is nota 


beggar for man’s favors. Our giving should 





— 


bea Christian grace, alike honoring God 
by hearty and manly service, and redound- 
ing in blessing to the giver. 

5. It gives definiteness of purpose and 
definiteness in achievement. There is not 
& perpetual general appeal; but the matter 
is looked into by each one, judgment is 
passed, the subject disposed of and dis- 
missed. That uncomfortable sense of ill- 
defined duties semi-neglected, which is the 
ruin of healthy moral life, is done away. 
Instead of walking on a treadmill, there is 
a journey with rest at the end. 

6. It cultivates a healthful self-respect 
inthe giver. This isas far removed from 
Pharisaism on the one side as it is from false 
humility on the other. When the Spirit of 
God would speak to Ezekiel, the word came: 
‘Son of man, sTAND UPON THY FEET, and I 
will speak with thee.” 

There is no patent on this method. For 
some churches some other plan may be 
more effective. The facts seem to justify 
the conclusion that this is one good method. 

Upper Monte arp, N. J, 





THE SUGAR BUSH. 


BY R. A. OAKES, 





Att slong our northern hills the maples, 
bare, but beautiful, ia their budding boss- 
es, lift their delicate silhouettes of spray 
against the soft blue of the brightening skies 
of March, alike the commonest and most 
beautiful of all our forest trees. Rounded, 
robed in ribs of bluish gray, rising limb- 
less to great hights, splashed with lichens 
of green and gold, one walks adown their 
lengthening corridors in silent joy and won- 
der. Coverjng broad acres, where no under- 
brush interposes, gregarious, if one may so 
speak of trees, their delicate light gray 
limbs rising at sharp angles and making 
marked contrasts with the darker hues of 
their lichened boles, no other of our porth- 
ern woodlands can compare with them in 
grace and beauty. The spring touches them 
with its daintiest colorings. The summer 
endows them with all its virescent opu- 
lence, while Nature seemingly exhausts her 
pigments of gold and scarlet in their au- 
tumnal tintings; and when, at last, they 
stand disrobed under December skies, they 
have the loveliness of Pbryne at the mc- 
ment Hyperides unveiled her beauty be- 
fore the dazzled eyes of the assembled 
judges. 

They appeal, too, to the soul which has no 
inner eye to mirror back their loveliness. 
For the wood of the maple is capable of 
taking on a polish like satin, its fibers are 
frequently found knotted into roundish 
projections resembling the eyes of birds, 
or twisted into sinuous curls which, under 
the hands of the finisher, give back wonder- 
ful contrasts of light and shade; on the 
hearth it turns to ared core of glowing heat; 
but its crowning glory lies in its wonderful 
harvests of sweets, averaging five pounds 
of sugar from year to year; in its old age 
still pouring its unabated tides, vigorous 
and strong as though no drafts had ever 
been made upon it. 

In that mythic pantheon where trees were 
gods, what other forest monarch have we 
so worthy to be enshrined? The Egyptian 
worshiped the sycamore, and from iis 
branches pictured the mother cf the gods 
pouring the waters of life to thirsty souls 
waiting below. The Arab paid divine hon- 
ors tothe palm, and from its sap distilled an 
elixir which conferred jmmortal life. From 
the gogard the Hindu extracted the won- 
derful Soma whose taste made men as 
gods. In every ancient religious cultus 
there flourished some tree, some tooba or 
ygdrasii or Chinese tong, before which 
the devotees bent down in adoration. So 
here in this land, undreamed of by Aryan 
or Semite or Iranian, the Iroquois proved 
the Emersonian axiom, that there is one 
mind common to all individual men, in 
their worship of the maple. When the ides of 
March drew near, and the sun, the supreme 
Manitou of manitous, flooded the world 
with the increasing splendors of his ver- 
nal rays, the warriors gathered, resplendent 
in their regalia of paint and feathers, and 
with religious fastings and stately dances 
paid divine honors to the maple, imploring 
the great luminary to hasten the time of its 
saccharine currents; and when the trees at 
last had yielded their harvest, the entire 
nation gathered to feast upon its sweets, 
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and to honor them with thanksgivingstnd 
prayer. 

Ithink this instinctive worship of the 
red man used to stir in my ownheart, 
when, a country boy, I waited and longed 
for the days when March should become 
soft and sunny enough for the sap to run. 
Professor Johnston in his ‘‘ Chemistry of 
Common Life” tells us that the first run is 
tasteless; if it is, the boys’ imagination 
used to sweeten itinto nectar. What a pity 
that the country boy should be unconscious 
of the Eden he is born into; that only after 
long years of the world’s uvprofitable and 
fretful stir, its aureolas should Lecome vis- 
ible. It is true that he lacks the city 
boy’s preternatural sharpness, but 
Nature sweetens and him; 
the beaver teaches him the 
fox cunning; from quirrel he takes 
lessons in daring, and the birds are his mas- 
tersin music. The sylvan year for him 
rounds out its twelve 
circle; his joys are perennial, his discon- 


toughens 
wisdom, 
the 


inks in a charmed 
tents but for the moment. His year’s work 
commences with an idyl full of the wocds 
and their wide, glad freedom, full of the 
sunshine with all its increasing opulence; 
the gathering of the first fruits of the year; 
the prelude to the brown furrows and the 
song of the sower. 

And then what a taste of savage life comes 
with a night spent in the open March 
woods. How those far-away ancestors, who 
in the dim, uncounted centuries, marched 
forever westward the steppes of 
Asia, come back and for the time assert 
their wild supremacy. The dream of Py- 
thagoras, the problems of metempsychosis 
over which the Pharaohs pondered, the doc- 
trine which Plato put into words, that this 
life is but a reconstruction of what the soul 
saw in its pre-existent state, the thesis of 
heredity which modern affirms, 
have all come true. It is not the boy whom 
the loving mother is accustomed nighuly to 
tuck into the warm bed, who prefers the 
couch of straw and the frosty coverlet of 
the March woods; it is the boy who, untold 
ages ago, listened to the wild chanting of 
the Vedic hymns, from whose soul, long 
centuries of civilization have unable 
to blot out the primal instincts of his race. 

How gray and solemn and silent the night 
came down and folded the forest in. Dim, 
ghostly shadows gathered in ever-thicken- 
ing groups behind each tree; a frosty rime 
spun argentine casings over the spray of 
the far-reaching tree-tops through which 
the stars sparkled cold and distant. Against 
the night’s murky the fire 
painted lambent pictures; it spread draper- 
ies of the rosiest fleeces beneath the forest 
arches which hemmed it in, rimming 
charmed circle beyond which lurked the 
mysterious spirits of the night. How the 
fire in the archway leaped and roared and 
sparkled; how it thrust out its red gold 
tipped tongue in derision of the black shad- 
ows which assailed it. That white-plumed 
walker of the night, the skunk, silt 
and lumbering from his long night’s sleep, 
would come to the edge cf the charmed 
circle, pause for a moment, then turn and 
disappear leaving an unmistakable evidence 
of his curiosity. In soft, airy, snowy, un- 
dulatiog, melting clouds, the steam cf boil- 
ing sap would eternally ascend and disap- 
pear in the rosy tree-tops. The bired man, 
as full of resources as one of Jacob Ab- 
bott’s, would sit on the tajlen log that 
stretched across the wide opening of the 
slab shanty, and tell that 
scarcely necded the unearthly encore of 
mottled owl to heighten their effect on 
his round-eyed listever. 
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Thev, after sow- 
ing the seed for future dyspepsia with a fi- 
nal supper of hard-boiled eggs, the buffalo 
robes and blankets Would be spread and 
the boy would creep into them to sleep 
the blessed profound sweet sleep of chiid- 
hood, undisturbed by his companion, who 
fed the flames and regulated the flow cof 
sap in the loug, deep pan. 

And so day and night, while the run 
lasted, the fire blazed, the pan was kept 
replenished with streams running from the 
great wooden reservoirs in which the ssp, 
as it was gathered from the trees, was 
stored. ‘* Work isthe father of pleasure. I 
pity the man” Voltaire said, ‘‘ who is over- 
whelmed with the weight of his own lei- 
sure,” and sugar-making was doubly sweet- 
ened. Then, as hourly the sap in the boil- 





ing pan thickened and deepened in color, 
the time for the ‘ siruping down ” ap- 
proached. The fire in the arch was slack- 
ened, the luscious, thick, dark liquid with a 
stain of gold in its mahogany depths, was 
clarified and strained through wooden 
strainers, and followed by the final proc- 
ess, the ‘* sugaring off,” when the woods 
would be full of the village boys and girls, 
old boys and girls as weil as young, for 
the March woods and all who breathe its 
odors are restored for the time to youtb. 

It is only under the maples that one may 
know the true flavor of it» sugar; it is only 
from the great kettle seething and bubbling 
in the open woods, with » mottled foam of 
gold and brown, that one may dip the true 
ambrosia of the gods. With what impa- 
tience the laughing crowd gathered around 
and watched the sugar-muker as he dipped 
the long twig, its end knotted into a ring, 
into the eructing mass, and blew the sweets 
which clung to it into long golden threads, 
trying time and again until the film across 
the ring would no longer break, but hollow 
out into a bubble, when the moment for 
awinging the kettle from the fire had come. 
Theu poured over snow to * arden, or stirred 
into a golden paste, or pu Jed out into long 
creamy, crispy sticks, whut other confec- 
tioner could compare with the Great Moth- 
er? 

By what mysterious chemistry do these 
rugged giants of the forest extract from the 
elements all their crystalline sweets? One 
tastes the brown earth, the woody fiber, 
and, as far ag possible, the glinting sun- 
shine, and gets no hint of sweetness; and 
yet the sunshine must ripen the juices of 
the maple as it deepens the glow on the 
cheeks of a child. Along the borders cf the 
woods or in its oper gladcs, free to thrust 
its roots into the brown mold in search of 
meat and drink, freerstill above to reach 
out its lissome arms and shimmer and 
glow, sun-kissed and cherished, it grows 
opulent inits harvest and puts to shame 
the meager yield of its brothers of the deep 
woods, hampered for breathing room, f»r- 
ever hungry in the struggle for life. So, 
while one tree will furnish its full pound 
of sugar for every three gallons of sap, 
others will require twice that quantity; 
and while a single tree is known to have 
produced more tian thirty pounds of su- 
gurina single season, the average, as we 
lave seen, is very much less. 

But the mystery of the sources from 
whence the maple draws iis store of sweets, 
the single enigma with which the 
Great Mother surrounds her common things. 
The borders of our ignorance expand as our 
knowledge increases. How many years 
have we believed that the tullelm, Lowell’s 


is not 


* Doge of our leafy Venice here, 

Who with an annual ring coth wed 

The blue Adriatic overnead,” 
really added but ‘he one ring to its yearly 
growth; whereas, it weds the blue sky not 
with a single ring, but with as many rings 
as there are droughts followed by copious 
rains, and the rings of a tree are no more 
to be relied upon in ascertaining its age 
than the tongue of a woman when appealed 
to for a kindred knowledge. So, too, we 
are asked to correct our knowledge regard- 
ve that neither 
the softest winds of March, nor its sunniest 


ing the flow of sap; to beli 


days, its frostiest nights, have power to 
currents of the 
maple; that it is only when the buds of 


quickea unaided the amber 


April begia to swell that the saccharine 
tides ebb and flow beneath the shaggy blue- 
gray coats, Itis true the imprisoned cur- 
feel ‘‘the 
spring”’ long before 


rents mighty ravishment of 
the buds burst their 
gummy cerements; butit is whea the sugar- 
maker’s bt an outlet that the air 
within the woody cells, eXpanded by the 


make 


increasing heat of the sun, presses upon 
the sap, and forces it into the sluices of the 
driven spiles, thus making sugar-making 
possible. 

In the beginning of the present century, 
there came from France a colony who 
settled along the banks of our Black River, 
covering its old silurian shores with many 
an imaginary city. They were enthusiastic 
sugar-makers, putting faucets in the maples, 
by means of which they thought to turu 
on or off the flow of sap at will; but frost 
and sun alone are the agents who control 
the stop-cocks; nights when the ice thrusts 
its sharp needles across sleeping pools, fol- 





lowed by days opulent in sunshine and 
fanned by westerly winds, possess the 
magical formula, the ‘‘ open sesame,” which 
set the maple’s most copious tides in mo- 
tion. 

The red sap stirs, too, in another, but 
higher, life. The chipmunk and the skunk, 
the woodchuck and the coon share with 
the maple in the currents of returning life. 
The doors of the Great Mother’s larders are 
once more ajar; the whited napkins of 
snow are slowly being withdrawn from 
her terrene hampers. Dainty and swift of 
foot, the wood mouse scurries through the 
dead leaves. The desire to slay puts its 
bloody bar between man and this wild com- 
radeship of the woods, from which he 
might learn so much; for this comradeship 
is bright with intelligence, overflowing with 
its loves and joys, its comedies and, alas! 
its tragedies—a human mold, as it were, 
cramped and unyielding in its limits, but 
so precious to the Maker, that not even a 
sparrow falls without his notice. Other 
comrades, the winter birds, are in the 
woods, adding a winged life to the activi- 
ties of sugar-making. One hears the soft 
cheepings of the snow-birds, as, in social 
groups, they fly over the tree-tops, the 
ciispy calls of the nut-hatchers, the ripplimg 
music of chickadees, the inspiring cries of 
woodpeckers, and before the buckets are 
gathered, ‘‘the bluebird’s quaint soliloquy,” 
quickening the blood and the footstep. 
Other winged things share in the glories of 
the increasing sunshine; butterflies—the 
Vanessa 4n‘tope—creep from the sheltered 
nooks in which they have braved the rigors 
of the winter, and air their brown velvets; 
sects buzz and dance, little green cica- 
delix waken to a brief existence; one and 
all welcome forerunners of ‘*the time be- 
fore the leaf.” 

Then, too, in the last rounds to brim- 
ming buckets, how pungent and penetrat- 
ing grow the odors of the woods; every 
bare foot of earth is a sachet exhaling 
musky perfumes. The invisible acolytes 
of spring are gliding along the pillared 
arches of God’s temple, swinging censers 
of incense. The dead leaves of last year 
are stirred by a life that struggles beneath 
them; the creeping roots, sanguinaria and 
Solomon's seal, are groping in the night 
of the earth, seeking some fresh coign of 
vantage on which to rear their blossoms 
of suow. Over bare knoils, the feathery 
fronds of creeping sphagnum make clusters 
of chrysoprase, the pipsissewa follows the 
line of the retreating snow-banks with 
borders of lustrous green. Delicate ferns, 
which for months have been tucked away 
in winter’s fleeces, peer out as fresh and 
succulent as in the hour of their first un- 
foiding; the mosses thicken and widen in 
every direction, and before the woods are 
deserted by their human inhabitants, the 
hepaticas open their starry eyes, and from 
their downy scapes pay tribute to the pass- 
ing spring. 
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ART NEWS AND NOTES. 


BY MRS. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER. 


AN exhibition of pictures by the late George 
Faller, of Boston, wiil soon be opened at Messrs, 
Reichard & Co.’s gallery, probably before these 
words are in print. At least one of Mr, Fuller’s 
finest works is owned in New York—that ‘* Ro- 
many girl,’ which so beautifully expresses in 
another art the feeling expressed by Emerson’s 
familiar poem. And many of his coief pictures 
were sbown from year to year durivg the later 
period of his life at our annual spring exhi- 
bitions, Yet the coming collection will doubt- 
less reveal him for the first time to many lovers 
of American art. His reputation was slow in 
growing, and our local ‘‘general public” did not 
appreciate him at his full worth—did not rec- 
ognize him as one of the most individual, poet- 
ic and charming figure- painters of our time, and 
one who had indeed few rivals in our own 
country, Only Mr. La Farge cin be pleced 
above him for coloristic power, and though his 
technique was of such a singular sort as to seem 
unpleasing to some observers, it was not of a 
sort which any observer could really con- 
demn. It was not unintelligent or erude 
in method, but was the outcome of very 
many years of patient and_ diligent 
effort. It is perfectly adequate to the ex- 
pression of the artist’s aim, which was not 
the reproduction of details or the production of 





strongly contrasted effects, but the rendering 
of a beautifully tich and gently graduated 
scheme of color, and the revelationof a pecu- 
liar,intense and extremely poetic sort of feeling. 
And as such it is good, technique—displeasing, 
I should imagine, only to those observers who 
are out of sympathy with Mr. Fuller’s aim and 
sentiment in general. Different as were the 
two artists in mood and manner, there is an 
analogy between Millet and Fuller in this re- 
spect. Each thought first of his meanirg, his 
idea, and next of his color, and each tried to 
express them, and did express them, through a 
technical manner which may not be abstractly 
as fine as that of certain other painters, but 
which was the best for him, because the most 
perfectly calculated to interpret his idea to the 
world, AsI noted last week, Mr. Fuller’s only 
life-size nude—the ‘‘Arethusa ’—is about to be 
purchased for the Museum of the Fine Arts in 
Bestor, 

From rumors which reach the outer world 
through the barricaded doors of the Academy, 
it appears that its committee on admissions for 
the coming spring exhibition have determined 
that the usual charge of too great leniency shall 
not again be brought against them. Ii is said 
that quality, uot quantity,wii!l this year be their 
aim, and that out of some 1,200 submitted pic- 
turer, only between 400 and 500 will be chosen. 

A collection of pictures formed by the late 
Mr. Probasco, of Cincinnati, will be shown at 
the American Art Galleries as soon as the Stew- 
art collection shall have been dispersed. It will 
bot contain more than one 150 paintings, 
but some of these will prove to be of the 
bighest value, and the sale bids fair to be the 
most important of the season in so far as quality 
is concerned. 

Tre Third Prize Fund Exhibition of works by 
American artists will open about the end of 
April. 

At the Ortgies gallery there will be shown 
almost immediately a coliection of works by the 
late Asher B. Durand, who recently died at a 
very advanced age, the oldest conspicucus 
American artist. He was chiefly known to 
younger generations by his landscape paintiogs, 
which were constantly exhibited up to the time 
of bis death at the Academy shows. They did 
not interest or satisfy the tastes of to-day, but 
earlier generations delighted greatly in 
them, and they were certainly better than those 
of many of Durand’s contemporaries who had 
been as highly esteemed as himself. Whatever 
they might lack, they were characterized by 
good draughtsmansbip, a quality naturally to 
be expected from the training of his youthful 
years. Before he devoted himself to land- 
scape painting he had been a painter of fig- 
ure compositions. But his training had 
been acquired and his best results by far 
had been produced not with the brush 
at all but with the burin. He practiced engrav- 
ing diligeutly between the years 1812 and 1835, 
and many of the large prints which stil barg 
on our grandmothers’ walls wiil be found to 
bear his pame. And as line-engraving is an art 
which has been dying, not growiog, of recent 
years, Durand’s work in this department still 
preserves its pre-eminence among American re- 
sults. The work of the late James Smillie is 
perhaps alone entitled to be placed beside it, 
and the latter devoted himself to the engraving 
of landscapes, while Durand used his burin 
upoa figure compositions. The most popular 
of his prints was that after Trumbull’s *’ Decla- 
ration of Independence.” I believe that now 
Mr. Durand is dead, Mr. Thomas 8, Cum- 
mings is the only survivor of the origina) 
founders of the Academy of Design. 

Stillanother ‘‘special exhibition ” is promised 
in the near future—that of a small collection of 
Mr. Elihu Vedder’s pictures at the Wunderlich 
gallery. , 

The chief portions of a beautiful, large 
stained-glass window, Cesigned and executed by 
Mr. La Farge, were recently exbibited in his 
workshop on Fourth Street. The window, 
which has a wider single span than any hitherto 
produced in this country, is to be placed in a 
church at North Easton, Mass,, as a memorial of 
a lady whose life was largely given to charitable 
works. The lower part contains three large fig- 
ures, Mercy standing in the center and stretch- 
ing oui compassionate hands to Want and Sor- 
row seated on either side. Above is a tablet, 
with the inscription, beld and surrounded by 
angel figures, smaller in size than those below 
No parts but the hands and faces are painted” 
and these are painted so as to harmonize wholly 
with the deep brilliant mosaic work about them, 
The peculiarly lovely and saintly type of face 
which distinguishes all Mr. La Farge’s creations 
of this kind, is as well marked avd as exquisitely 
rendered in this window as in avy of his previous 
works, whether upon glass or canvas. And it 
is a type which has especial interest as being not 
only lovely and truly religious in feeling, but 
distinctly individual—a true creation of the 
artist’s own, and one in which we plainly see 
idealized and spiritualized the actual type which 
Nature has evolved in bis own land. Al_ 


most invariably a modern artist, when he trie, 
to produce a work in which true religious senti- 
ment shall be expressed, falls into the rendering 
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of a commonplace “classical” type or directly 
reproduces the type created by some great 
painter in those days when the expression of re- 
ligious sentiment was the chief aim of art. And 
usually, while imitating a type created by some 
one else, he does not succeed in reproducing the 
religious feeling which it had expressed in the 
hands of its originator. But Mr. La Farge does 
express religious sentiment in very strong and 
vital, simple and sincere way. And he does it 
through the use of a new type, a type individual 
to himself, a type based upon local peculiarities, 
a type by which his work can be identifled even 
though his marvelous and equally individua; 
gift for color may not be expressed. 

To say this is not to accuse him of want of 
range and versatility in the true meaning of the 
terms. Itis only to praise him in the same 
direction that one must praise those painters of 
all sges who bave been most truly individual. 
The work of any really “ original” and genuine- 
ly creative painter, from the days of Fra Augel- 
ico down to those of Millet, may be identified by 
the constant recurrence of one type of face, not 
uniformly repeated, monotonously reiterated, but, 
amid infinite variations of age and coloring and 
expression, always preserving its fundamental 
characteristics. It is the existence of such a 
type which proves that the painter had a con- 
ception, an ideal of his own; and with many 
painters of the very highest class it was an ideal 
so beloved and so ever present that it influenced 
their brush more than the sight of realities be- 
fore theireye. For how else can one explain the 
stroog ‘* family Jikeness” which exists not only 
between the ideal compositions but even between 
the portraits of buch a man as Rubens, say, or— 
to name the very greatest artist of modern 
times—Leonardo? 

New Yor«K CITY, 
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MISSIONARY SANITARIUM AT 
MT. HIEGAN. 


BY THE REY. EDWARD A. LAWRENCE. 





Tuts is a mountain four miles from Kioto, and 
bree thousand feet high, It onceswarmed with 
monks and also with monkeys. There were many 
fears that the latter would climb over the near- 
est corner of the Mikado’s Palace, and make an 
invasion. So, to outwit the monkeys, that par- 
ticular corner was cut off—as in BIL, and the 
monkeys, thus completely outgenerale d, have 
never attempted an assault. 

There were three thousand, or more, of the 
prieats—fighting men too—with their temples 
and houses scattered over the monntains, and 
their finely made paths threading its side. 
The priests are nearly all gone. The temples 
are ali decaying, come of them a mass of ro:ten- 
ness, while others are in fair order. For 
comfort, the pilgrim paths remain. 

Some years ago Mr. Davis, one of our mission- 
aries, made the discovery that this was the very 
spot fora sanitarium. Here for two months 
the tired workers could flee from the enervaving 
heats and malaria of Kioto, Ozaka and Kobe, 
Encamped among these fores's, with Kioto 
spread out at their feet, they could rest and 
study and make their campaign for the coming 
year. At first the priests, who own much of the 
land, resisted them. But they soon found the 
limits of their territory, and secured from the 
Government a lease of what it owned. There 
will probably be fifty from missionary families 
there this year, with nearly as many Japanese. 
A rummapn, in an hour and a half, carries a man 
ous to the village of Yerse; thence a climb of an 
bour, or the rago, a kind of palanquin for 
ladies, brings one to the camp. 

If ministers at home, surrounded as they are 
by all the amenities of Christianity, need a 
vacation, much more do they who are engaged 
in the terrible strife with heathenism, and are 
building up a Christian commonwealth—:hus 
doing the work of acentury ina decade. It is 
a terrible draught on one’s life to fight even de- 
caying heatuenism. It is a drain on the sym- 
pathies; it stirs the indignation, shocks the 
wathetic and the moral sense, and weighs the 
soul down with a fearful load of wrongs to be 
righted and souls to be saved. Then, too, 
heathenism touches human depravily in us, and 
those who are fighting it may at the same time 
be lowered by it. 

Besides, the jara and jealousies of associated 
labor must be continually overcome. All these 
things apart from the climate, the labor, the 
isolation in strange communities. Thus every 
mission needs a sanitarium as a hospital, a 
recruiting ground, a reservoir of new life, a 
spot for quiet communings with God and his 
children and his works. 

I have spoken of the lack of reverence and 
worship among the heathen which first im- 
pressed me. Perhaps Central Japan differs 
from Northern—at any rate, I frequently see 
here what seems like genuine feeling in their 
idol worship. The temples are more numerous 


our 


and more frequented, and the marks of rever- 
ence much greater. 





An enormous mass of superstition cleaves to 
this people, and is interwoven with their life. 
It would be a calamity if they should simply 
transfer to Christianity the superstitions 
which now lay hold of idolism. A vast work of 
preparation is needed, and needed now, The 
upper classes have never been so favorably in- 
clined to Christianity as to-day, and the Chris- 
tian schools are filled to overflowing, while the 
Government schools ask for more Christian 
teachers than can be granted them. It is a 
grand time to be here—a time of transition and 
rapid change. There is a pressing call for 
laborers in these whitening fields. Shall it not 
be quickly answered? 


Mr. HreGan, JAPan. 
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Our houses have become full of machinery. 
The modern home has in it a series of pipes, 
pumps, cisterns and fixtures that make this 
part of its construction very complicated. If 
some buildings could have every part but the 
pipes and apparatus removed, a structure would 
be left which would reveal some strange 
sights. Here would be a plant of gas pipcs 
which, under teats, would show leakage in 
various directions. So long as the companies 
can have a profit of sixty per cent., what care they 
for some escapement. Then the water pipes 
running in every direction have leakages of 
their own which are only serious in that they 
conveyed concealed dampness to the building. 
But the most serious matter would be the con- 
dition of the various pipes and fixtures that 
have to do with the reception and conveyance of 
sewage. It has seemed to some so difficult to 
have this complete that the Durham system 
recommends itself to many because it is con- 
structed so independent of all the other parta of 
the building as to stand by itself. In a house 
system of sewerage itis not only necessary to 
have impervious pipes and complete joinings, 
but to know how the flow of fouled liquids in 
pipes is affected by length, by fall, by change of 
calibre, by traps, by friction of surfaces, and 
various other considerations. The bearing of 
some of these conditions is well presented in a 
recent article by Professor Brackett, of Prince- 
ton. 


‘*Suppose that in some way tae section has been 
diminisned, This will be done ifthe pipe be com- 
pressed, as will be likely to occur in bending it. 
The carrying capacity of the tube will be dimin- 
ished. Now, a question of great importance is at 
once presented as regards the results which flow 
from this constriction when water is made to flow 
through the pipe with a constant velocity. I sup- 
pose it would seem probable to most of us, consider- 
ing the problem for the first time, that there would 
be greater pressure at the point of constriction than 
elsewhere. If, in order to test the matter, a long 
tube be taken, having a constriction at the middle, 
and furnished with small tubes, inserted laterally, 
one at the constriction and others on either side of 
it, and made to discharge water under a head, it will 
be found that there is less internal pressure at the 
point of constriction than elsewtiere, as will be 
clearly shown by the hights at which the water wil 
standin the several small inserted tubes. If we 
take a case exactly the converse of this—that is, one 
in which the tube has an enlargement instead of a 
constriction—it will be found that there is greater 
pressure at the point of enlargement than else- 
where, 

* Thus, we find that there is increased pressure 
in consequence of enlargement and diminished 
pressure in consequence of constriction. The bear- 
ing of these principles on the behavior of pipes in 
certain of our sanitary arrangements is obvious, 
and I need not dwell upon it. When the tube 1s 
filled with water there is an adhesion between the 
surface of the water and the walls ofthe tube. The 
result is that there is an attached liniug of water 
which is not dislodged, even when the water flows 
at a very considerable velocity, This layer lags be- 
hind, therefore, while the next one lags less, and so 
on. Thus, the water flows with greater velocity in 
the central portions of the tube in consequence. 

“There is another property of water which causes 
it to behave, when conveyed in pipes, like a solid. 
That is its incompressibility. When along column 
of water is moving in a pipe with a high velocity, 
and is suddenly arrested by shutting a valve, the ef- 
fect is at once manifest by thesudden blow which 
is given, and which may even be sufficient to rup- 
ture the pipe. 

“There is considerable amount of air dissolved 
in water under ordinary conditions, the amount, 
other things being equal, depending on the pressure 
to which the air and water are subjected. Now it 
is obvious that in the case where a pipe is carried 
upward to a considerable height and then descends, 
there isless pressure at the higher parts of the pipe 
than attne lower parts. Hence it happens that 
some of the air which under the greater pressure re. 
mained in astate of solution is set free and so accu- 
mulates in the upper parts of the pipe, where unless 
the effective head is sufficient to sweep the air along 
with the water it will accumulate and form an ob- 
struction to the further flow. 

“If we consider distinctively the condition of the 
waste pipes which convey the refuse from our dwell_ 
ings, it is evident that there must result from the 
mixture of matters passing into them ever-varying 
complications, sa,that it will be impossible to say at 








any given moment whether they are in a condition 
to discharge their prop‘r functions or not. 

“Inour sanitary arrrangements we are accus- 
tomed to employ pipes in which the phenomenon we 
have just been considering is of decided importance. 
If, in addition, the calibre of a pipe in a given case 
be wanting in uniformity, of course the differences 
in pressure before discussed will be present, and 
there will be eddies set up which will more or less ob- 
struct the flow of the water. If there be also present 
air of gas or any kind, this will constitute another 
complication. Suppose we knew the value of each 
one of these factors, and that we had effected a per_ 
fectly harmonious adjustment of them so as to se- 
cure the actual service we desire in a particular 
case, and that we had made our houséhold arrange- 
ments on that basis. Is there any assurance that 
disappointment will not follow? Notatall. The 
surfaces of the pipes will change in character from 
rust and deposits of various kinds. 

“If the object be simply to bring clean water into 
the dwelling, there are a number of inconveniences 
which may be tolerated, such as imperfect joints, 
faulty stop-cocks, etc., and no serious injury need 
result. But the case is qjherwise when the water 
has passed the sink or closet and entered the sys- 
tem of pipes which conduct it to its final destina- 
tion—the sewer. In this region, all that has been 
said ia relation to the character of the liquids, tp 
the diameter of the pipes, etc., will need to be stu- 
diously considered. In order to appreciate the 
changed action which may occur when water which 
is not clean is to be dealt with, consider the exper- 
iment now briefly to be described. Let there bea 
conical tube of about an inch in length, and, pref- 
erably, let it be of glass having its end diameters, 
say, about an eighth an4 a sixteenth of an iach re- 
spectively. Ifthis tube be filled with water, the 
water will be retained by capillary action, and we 
shall note that the surfaces of the water are concave 
at the extremities of the tube. Ifthe tube be held 
in aninclined positiop, the water will remain in 
equilibiium with no tendency to fall out of it, 
While it is thus in equilibrium, if one end of thetube 
be touched with an oily substance, the equilibrium 
is at once de: troyed, and the water at once falls out. 
The contamination of the water with an oily matter 
has acted on its investing film very much as a knife 
would act to cut an ordinary stretched membrane. 

“The sanitary engineer must know not merely 

these facta which we have hastily presented, but a 
large number also to which I have not adverted. He 
has to inquire with respect to the cesspool or sewer: 
How is the building situated with reference to the 
one or the other, as the case may be? How many 
feet of pipe are employed? Is the pipe straight or 
does it contain argles? What is the pressure from 
this or that closet? To make the matter short, what 
are the symptoms which, altogether, must be dealt 
with in this case? Wheu mischief has occurred it 
is not enough to prescribe a trap here or to say 
that there should not be atrap there. He needs to 
kpow the entire plan of the sewer system. He 
must have practical knowledge of the relation of 
pipes end fixtures to the fluids they contain, and 
how length, direction, attachments, the quality of 
fluids and air, etc., affect the movement of these 
liquids—also what kind of flushing and what 
calibre,and what amount of fall secure the greatest 
cleanliness. It is easy to see that the art of the 
plumber is not asimple one. What we need is to 
educate men not merely to bend a pipe or wipe a 
joint or detect a leakage, but so to acquaint them 
with the laws of action as will enable them to 
adapt their methods to the physical laws with which 
they have to deal.” 


Biblical Research, 


In discuesing the merits and demerits of 
Wellhausen’s reconstruction of the crigin and 
development of the religion of the Old Testa- 
ment, the question of method is of paramount 
importance. It is a, comparatively easy mat- 
ter to show that Christ aud the New Tes- 
tament do acknowledge as historically true 
much that the new critical school condemns as 
fiction and myth. But cui bono? They take 
their stand on the ground of history in general 
and deal only with factors whose presence they 
can recognize also in the historical development 
of other nations. They will recognize no other 
authority. Kuencn himself says: *‘ So long as 
we regard and consider the authors of the New 
Testament solely and only as expositors of the 
writings of the Old Testament, we stand in factin 
the presence of this dilemma ; we muat either cast 
aside as worthless our dearly purchased scientific 
method, or must forever cease to acknowledge 
the authority of the New Testament in the do- 
main of the exegesis of the old. Without hesi- 
tation we choose the latter alternative.” Here 
Kuenen, the enfant terrible of the new school, 
bluntly and honestly ar usual, takes the position 
tacitly adopted by his friends. Without entering 
on the problem as to the justice or injustice of 
taking this as a starting-point, it must be 
remembered, that this is the actual battle-ground 
chosen by the advanced critics, and that they 
can be conquered only when this position is 
taken, For conservative scholars to fortify 
themselves in their own positions is well enough 
and may retard some from goirg into the 
enemy’s camp; but it will never defeat the ad- 
versary. These facts have persuaded a number 
of conservative scholars that the controversy 
can never be gained unless the arguments of the 
advanced men are attacked from their own 
standpoint, and it is shown that even from their 
own basis and premises their reconstruction of 
history will not bear an examination. This 











method may be successfully applied in a number 





of particular features of Israel’s worship and 


history, and together the results will form a 
strong cumulative argument against the natu- 
ralistic scheme. Such a special investigation of 
Delitzsch on the subject of dancing in the Old 
Testament was recently noticed in these 
columns. Kénig, of Leipzig, has done a similar 
work in his brochure on the early worship of 
Jehovah of Israel. Baetgen, a young Old Testa- 
ment professor in Keil, has contributed severa 
important points from this view of the question. 
He shows how, in three leading particulars, 
Wellhausen’s historical picture does not corre- 
spond to what the course of events in other na- 
tions would lead us to expect as uatura), These 
points are the following: 1.Wellhausen’s theory 
is that in the early history of Israel the ideas of 
sin and of atonement did not obtain ; they were 
not introduced until late in the prophetic 
period. Baetgen shows that in the earliest of 
the so-called penitential psalms of the Assyrian- 
Babylonian literature these central religious ideas 
are found. Why should they not have been 
found in early Israel? 2. In Wellhauseu’s scheme 
the idea of a covenant between God and Israel 
is regarded asthe creation of later prophets. 
The reletion existing between Jehovah and the 
people was originally a purely natural one. But 
the idea of a special covenact relation between 
a God and a particular people is found at a very 
early stage also among the other Semitic people, 
There is nv reason for believing that the idea 
was introduced in Israel only a short time be- 
fore the exile, The analogy of history is against it 
3. A leading thought of Wellhauseu’s is, that the 
codification of the ceremonial laws did not take 
place while the temple, where these ceremonies 
were practiced, was in existence, but only after 
its destruction. This, too, does violeuce to 
historical parallels from other nations. The sac- 
rificial tablets of Carthage and of Marseilles are 
known to have been codified before the destruc- 
tion of Carthage. These are of special impor- 
tance in this connection, and they show a 
remarkable resemblance to those of Leviticus, 
the order in both -being the larger sacrificial 
animals, then the smaller, then birds, then 
fruits of the field, Even the burnt-offeringwhich 
Wellhauseu confidently claims for avery late 
period, has its parallel in the b55 of the tablet 
of Marseilles. In other particulars also there is 
an argreement. What reason is there, then, to 
look for such a late appearance of this codifica- 
tion in Israel? 








Science. 


Many naturalists are concluding that by far 
too much is made of variations in form in con- 
nection with the organs of plants, and, hence, 
the speculations of Grant Allen, Sir John Lub- 
book, aud otherr, who construct hypotheses 
from individual self-interest, pleasant and in- 
structive as they are, must be received strictly 
as hypotheses, and nothing more. From the 
pomt of self-interest plants are supposed to 
have dropped certain forms and assumed others 
when the change would be in some way benefi- 
cial to them; and the essays of these gentlemen 
abound in illustrations, showing how some par- 
ticular form must give the plant a great advan- 
tage. But there are other naturalists who be- 
lieve that variation in form, from the necessity 
for identification by sentient beings, is gen- 
erally desirable outside of any special benefit to 
that which varies. These look on variations, 
therefore, as having no particular importance 
in the economy of plant life. Those navuraliste 
have also their illustrations, A recent one re- 
fers to a plant introduced in 1885, from the 
Congo River, called Strophantus Ledienii, The 
flower is in form and appearance like the com- 
mon toad flower or carrion flower of our gar- 
dens—Stapelia—but each petal about half an 
inch long is suddenly produced to a slender rib- 
bon of geven or eight inuhes in length. As the 
flowers are boraein clusters, the mass of twenty 
or twenty-five slender tails make a striking 
variation from other apocynaceous plants, but 
cannot possibly be of any more benefit to 


the species than it wovid be to the 
numerous planis of the same order, the 
petals of which are not produced into 


such long slender tails, The sepals of some 
Cypripediums have similar slender tails, and it 
has been before noted that this section bas de- 
rived certainly no more advantage in the 
‘* struggle for life” than the tailless Oypripedi- 
ums, These contend that variation is useful in 
the whole economy of Nature, but by no means 
always ef use to that which varies, The dis- 
tinction between these two classes is of great 
scientific importance, because the effort for in- 
dividual advantage has been taken as the leading 
factor in the origin of species by many eminent 
naturalists, while the other class contend that 
change is under the direction of unselfish intel- 
ligence, having an eye to the general good. 


...[t is suggested by Prof. Oliver Lodge, of 
London, that the recent discovery of the power 
of electricity to clarify an atmosphere of dust, 
may be successfully applied to clear the ‘ajmos- 
phere of cities from the overhanging dust and 





smoke clouds. 
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: Srhool and College. 


J 

AT the recent meeting in Washington of the 
Department of Sup-rintenderce, a» it is calied, 
of the National Educational Aesvciation, some 
important sulj cte were discussed, Among 
them was that of **Coeducation of the R:ces.” 
It was introdvced by State Superint+ndent 
Young, of Nevaas, in a lng and carefully pre- 
pared essav. He escribed she various race «le- 
ments ip this country, but gave + peciaiattention 
to the prob!. m of th++ ducation of races on the 
Puc fic Coast, He spoke of the Chinese as living 
in moral and ma cris! oith. *‘Their quarters 
are ell alike in toeir fil: hic ess” ; their minds are 
ruo in a narrow mod: ‘hey bave Lo social sym- 
pathy, no jocal or national pride. Altogetuer 
he gave a very discouraging view of them, but 
held that the Chiuese youth should be « ducated, 
Toe Califorvia courts bave decided that Obinese 
youth born in this country have ths sane rights 
as the youh of the most privileged clasees, 
and the school directors of San Fraucisco 
have, io conformity with this decision, rented 
a buildiuog where by themselves the Chi- 
nese you:h may attend school. ‘Of the 1,000 
of these youtb,” said Mr, Young, *‘1in that eity 
a few weeks since, I fuund in my visit to this 
schoo! but twenty-one pupils. he Jatest offi. 
cial returrs from the office of the superintend- 
ent of public iostructio:, give but twenty five 
as the number of Chinese youth in the public 
schools of the whole state. Althcugh Oregon 
has a Chinese population of 10,000, Superintend- 
ent McElroy save he has never seen a Chineee 
child in schow), nor bas he ever beard of one be- 
in; in a echool under hia supervision. At 
present there is not one Chinese cbild either in 
the public schools of Arizona or Nevada, In- 
cluding those in the scbouls of the various mis- 
sionary societies, I think there is not an enroll- 
ment of five per cent. of the whule number of 
Chinese youth of school age.” Mr. Yuung ex- 
pressed bimseif in strong terms against the idea 
of educating white end yel.ow children together. 
He aid: 

“The theorist may theorize, the moralist may 

mraliz?,b1t tie ma'ter-of-fact American wil oot 
become the associate of the Chinese serf, Jf the 
Jatter be a steuch in the nostrils of our civilization, 
much more faial is his compavionship with the 
Caucasian child, whose character should be per- 
mitred to develop in none cther than an atmos- 
phere of hign moral i1 duences.” 
He furtber sid that the education suitable to 
the Americ.n ycuth would be of no value what- 
ever to the Chinese, Superintendent Koott, of 
Tiffio, O , thought that the races could not ve 
educated toge her. Superintendent Marble, of 
Worcester, Mats , e814 a broad view wouid ren- 
der tbe race quertion less forwidable. As to 
the Indians and Chinese they are really our eou- 
cational suoeriors in industrial lines, ** Hand- 
educa ion bas long been in vogus with the In- 
diane; ~e oaght toemploy them as teachers in 
otirr indastris! annexes. Toe Chivese excel iv 
the use of tools and in every imitativs art. 
Empioy lodians and Cbi-<se 1p the mannal 
trai: ing echoo)s and keepcool, Tne rest may 
be left to im.” 


4..-Covgresrs made i's first appropriation for 
Indien Educa itn in 1570, cuvside of treaty 
stipuiationr, The amouns given annually was, 
however, quite email uo 1841. Since that 
year is bas grown Jerger and Jarger until it hav 
now rescbed avd passed the miinov Ine, Ibe 
appropriation for 1582 wae $218,f00; for the 
entren: fiscai year 1t is $1,211,415. Tbe Goy- 
erpment hes also developed ap «ducational 
poucy, avd is diving tor the poor Red map 
wha: it ought to pave done a geperaion ago, 
The Goverowent + poropri: tion 18 tupplemen'ed 
by privéte ben: fic ner, and missionaries and 
tescbers are doing an acmirable work of self- 
sacrifice. Hemp on and Carlisle are accom- 
piishing wonders io solving the [ndian problem. 


.e--lt ig rot commonly knowr, that Howard 
Doiversi'y, at Washington, D. C., basa flourish- 
ing Medica) Depsrtnent, with a Jarge ard abie 
faculty, commodious lecture-rooms, an #dj cept 
hospita!, and over a hundred stud+nte, two- 
thirdsof whom are white and one-third cvlor d. 
Ac ite recent Medical Commencement on ths 
9 b inst., the degree of Doctor of Medicire was 
bestowed on twenty s'udents, that of Doctor of 
Dental Surgery on #X,and nat of Doctoro! Poar- 
macy on 8 x:tbircv two inal), The Medica) Vale- 
dictory was delivered by a Negro, the Dental Vaie- 
dictory by a white man, and the Posrmacceutieal 
Valedictory by a whive lady. No distinctions are 
made on the ground of race or 8:x. 


..eeThe Unciversities of Austria, like thore of 
Germany, have now the largest attendance in 
their bistory, namely, a total of 13,000. Vienoa 
has 5,007, Gray bas 1,215, Iunsbruck has 863, 


the Gerwan University of Prague has 1 496, the 
Ozech University of Prague bas 2.035, Keaukau 
has 1,138, Lemberg bas 1,101, Czernowitz has 


... Afine new building for the Medical D-- 
partment of the Western Reserve College has 


been opened at Cleveland, 0. Over $15’.000 
was given toward the construction of the build- 
jog by Mr. John L, Woods, 





Personalities. 


A very weal’hy foreign lady, well known in 
some social circles of this city, lost lately by fell 
disease a parrot, wLo had greatly endeared him- 
reif to her, in fact had, by a timely alarm, once 
saved her and her husband from a wholesale 
burglary. She considered Polly's virtues alto- 
g+ther eo great a8 to deserve a vaiuabie coffio. 
Toe c: ffia 1s now finished and the bird is now 
ryiog ia state in it at ber house, The coffio, 
which is as uniqne as the biru’s histury, cost 
$200, and 1s made of rorewood, measuring six- 
teen inchs by seven by five. It took oue man 
81x weeks to make it, and Mr. Stein says it cost 
more trouble than acoffia that is worth $350. 
Is is hand carved, the designs briug Persian, 
and it is tufted throughout with pink satin, 
The parrot’s head reposes on an embroidered 
pillow, and a bevel-edged gluse protects the bird 
from contact with tbe vulgar crowd. The edge 
of the coffin is decorated by wooden beads 
fasteved in after the ccffin was completed. 
Seventeen golden screws add to the finish of the 
cover. 





....There is a man on the Darson River, be- 
low Day:on, Col , named Angela Cordell», who 
claims to be the strongest man in the world. He 
is an Italian, aged 28 years, and stands five feet 
ten inches, weighing 198 pounds. Although 
not of unusual ze, his epinal column is much 
beyond the ordinary wictb, and his bones and 
joints are made on a similarly large and gener- 
ous scale. He has lifted a man of 200 pounds 
with the middle finger uf his right hand. The 
man stood with one fcoton the floor, his arm 
outetretched, bis hands grasped by two persons 
to balance hia body: Cordella then stooped and 
placed the third finger of his right hand under 
the man’s foot, and, with scarcely any per- 
ceptible effort, raised him tothe hight of four 
fect and deposited bim on a table near at hand. 
Once two powerful men waylaid Cordells, with 
intent to thrash him, but he seized one in each 
hand and hammered them together until life 
was nearly knocked out of them. 


....-Some one once asked Mr. John Jacob As- 
tor about the largest sum cf money he ever 
made at avy one time in his life. He said in re- 
ply: ** The largest eum I ever missed making 
was in reference to the purchase of Louisiana in 
connection with DeWitt Clinton, Gouverneur 
Morrie, and others, We intended to purchase 
all of that province of the Emperor Napoleon 
and then sell it to President Jefferson at the 
same price, merely retainivg the public domain, 
chargicg 2}4 per cent. commission on the pur- 
chase.” It fell through, however, for some 
trifling cause or other. Had thry succeeded, 
Mr. Astor estimated that he should have made 
about $30,000,000, 


-.--A writer in the Pall Mall Gazette recalls 
the late Pi iip Bourke Marston’s brief love-s:ory. 
Bliod frem bovbcod, when he was still a youag 
mao he became eogag+d to a beautiful young 
jady, and the time of thtir wedding was near at 
band, Toey were together in the parlor one 
day. Suddenly he notic:d ttat she no longer 
spoke to him. He called her, but there was no 
reply. He groped about the room in search of 
her, found her on the sofa, and put bis hand 
apur ber face, only to find that she was dead of 
heart disease. 


...-Among the writers who will read from 
their own works at the Boston Museum meeting 
ww aid of tbe Long’ellow M-+morial Fund, are 
Mee, Jalia Ward Howe, Mr. Lowel), Dr. Holmes, 
Mr. G. W. Curtiry, Mr. T. B, Aidrich, Mr. W. D, 
Howls, Mr, 8. L. Clemens, the Rev. Ejwerd 
Everett Gal-, and Co. T. W. Higgwson. Pro- 
feeeor Cvarles Eliot Norton wili preside, and 
Mr, Jobn G. Whittier will probably be present. 


.-»»M. and Mme. Munkacsy gave a dinver- 
party receutiy ia hcnor of Mme. Minnis Hauk 
and ber busband, the Coevaler of ticsse-War- 
tegg. The artist isto paint a portrait of the 
cantatrice this tummer on bis return from 
Vieons, whither he intends gving shortly for 
the purpose of painting the ceilings of the newly 
erected Court Maxum, 


....A Glasgow merchant asked Queen Victoria 
to accept a Jubilee gift of a cheese wrighing 
five tons and made from the milk of 8,500 Cana- 
Gian cows ; but she declined the gift, as a sover- 
eign of Eog'and cannot accept any presents 
from private individuals, without some formali- 
ties, especiaily on a jubilee occasion, 


.... The German Emperor will go to to Weis- 
baden for a few weeks immecdirtely after Easter, 
and will there bave an interview Wish Queen 
Victoria. He will also see her at Darmstadt at 
the formal betrothal of his grandson, Prince 
Henry, and the Princess Irene of Hesse. 


+++.The bed on which Napoleon Bonaparte 
passed away at St. Helena, and a splendid 
sword owned by Tamerlane, according t> a 
well-authenticated record, were among the 
things left to his nearest heirs by the late Na- 
poleon Berthier, Duke of Wagram, 





. —- Bebbaes, 


....“‘ Merely a slip of the pen,” apologized the 
owner of a pig. who was doing his best to deatroy 
the symmetry of a neighbor's garden plate.— 
Exchange. 

....Customer (to Baker’s Boy): “Is your 
bread nice and light, Sonny?” Baker's Boy 
(confidentially): ‘* ¥-s, Ma’am; it only weighs 
ten ounces to the pound.” — Puck. 


..+-Eastern Man: * Do you thivk that Bacon 
wrote Shakespeare?” Cincinnati Man: “I 
don’t know as I ever gave that a thougbt; but 
just see what 1t has done for the city of Oincin- 
nati.” — Tid- Bits. 


...“* Indeed, it happened in less time than I 
take to tcli it,” said the lady who was copsidered 
somewhat of a bore. “Ob, I haven’t the least 
douot of it,” replied the patient and tru:hful lis- 
tener.— Yonkers Statesman. 


....A clergyman who married four couples in 
one hour, the other evening, remarked to a 
trierd that it was ‘pretty fast work.” ‘Not 
very,” responded the friend. *‘ Oaly four knots 
an hour.”—Accident News. 





....“*Do you know what has become of that 
relutive of yours who used to work for me?” 
asked a gentieman of a laborer. ‘‘ No, yer hon- 
or, but if yez ia anxious to see him 0o1’ll write to 
him, and ax him to sind me his addriss.”— 
Judge. 

.--."'Cur’us "bout me, Mac—I can ’membah 
do mos’ insignif’cavt ting dat eber happened 
since I wah two yeah ole. F'rinstance—” ‘I 
say, Pone, does yo’ ’membah anyt’ing ’bout dat 
ha’t dollab yo’ borr’d ob me las’ yeah?”—Hur- 
per’s Weekly. 


..--A Philadelpbia economist figures out the 
reduction of car fares in that city from six to 
five cents as a positive loss to poor people. 
He says that when they walked before they 
saved six cents, and now they only save five 
cente.— Boston Herald. 


...-Among the begging letters recently re- 
ceived at the office of a benevolent society was 
one runnicg thus: **This unfortunate young 
man is the only son of a widow who died child- 
lese, and his earnings maintain his aged father 
and infant brothers, whose whole support he 
is.” The Secretary of the Bureau wrote on the 
margin of the epistie the following note: *‘ The 
circumstances of this case are evidently exag- 
gerated.”—The Baptist Weekly. 


....Bisbop White, of Pennsylvania was sit- 
irg one day at dinner with that bold and per- 
baps nozcrupulous financier of the Revolution- 
ary times, Robert Morris, when the latter said: 
*- Bishop, I have made my will, and have de- 
vised to you all my impudence.” “In that case,” 
replied the Bishop, ** you have certainly left me 
the greater partof your estate.” ‘* Yes, Bishop,” 
interposed Mrs. Whise, “and it is plain that you 
have entred immediately upon your inberit- 
ance.” —Ezchange. 


.»+.“*¥cp,”? said Mrs. De Hobson, “ Clara had 
an excellent opportunity to visit Europe last 
year »m compapy with some friends; but I 
couldn’t bear the idea of having the oceau 
betwen us,” ‘lt seems a pity, Mrs, Hobson,” 
responded the caller, ‘*a European trip does 
give such a tone to a society young lady.” ‘“‘I 
kuow it does. To those moving in the high 
circies that we do, it is almost a necessi'y, I 
spose,” concluded Mrs. De Hobson, half re- 
gretfully, ** that I should bave let her went.”— 
Puck. 


....[t was in an experience meeting in an 
African Metnodist church over im Virginia, A 
bew couvert bad been giving in his confession. 
He bai told the brethren and the sisters ail the 
sips of bis life, and more too, with all their ag 
gravatious. He had confessed tuo every crime 
known to the statutes and every sin known to 
the decalogue. When he paused for breath, 
gasping at bis own wickedness, a brother in the 
gallery shouted eolemnly: ‘Put out dat lamp ” 
** Why for?’ asked the pastor. ‘* Coz,” saia the 
solemn brother, *‘ de viles’ sinner done returo.” 
—The Philadelphia Record 

..Oh, Cleary was a janitor, a japitor was he; 

He served the Equitable Life fo. a paltry salary. 

They gave him every thirly days nine hundred 
golden dollars— 

A 8um that’s rather more, ’tis true, than’s paid 
to * clarks” and s:nolars. 


Oh, Cleary was an alderman, an alderman was 
he, 

He got a modest sum for this, and sometimes 
quite a fee. 

He was a frdga! man withal, worked early and 
worked late, 

And put his honest earnings into socks or real 
estate. 


Oh, Cleary he was tried one day, was tried for 
bribery ; 

The jury listened patiently, but failed then to 
agree. 

The ay were indignant—injustice was 80 
rife; 

But honest Cleary worketh still for the Equi- 
table Life, 





Ministerial Register, 
BAPTIST. __ 

McALLISTER, W. C., Platteburg, N. Y., called 
to First cb., Montreal, Can. 

STRICKLAND, C. H., D.D., Nashville, called to 
Mempbie, Tenn. 

TROY, Witi1am, Second ch., Richmond, Va., 
resigor. 

WATERBURY, W. E., Hopkinton, resigns; re- 
moves to Sprivgti-id, Mass. 


WILCOX, M. A., D.D , Oawego, N. Y.. elected 
Pres. Kalamazoo Culk ge, Kalamazoo, Mich. 





CONGREGATIONAL, 

BARSTOW, Joun, Andover Seminary, called to 
Groton, Mare, 

BONNELL, 8. R , accepts call to Spring Valley, 
Muinv. 

BROOKS, Jxsse W., inst. in Stuyvesant Ave. ch., 
Brooklyn, N. ¥., March 15th. 

BROWN. J. W., Adrian College, called to Dun- 
dee, Mich, 

CARLILE, A. Dovauas, First ch., Brockton, 
Mase., resigns. 

CHASE, Jame; B., Pdgrim ch., Sioux City, ac- 
cepts call to Hail, La, 

CHRISTIE, Grorce W., Preeque Ile, Me., re- 
signs. 

COLE, H. M., Pilgrim ch., Wyandotte, accepts 
call io Aichison, Kan, 

CRESSMAN, Epmunp, Steele City, accepts call 
to Aurore, Nev. 

DIKE, Samvet W., Royalton, Vt., removes to 
Auburuaale, Mass. 

HAIRE, Wa. C., Grand Lodge, Mich., removes 
wo Nortuern Michigan. 

KEIRY, Wiu114m, Morton, IIL, resigns. 

KELLUGG, Exisan, Topsham, Me , resigns, 

KENT, Laurance, ord, in Belmont, Til. 

KIDDER, Josian, Grand Meadow, Minn., re- 
signs, 

McELROY, Exsrivez P., Enfield. Mass., re- 
sigDs. 

McLEOD, Joun, Antwerp, N. Y., rosigna. 

MoNaMARA, J E., Rock Rapids, calied to Pil- 
grim ch., Sioux City, Ia. 

MLX. W. W., Paulding, O. (Pres.), called to 
Wayzata, Minn. 

NORION, Smiru, Warner, N, H., resigns. 

PATLERSON, Georce W., Andover Seminary, 
eogayed to sugpiy at Mariboruugb, N. H. 

RAND, Wuitsur, Waldoburo’, Me., called to 
Holdev, Mase. 

SARGENT, Ciapnence 8., New Haven, Vt, 

SCHOPPE, W. Gueason, Peppercli, Mags., re- 


signe. 
SMITH, Wriu1am E., Lockport, Iil., resigns. 
TOMBLEN, Cuarves L., Agawam, Mass., re- 


8121.8. 
WALKER, Avery S., D.D., Spencer, Mass., re- 
signs. 
LUTHERAN. 


BOWERS, G. A., D.D. Abilene, Kan., resigns, 

HOUSEMAN, J H., accepts cali to Hoo veraville, 
Somerset Co., Penn. 

McMAaCKIN, A. B., Newberry, 8. C., resigns. 

POROG, F. M., Van Wert, O., elected pastor at 
Abilene, Kan. 


STROHECKEH, T. H., St. Louis, Mo., removes 
to Lancaster, Lil. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 
BYERS, R, H., Mexico, removes to Houston, 
Tex. 


DICKSON, James Porter, called to Central Tab- 
ernacly, San Francisco, Cal. 

McKEE, 8. V., Birmingham, removes to South 
Lyov, Mich, 

McOOY, Joun, Franklin, called to Bellevue ch., 
Tne Gap, Penn. 

PRITCHARD, A. B., Pleasant Valley, called te 
Fert Greene ch,, Bruokiyn, N. Y. 

RISHER, Levi, Sewickip, removes to Dravos- 
burg, Peov. 

SPRECHER, Samvuet, D.D., San Francisco, 
Cal, cated w saciid ave. ch., Cleveland, O, 

SLOAN, Wm., Corry, Penn., accepts call to Paris, 
Ali. 

ner “9 E. M., called to Allerion and Lineville, 

*~* 

TAYLOR, Zechariah B., called to Scottdale, 
Penu. 

THOMPSON, M. L. P., D.D., 
abroad. 

TRaVIS. M. M., Chenoa, lil, removes to Saca- 
ton, Ariz, ‘Ler, 

VROOMAN, Frank, accepts call to Congrega- 
uoual co., Inucpeudence, Kan, 

WILLIAMSON, Gzonce H , Kukaville, accepts 
calt to Ash Gruve, Lockwood, and White 
Oak che., Mo. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 


BLACKLOCK, J. H.. Rugoy, accepts rectorehip 
of Corist’s cu., Soucn Pistsourg, Teun. 
BOLD, J. E., Ticonderoga, accepts rectorship 
of 85, James's Parisn, Baffalo, N. ¥. 

COLTON, Josern 8., accepts cnarge of the 
Cnuarch ot tae Morsian, exter, ana of Holy 
Triaity Missiva, Exeter, me, : 

DICK. NSON, L. R., accepts rectorship of Green 
Pu. ou the Hoasen, N. ¥. Aadisess, West 
Park, N Y. 

DEAN, W. H, Norwich, accepts rectorship of 
Sc. Anorew’s cu., Woodbary, Cona, 

HENRY, Asuton J., accepis reccorship of Trin- 
ity Pasish, Wilmingvon, Vel. 

LIN 3LEY, C. 38., Wilmington, removes to Han- 
tora, Cal. 

O3BORN, Roxsert G., accepts rectorship of 
Cnurch of we C:0as, Ticonderoga, N. Y. 


died recently 


MISCELLANEOUS,+ 


ALSPACH, J. W., (Raf.) Baidwin, accepts cali 
1o Everett, Penn. 

DAVis, H. B., Canton, M»., becomes regular 
pastor of tue Congregation of Disciples, 
Gainesville, Tex, 
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Music. 


Last we:k presented unusuaiiy little to inter 
est musical people, even in view of the season's 
progress toward a general cessation. The Na- 
tional Opera (this week is its last in New York) 
repeated ‘‘ Nero” and gave it, for the most part, 
exceedingly well; the singing, by Miss Juch and 
Miss Van Zanten, showing a greater proportion 
of artistic excellence, although real dramatic 
quality is apparently not to be expected, even 
from them. Why Flotow’s “Martha,” that 
silly, sentimental relic from the closet of bou- 
doir operas, should have been pulled out 
and inflicted on the public once more is a mys- 
tery even to the ardent admirers of the artistic 
efforts and policy of the National Opera, This 
week ‘* Nero” monopolizes the time, as it was 
very justly expected to do. We compliment 
Mr. Thomas and his assistants on their will- 
ingness to repeat 60 enthusiastically this elab- 
orate and remarkable operatic spectacle. 
From here the Company start out again on @& 
long tour, to close at San Francisco, which 
promises to be very successful. The last 
Thomas Popular takes place thisafternoon. At 
Mr. Frank Nan der Stueken’s third symphonic 
matiné2 to-morrow this excellent program will 
be given with Miss Marie Groebl (who has a 
beautifal contralto voice, warm and sympa- 
thetic) as soloist : 

Overture, * Fingal’s Cave,” Mendelssohn; Air 
“lhe Hindu Maiden,” Reinecke; Concerto in D 
Minor, Emanuel Moor (played by the composer); Air 
from Suite in D, Bach; March, ** Ruins of Athens,” 
Beethoven ; Songs, Brahms, Buck; Symphony in C 
(* Jupiter”), Mozart. 

_...We have received the annual report of the 
Worcester County (Mase.) Musical Association, 
made by the efficient secretary, Mr. A. C. Mun- 
roe. The Association is in its usual enviably 
flourishing condition, the result of excellent 
financial management; with over eigut thou- 
sand dollars cash balance in its treasury. The 
preparations forthe Festival of next September 
are well under way. The local public seems to 
take more interest than ever in the organiZa- 
tion’s affairs, and it is hoped that a suitable 
town concert-hall will presently be erected, ad- 
mirable, in some respects, as is the fine old 
Mechanics’ Institute building now occupied 
during Festival week. Hon. J. M. Hill, so long 
the President of the Association, has resigned, 
and Mr. Edward L. Davis succeeds him in 
office. 





....Ought not, and cannot, the dire ctors of 
the Metropolitan Opera House to take some 
stand against the ticket-speeulating which runs 
riot about its otherwise hospitable doors? Other 
places of amusement have successfully dis- 
eountenanced it. One can only infer that 
either they do not care for the entire con- 
venience of the public, or that they profit by the 
business ; or that they are mysteriously ignorant 
of the extent to which it is carricd on. What 
action otaer theaters have taken against the 
nuisance has proved entirely beneficial to them. 
The patrons have been pleased. The reccipts 
have not lessened. Why should one of the best 
conducted and foremost place of amusement in 
the country, the sceau-jaune of its class, seem 
to openly encourage a specially flagrant abuse? 


....A very kind reception has been accorded 
the “Suggestion” made at some length by us 
lately as to the feasibility of reviving Spontini’s 
great historical opera, ‘‘Agnes von Hohen- 
staufen,” at the Metropolitan Opsra House 
either next season or during some near one. 
Much interest has been expressed 1n the state- 
ments made as to so remarkable and curiously 
unknown a work, and on the practicability cf 
adding ‘* Cortez” or ** Olympia” to the repertory. 
Mr. Stanton, the director, intends to give the 
subject his early attention when he visits Berlin 
this spring, to make various arrangements con- 
nected with his charge. 


.... Yesterday evening the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra gave another one of its interesting 
concerts, which have been such a novel attrac- 
tion here this spring. On the program were 
the Schubert’s Tenth Symphony (C major) and 
Goldmark’s *‘ Sakuntala”’ Overture, one of the 
most beautiful things Mr. Goldmark has ever 
written and quite likely to outlast the whole of 
the ‘Queen of Sheva,” seductive as is the orien- 
talism of that remarkable and long opera. 


....The press of preparation for Easter 
music is now felt in every choir of importance 
in the city—a striking evidence of the gen- 
eral observy.nce of the feetivalamong nearly all 
rehgious denominations, The Presbyterian, 
Methodist, Baptist, and Congregational Churches 
rival one another in the elaborateness of their 
programs. To some of these we shall refer in 
another issue. 





BaRon Gustav von Herne, son of the late 
Baron Guitav von Heine, who was editor of the 
Vienna Fremdenblatt, and last surviviog brother 
of the poet Heinrich Heine, is about to be mar- 
ried to Fraulein Regina Klein, prima-donna of 
the Vienna Court opera, 





Literature. 


The prompt mention tn owr ites of “Books of the W ct 





T&E CHURCH AND THE KING- 
DOM OF GOD.* 


Tue mission of Christianity in the world 
is not only to do a redeeming and sanctify- 
ing work, it has also a reconstructive 
function. Perhaps, considering the abso- 
lutely new elements it has imported into 
human society, we might say that its mis- 
sion is not social recunstruction but social 
construction. Itisto build up Christian 
society as well as Caristian character, to 
mold oldinstitutions, to bring new ones 
into existence, to reform social habits, to 
create new ones, and to build up a society 
which shal] more and more approach to the 
divine ideals of the Kingdom of God. 

What the relation of the Caurch is to 
this view of the ultimate ends of Christian- 
ity in the world is a question full of impor- 
tance. The answer given to it defines the 
basis on which Caristianity is to stand. The 
ezrors men have fallen into on th's subject 
have reacted seriously against the Ouris- 
tianity they professed, and issued in all 
manner of evil and suffering inflicted on 
suciety itself. 

The Cburch of Rome was built up on the 
identification of the visible Church as a 
hierarchical organization with the King- 
dom of God, outside of whose pa'e there 
was no salvation. Gregory I, who has 
been callcd the first real Pope, was a disci- 
pie of Augustine, and borrowed a phrase 
from him to define this notion of the 
Church as the City of God on earth, 

There were early and strong protests 
against this view, but they were destined 
to be submerged until Luther brought 
them up in the distinction between the 
visible and the invisible Church. For 
many purposes this is valid distinction; 
but it soon began to develop unforeseen 
consequenees, and had to be corrected by 
later Protestaut theologians. It remains 
valid as far as it recogaizes that the visi- 
ble Courch may have in it as members many 
who have no standing in the Kingdom of 
God. It gets on to false grouad in assuming 
that the invisible Church and the Kingdom 
of God are the same. 

In the hands of fanatics like Thomas 
Muvzer, the Anabaptists and F.fth Mon- 
archy men, this view cf the invisible 
Cuureh led to the attempt to realiz: the 
Kingdom of God on earth in a theocracy 
whose citizenship should be composed of 
true members of the invisible Caurch. 
Other cxtreme thinkers, like the Quakers, 
planting themselves on the Kingdom of 
God as the only reality, have turned against 
the Church and denied both its validity 
and its usefulness. F 

It is not, however, necessary to look to 
fanatical extremes for illustratiors of the 
value of sound ideas on this subject. 
There are, on the whole, no healthier chap- 
tersin the history of the modern world 
than those which Puritanism has made, 
but Puritanism bad i's weakness as well as 
its strength. Its failures, such as they 
have beep, may be traced in at least many 
instances to imperfect conceptions of the 
relation between the Church and the King. 
dom of God. The divisions, subdivisions, 
and comminutions of Protestantism have 
their root in vagaries more or less subtle 
as to the same matter. Ancient Chiliasm, 





* THe KINGDOM OF GoD BIBLICALLY AND Hisrori- 
CALLY CONSIDERED. The Tenth Series of the Cun- 
ningham Lectures. By JAMEs 5. CANDLISH, D.D,, 
Professor of Thevlogy, Free Church College, Glas- 
gow. Scribner & Welford. 8vo, pp, x, 423. 

Tae THEocRATIC KINGDOM oF ouR LoRD Jesus 
CHRIST A8s COVENANTED IN THE OLD LESTAMENT AND 
PRESENTED IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. By GEO. N, 
Peters, A.M., Evangelical Lutheran Minister. Funk 
& Wagnalls, 3 vols. 8vo, circa 700 pp. each. 83.00 per 
vol. 

Gop’s REVELATION OF HIMSELF TO MEN, As Suc- 
CESSIVELY MADE IN THE PATRIARCHAL, JEWISH, 
AND CHRISTIAN DISPENSATIONS IN THE MESSIANIC 
KiInGvoM. By SAMUEI. J. ANDREWS, Author of “ The 
Life ot Our Lord upon Earth.” Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 12n0, pp. ix, 391. $2.50. 

THE REVELATION OF 5T. JOHN. By WILLIAM MIL- 
LIGAN, D.D., Professor of Diviuity and Biblicat Criti- 
cism in the University of Aberdeen. Macmillan & 
Co. 16mo, pp. ix, 343. $2.26. 

Eco.esioLogy. A Treatise on the Church and the 
Kingdom of God on Earth. By Epwarp D. Morris‘ 
D.D., Professor of Systematic Theology in Lane 
Theological Seminary. -Charles Scribner's Sons. 8vo, 
pp. iv, 187, $1.75. 





Irvingitism, Millenarianiem, as well as a 
large part of the modern caprice which is 
a revival of Montanism, may be traced to 
imperfect apprehensions of the Church on 
the one hand and of the Kingdom of God 
on the other. 

We have before us a group of recent 
works which illustrate the mixed thinking 
of the age on this subject. Fortunately, 
more than one among them supply the cor- 
rective and show that we have not suffered 
all the drawbacks of freedom without 
achieving at the same time a good share 
of that high and true thinking which can 
be done only in freedom. Kant, for ex- 
ample, formulated the notion of a Kingdom 
of God distinct from the civil state, based 
on the laws of virtue as that is on those of 
justice, and not limited as that is to a par- 
licular people und country, but extending 
to thse whole of mankind. 

The great work on this subject which the 
modern world has to point to is that done 
by Richard Rothe, if, indeed, we may not 
Say of him that there 1s no other to becom- 
pared with him, and that in his conception 
of this subject he stooa alone at the summit 
of thought. But like all of his kind he is in- 
accessible. His works are voluminous, 
not easy to read, and will probably con- 
tinue to act on the world through the few 
who have the courage and ability to ex- 
plorethem. 

Of the volumes now before us and named 
below, the chief in catholic importance is 
easily that on Z’he Kingdom of God, by the 
Rev. Professor Candiiso, of the free 
Church Cullege, Glasgow. It is the tenth 
series of the ‘‘ Ounningham Lectures,” and 
ig one of those works which raise theology 
from the maze of dialectics to that nobie 
position where it appears as the highest of 
all the sciences, and has for its function to 
fashion the philosophy which, in turn, 
fashions human socéety. 

Professor Candlish provides a strong 
biblical basis for bis work. This subject 
has been so much studied that there is no 
room for great discoveries in it, and it 
weighs in his favor that he does not profess 
to have made any. The value of his work 
lies in his masterly grasp of the facts, and 
in the solid conclusions he draws from 
them. 

Tne subject he discusses is really the 
same which Hegel had before him in his 
‘* Politik,” and Dr. Mulford in his able vol- 
ume on ‘* The Nation”’’; but instead of ap- 
proaching the subject from the secular 
side he approaches it from the theological, 
and enters it through the Bible and the 
biblical history as his doorway. This does 
not, however, narrow his discussion. The 
real problem with which he has to do is 
the construction of human society on a di- 
vine basis and in conformity with divine 
ideals. He states clearly and correctly the 
theories that have been advanced and tried, 
and traces the results to which they have 
led, He sketches the more prominent phl- 
osophical speculations, as, for example, 
Kant’s, the theories of the humanists,of the 
Anabaptists, the Calvinistic dual alliance of 
Caurch and State, the identity of Church 
and State, the Papal theory of the identity of 
the hierarchical Church with the Kingdom 
of God, the absolute separation of the two 
the Milleaarian speculation, and even such 
imaginary commonwealths as More’s 
‘* Utopia,” or that sketched by Dante in his 
‘* De Monarchia,” 

As the limits of this notice confine us to 
a general indication of the nature and 
merits of this work, we can only add that 
it deserves the careful study of every 
clergyman, and that especiaily at a time 
when the pulpit bas so much to do with 
sociology, and when the sociological side 
of theology is made so prominent nothing 
better can be commended to the preacher 
than these lectures. 

In strong contrast to the sober and well 
reasoned rationality of these clean-cut and 
terse discussions is the voluminous work of 
the Rev. Geo. N. Peters. He writes like a 
man who having. lost all hope of compre- 
hending the subject in his own mind, sees 
no other way of doing it justice than of 
writisg on and on until he is sure that 
everything that wasever said or thought 
about it may be found somewhere in his 
volumes. Three ponderous octavos of 
about 700 pages each, partly in fine type 
and all printed close, is the amount of 








reading that will have to be done in order 
to take in his expositism of the Theocratic 
Kingdom. His work is arranged to follow 
an immense series of consecutive proposi- 
tions, two hundred and six in all, running 
through the entire work, and forming the 
logical bed of the argument. He starts in 
Volume I with defining the idea of the 
Kingdom of God and following its develop- 
ment into a theocracy offered to ‘an 
elect nation,” the Jews, who by their de- 
mand of an earthly king, repudiated the 
theocratic line. Tne theocracy is, how- 
ever, identified with the Davidic line until 
atthe downfall of that line it is wichdrawn 
and becomes ideal and prophetic. This 
Kingdom was not in existence when John 
the Baptist appeared, though we aré told in 
Proposition 38, that John preached that 
it was near at hand and in Proposition 
58 that ‘Jesus toward the close of 
his ministry, preached that the 
Kingdom was not nigh.” Between these 
points the theory is im deep waters. and 
comes out having suffered a “‘sea-chan ge,” 
to fit it for presentation in the new millen- 
nial shape. 

“The Kingdom which by promise be- 
longed to the Jewish people, the right- 
ful seed of Abraham, was now to be 
given to an engrafted people.” In Prop- 
osition 63 it is to be given to the ‘ present 
elect.” In Proposition 68 it is to remain 
‘essentially a Jewish kingdom”; but in 
Proposition 91 it is not the Jewish Caourch; 
in 92, not the **Gospel Kingdom”; in 93, 
not the Christian Church; in Proposition 
100 it is not the visible Church; in 102, 
neither the visible nor invisible Church, 
and Proposition 103 treats us to the assur- 
ance that it is not in ‘‘the third Heaven.” 
How all these positions are to be combined, 
we can neither see nor guess. The author, 
however, in Proposition 106, asserts that 
the ‘temptation of Christ” makes it a} 
clear. 

Tois ends Volume I. In the next 
volume he takes the position that the es- 
sentially Jewish character of the Kingdom 
requires the re-establishment of the race 
of Israel, from which he develops the doc- 
trine of a worldly persona) reign in a geo- 
graphical site of ‘* manifested royalty.” In 
Proposition 175 the position is taken that 
‘The doctrine of the Kingdom is greatly 
obscured and perverted by the prevailing 
one of the conversion of the world prior to 
the;advent of Jesus.” Mr. Peters believes 
in the conversion of the world, but only in 
what he believes to be ‘‘ the Scriptural or- 
der.”” The work is ponderous and diffuse. 
It wabbles from one view to another, now 
representing the Kingdom as external, and 
now as internal; now standing on extreme 
literalism in its interpretations, and now 
rushing into extravagant symbolism. The 
whole is a chaos of extravagaaces, contra- 
ditions, mechanical theories, and spiritual 
enthusiasms impozsible to be compre- 
hended in a rational conception, and which 
the author imagines to be consistent only 
because he is incompetent to comprehend 
the prodigious confusion he has made of 
the subject. 

The Rev. Samuel J, Andrews has at Jeast 
the merit of wriling with a regard to the 
laws of rational discourse. His volume on 
God's Revelation of Himself to Man is con- 
sistent with itself and comesto intelligible 
conclusions. Excepting on the question of 
future probation we do not see that it 
runs into collision with catholic ortho- 
doxy, and there is great force in the pre- 
eminence given to the doctrine of the In- 
carnation and of the presence of-Christ as a 
living force in the world’s history. His 
conception of the Messianic Kingdom, ie, 
however, mechanical and external. He does 
not identify the Church with the Kingdom 
of God, but failing to apprehend the rela- 
tion between that kingdom and the invis- 
ible Church he misses the solid ground on 
which all wholesome thinking as to this 
subject must stand. The tendency of the 
best Coristianity is now away from this 
kind of external mechanical exposition. It 
refuses to find so much machinery in Old 
Testament history, but follows with beliey- 
ing reverence, in the Old and the New the 
working of spiritual principles, truths, in- 
fluences in connection with the institutions 
and the history waich embodied them. We 
find much to admire in the finished form 
the scholarly execution, and the robust 
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faith of Mr. Andrews’s book; but it is defi- 
cient in grip on the mind of the age, it 
furnishes no adequate definition of the re- | 
lation between the Church and the King- 
dom of God, and provides no philosophy 
on which human society can be conformed 
to the divine ideal expressed in the peti- 
tion “* Thy Kingdom come on earth as it is 
in Heaven.” His work stands, however, 
at a wide remove from Mr. Peters’s pro- 
duction, and represents the rational end of 
an illusion as bis does its irrational end. 

We are surprised to note how small use 
Mr. Andrews makes of the Apocalypse. 
His abstinence is another indication of the 
difference between his position and that of 
the ordinary prophetic crank to whom 
through all his generations wild interpre- 
tations of the Apocalypse are the ordinary 
refuge. The unsettled interpretation of 
this book opens infinite opportunities for 
all kinds of exegetical legerdemain. A 
nobler and better object of ambition could 
hardly be presented to quicken the zeal of 
biblical scholars than to close these sources 
of supply against religious fanatics by set- 
tling the interpretation of the Apocalypse. 

The most promising recent attempt we 
have :een to make progress in this direction 
is the Baird Lecture on The Revelation cf 
St. John, by Professor Milligan, in the 
University of Aberdeen, and author of the 
commentary on the Apocalypse in Schafl’s 
New Testament Commentary. This vol- 
ume is a general introduction to the Book 
of the Revelation and a key to its interpre- 
tation. Its particular pertinence to the 
subject now before us liesin the view taken 
of the critical passages of that Book which 
relate to the establishment ofthe Messianic 
kingdom. 

The critical points of Dr. Milligan’s in- 
terpretation apply to the vexed question of 
the thousand years, to the binding and 
loosing of Satan, to the time of the Sav- 
iour’s final coming,and to the: descent of 
the New Jerusalem from God out. of 
Heaven. Of the thousand years he takes 
the view which was suggested by Professor 
Briggs in Tre INDEPENDENT of July 26th, 
1888, that the thousand years denote no 
period of time, long or short, definite or in- 
definite, but embody an idea of complete. 
ness, Satan is bound a thousand years; 
i.¢e., completely bound. Tae saints reign a 
thousand years; #.¢., they have a complete 
victory assured tothem. Thus interpreted 
the thousand years become the era of faith 
and redemption introduced by Christ, that 
dispensation cf grace and mercy in which 
we live and to which our Lord alluded in 
such sayings as that ‘“‘the Kingdom of 
Heaven is come,” *‘ the Prince of this world 
is judged,” ‘I beheld Satan as light- 
ning fall from Heaven.” They denote 
not the time but the fact that under 
Christ the power of evil and of the Evil 
One is broken. The binding and loosing 
of Satan are viewed not as consecutive, 
but as synchronous, and intended to de- 
note two facts or phases of spiritual 
truth, both of which are to be recognized 
as characterizing the condition of supe- 
riority to temptation and exposure to it in 
which we live. To the believer Satan is 
bound. Faith has an assured victory over 
him; but it is also true that so long as 
there remains sin in man Satan finds there 
the sphere for the more intense use of his 
freedom. As for the advent of Christ 
Professor Milligan finds the real allusion 
to it in the ‘‘ little time” which is said to 
lie between us and the coming of Christ. 
This great event is uniformly pictured as 
near, even at the door. To the Divine eye 
time is always short. One day is as a 
thousand years. Hence, in this exposition 
the contradiction between the assertion 
**T come quickly” and the long periods of 
the millennial and pre-millennial theories 
disappear. From the thousand years of 
faith and hope in Christ the believer looks 
forward to the Advent whose time the 
Father hath in his own power. 

So, too, of the new Jerusalem’ which 
cometh down from God out of Heeven, it 
is not Heaven, not tbe final state of the 
redeemed, but the idealized picture of 
God’s peace descending now and through 
all Coristian times on those whose life is hid 
with God in Christ. 

Professor Milligan does not find in it at 
all a revelation of Heaven, against which 
interpretation he arrays a series of forcible 








arguments, for which we must refer the 
reader to the book itself. Inhis v ew, the 
New Jerusalem is the idealized representa- 
tion of the peace of God which descends 
with faith on the believer from God out of 
Heaven, and of that city of God on earth 
which, to the devout Jew went back into 
Heaven when Jerusalem was destroyed, 
and which, to the believer in Christ, éomes 
down again to dwell among men in the 
realization of Christian ideals. It is the 
picture of that peace of God which passeth 
all understanding, and which, in the midst 
of this world’s trouble, sin, and baftled 
endeavor may rest on those who live here 
the life which is hid with God in Carist. 

We have reserved to the end the treatise 
on the same subject, by Prof. Edward D. 
Morris, of Lane Theological Seminary, 
whicb, in addition to its general and special 
merits, represents some points of great in- 
terest. Though bearing the limited title 
of an Keelesiology, it is in substance what is 
suggested in the alternate title, a T’reatise 
on The Church and the Kingdom of God on 
Earth. It is at once thorough, positive 
and catholic, and possesses the qualities 
required in a text-book on the subject to 
be used in the curriculum of a theological 
school. 

Professor Morris’s exposition culminates 
in the representatien of the Church as a 
divine Kingdom. His conclusions on this 
subject are sound, and will work out io 
practice into substantial agreement with 
Professor Candlish. We fail to see what 
is gained by carrying the Church back into 
Old Testament times and writing of the 
‘* Church of the Patriarchs,” and the *‘He- 
braic Church.” Professor Morris might 
save himself some confusion on this point 
and some indefiniteness in the generai 
treabment ot the relation between the in- 
visible Church and the Kingdom of God, 
if he did not identify the two as one. It is 
this confusion wuich creates the ne .essity 
for carrying back the name and epoch of 
the Church into periods which antecede 
its birth. The Church tends to produce and 
to grow into that perfect ideal which is the 
Kingdom of God, and which as an ideal 
shone before the patriarchal as it does over 
the Christian world. Professor Candlish 
is right in his view that the Church is in- 
tended to prepare its members for a holier 
and wider life which is to realize the con- 
ception of the City of God on earth, the 
New Jerusalem come down from God out 
of Heaven. Butuntil the Church has ex- 
panded into this more adequate form the 
people of God must be content to exist as 
a Church without attempting to set upa 
theocracy. They must cease to exist as a 
body politic if they are to be a source of 
life to the world. Only by existing as a 
religious community or Church can the Is- 
rael of God penetrate the world with its 
life and bring men into the Kingdom of 
God. All this shows that we cannot iden- 
tify the Church, visible or invisible, with 
the Kingdom of God without getting en. 
tangled in theocratic conclusions, and that 
in treating of the relation between the 
Church and the Kingdom of God it would 
be better to start with some such broad 
distinction as that adopted by Professor 
Candlish. 

We are rather surprised to note how 
strictly Professor Morris goes back to the 
synagogue for the model of the Coristian 
Cuurch. For many years after Vitringa 
this theory was the best light the world 
had on this subject. But surely we cannot 
afford to overlook the potent influence of 
the Greek 7o/:re(a, and when that is fully 
considered some modification will have to 
be made in Professor Morris’s remarks on 
the Independent theory of Church govern- 
ment. 

The exposition of the different theories 
of Church organization from the Roman 
theory down and the criticism on them, is 
done with candor and ability, while noth- 
ing is claimed for the author’s own Church 
which eannot be maintained on a broad 
catholic basis. 





The People’s Bible: Discourses upon Holy 
Scripture, by the Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker, of 
the City Temple, London, has advanced to Vol. 
V, covering the ground from Joshua to Judges 
vy. We have noticed as issued the previous 
volumes of this work. (Fank & Wagnalis, 
$1.50.) , 














RECENT FICTION. 


THERE is @uch to reward the patient reader 
and to awaken his praise in Mrs. Harriet Waters 
Preston’s bulky novel, A Year in Eden—a fan- 
tastic and misleading title, which the naming of 
the four parts after the four seasons cleverly ac- 
centuates. We say patient reader. Not only is 
the story long and with little in it which many 
will account action and incident ; Mrs, Preston’s 
style is very often wordy, adjectival, and stiffly 
prolix. But there is both patent and latent 
power of no common degree in her book. Sel- 
dom have we been given a more elaborately real- 
istic picture of a New England community re- 
sembling Pierpont: its fine wide-awakeness, cul- 
tivation, self-conscious} intellectuality ; its little 
assumption that all necessary to make desirable 
the physical, mental or spiritual is to be found 
within its small circle, and the arid desiccation 
that can spoil its spiritual thought. Mrs, Pres- 
ton has not written merely a prolonged sort of 
satire; there is a powerful humanity in her 
characters. She has been fortunate in being 
able to present her leading types to us as men 
and women, as well as reasoning and thinking 
men and women, Interest will be apt to be spent 
quite equally upon four or five of the people in the 
story—Arthur and Stuart Bryce,the nuble young 
twin brothers, whose fraternal affection is one of 
the most sympathetic clemente, Monza Middle- 
ton, Mr. Godfrey perbaps; but it will naturally 
concern itself seriously with Helen Winslow, a 
woman of singularly fine fibre, and tLe wife of 
a man quite unappreciative of her, who finally 
deserts her for the fifth or sixth time, in a lazy 
fancy for another woman. Mrs. Winslow is a 
strong study, first and last. In her character 
and situation no one can fail to be reminded 
of Miss Constance Fenimore Woolscn's Mar- 
garet Harold, in *‘East Angels.”’ One cannot 
fail to attach a very positive, ethical teaching to 
Mrs. Preston’s book. It is to be gathered from 
the spiritual attitude of Dr. Huntingdon, of his 
admiring congregation, of unhappy Arthur 
Bryce, of Helen Winslow, and of Professor Gris- 
wold. Without faith there can be no light for 
the soul sufficient to its needs. The failure of 
philosophy and transcendentalism as a religious 
system, is admirably conveyed. In short, the 
moral of A Year in Eden is clearly and feelingly 
expressed. (Boston: Roberts Bros.) 

Miss Braddon has written what in many re- 
spects isan exceedingly fine novel in her Mo- 
hawks; an elaborate historical and social pic. 
ture of London in the days of the firat Georges, 
the days of Lord Bolingbroke, Alexander Pope, 
Lord Hervey, Voltaire, and—the Duchess of 
Kendal and Anastasia Robinson! The atmos- 
pbere of reckless frivolity, profligacy, irreligion 
and artificiality is well conveyed; and a pure 
love-story, side by side with a tragically illegiti- 
mate passion, only shines out the purer with 
such a foil and such surroundings. (New York: 
Harper & Bros., Franklin Square Library ; No, 
553 ) 

It is difficult to tell whether Kathleen 
O’Meara’s Mabel Stanhope is to be called a book 
for young girls or olderreaders. If it be a juve- 
nile (in some sense) it is not a healthful sort of 
a story at ali; we do not recommend it for the 
household library—far from it. If it be in- 
tended for adults, they are favored with a sur- 
prisingly poor piece of imaginative and literary 
work. We really do not see how a writer of Miss 
O’Meara’s ability in other directions, and the 
author of that fine biograpbic study ‘*Mme 
Moh!,” should be willing to put so inferior a 
performance to prese. We will charitably eup- 
pose it some immature effort, injudiciously 
brought to light by the publishers. (Boston: 
Roberts Bros ) 

We have come to lovk for a terse, well-con- 
ceived and well written story when we see Mr. 
Henry R. Elliot’s name on the title-page. His 
admirableWashington novel” The'Bassett Ciaim,”’s 
which served as his début, was one of the best 
of Jast year’s lighter and shorter fictions. His 
new one She Common Chord, is more preten- 
tious, but not less graceful and tasteful in its 
treatment. The title is rather fantastica], and 
we are somewhat disappointed tosee Mr. Elliot 
trenching on the melodramatic, introducing the 
element of the possible, rather than the probable, 
after the custom of the more conventional sto- 
ry-plotter. Nor are his characters, apparently, 
always perfectly clear to himself, hence not 
thoroughly consistent portraits tous. But his 
Common Chord withits presentation of hum- 
ble life in our big city, its unknighted chivalry, 
and unselfish camaraderie is pleasant to read 
and to remember. (N. Y.: Cassell & Co.) 

Few of our writers can enter into the very 
spirit and charm of Scotch or English rural life 
as does Mrs. Amelia E. Barr, whose Squire of San- 
dal Side, quickly following upon her delightful 
** Bow of Orange Ribbon” will be welcomed by 
her many readers here and across the ocean. 
The special scene of her story is the Lake Coun- 
try, with its beautiful or bold landscapes, and 
calm skies and waters. One of those sim- 
ple yet forcible and absorbing family dramas 
which Mrs. Barr’s pen can make so like stage 
portrayal by living actors, is the vital element 
of her pages. The old Squire, living a semi- 
patriarchal life on hia estates, and happy in the 
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love of his two diughters—Sophia and Chat- 
lotte—is a character admirably drawn ; and to 
the two girls, one of whom is decoyed into a 
miserable marriage, to the scapegrace Harry 
Sandal, to Julius, the evil factor in the house- 
hold, and the servants and the village folk life- 
like portraiture is given by those adroit touches 
in which Mrs, Barr has shown herself over and 
over an artist of judgment and skill. The mora! 
and religious teaching is no less uaeful and often 
beautiful than in the writer’s preceding tales ; 
and it will be a pleasant and wholesome addition 
to the family library. (N. Y.: Dodd, Mead & 
Co.) 





.-.-Mommsen’s History of Rome in the edition 
published in this country by the Messrs. Scrib- 
ner and translated by Prof. William P. Dickson, 
D.D., LL. D., of the Univ raity of Glasgow, 
stops short with the end of Volume 1V (Vol. VI 
of the German edition) at the opening of the 
struggle of the Republic against the empire 
and the final establishment of impe- 
rialism, passing over this period as one 
better known than the subsequent period of 
provincial extension, and which might on that 
account be safely left forlatertreatment. Af er 
ano interval of thirty years the author appears 
before the public with what in his completed 
scheme wilt be Volume VIII. In the American 
edition the sew work is published uniform with 
the four numbers which precedes but with a 
distinct title The Provinces of the Roman Em- 
pire from Cesar to Diocletian and numbered I 
and II. They are translated acccrding to the 
special request to the author by Professor Dick- 
gon the translator of the previous volumes. The 
references in the American edition refer to tne 
American edition of the four previous volumes. 
Mommsen’s theory of history and his treatment 
of it are too well known to require notice. In 
the present work he displays the comprehension 
of Gibbon with greater accuracy of detail and 
has kept clear of the tempation which besets all 
merely literary students of the Latin authori- 
ties to follow their example and let the history 
sink into a relation of the personal lives ard 
unworthy gossip that floated around the emper- 
ors and their courts. Mommeecn’s history is an 
attempt to penetrate to the core of that wonder- 
ful political life which sustained itself aud ex- 
panded amid all the révolutions and vicissitudes 
which befell the occupants of the throne. A 
feature of great value in the work is the cight 
historic maps prepared by the prince of cartog- 
raphers, Dr. Kiepert, to accompany the work. 
They are reprinted in this edition exactly as 
Kiepert made them, and with no chenge of the 
German titles. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. 2 
vols, 12mo.) 


....We noticed in cur issue of Mas 4th, 1882, 
“The Student’s Revised New Testament,” by 
Rufus Wendell, a work of immense labor and of 
unquestionable utility, which was designed to 
present to the eye at a glance the changes made 
in the revision of the New Testament, This 
was éffected by a system of interlinear marks 
which was described by the author, and which 
had to be mastered by the student. The eame 
author has now followed up this work with an 
edition of the whole Revised Buble, edited on a 
similar plan, and published as Wendell’s Diacrit- 
ical Edition of the Bible, by the Revised Bible 
Publishing Co., Albany, New Yock. Thesystem 
adopted in this edition for indicating the differ- 
ences between the Revised and the Author zed 
is simpler than that adopted for the New Testa- 
ment alone, and an advance upon it. It in- 
volves a system of diacritical notation which 
will have to be mastered by the student in ad- 
vance. It is, however, very simple and for the 
most part explains itself. Tne number of words 
inthe Revised is 792,444, of which 721,672 are 
retained anchanged from the Authorized, leay- 
ing 70,772 as the exact number of words intro- 
duced into the text by the revisers, every one 
of which is indicated 12 the Diacritical Edition, 
What we said of the plan on which the ‘*‘Stu- 
dent’s Revised New Testament” was done, will 
apply to this comprehensive edition of the 
whole Bible. So far as we have tested it we tind 
the work executed with accuracy, and there can 
be no question as to its high utility, especially 
from the labor-saving point of view. (Sold 
only by subscription. Price, $3.75.) 


...-Mr. John C. Van Dyke has published a 
compact 16mo of less than 300 pages on Prin- 
ciples of Art, whtch traces in Part I the devel- 
opment of artin history and in Part II its de- 
velopment in theory. It is the work of a strong 
pen and in the main on a sound basis, though 
we observe some tendencies to extreme state- 
ment, which, however, 80 far as we have no- 
ticed, will be corrected by the careful reader 
who sets against them what is contained in 
other parts of the same book. We must agree, 
for example, with the author im his censure of 
imitation, even the imitation of Nature, and of 
realism in art; but we cannot agree with him 
that his point applies against Ruskin, especially 
when applied to the question whether art isa 
teacher of morals. Much of the confusion 
which surrounds this question could be removed 
by a clearer definition of art as representative 
and the disuse of imitation for representation, 
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So far as weare able to decide, Mr. Van Dyke, 
in denying that art is a preacher of morals, 
does not deny that it still remains 
amenable to the great canons or laws 
of criticism, such as truth, purity, and beauty, 
We can accept his protest against the Shakes- 
pearean maxim, that art “‘ holds the mirror up 
to Nature” as a reaction against extreme realism 
both of the pedantic and the sensuous form; 
but in rational criticism, as an assertion 
of its representative character, this maxim 
must remain valid. The book ie, however, vig- 
orous, healthy, stirs up the waters, and will 
do good. (Fords, Howard & Hulbert. $1.50.) 


..Dr. Alfred C. Stokes, M.D., publishes a 
16mo volume of Microscopy for Beginners. The 
objects to be examined are taken from com- 
mon ponds and ditckes. The descriptions are 
made as plain aspossible. The opening chap- 
ter is devoted to the instrument, the way to 
use it, the preparation of specimens for exam- 
ination, etc. The objects described are mainly 
aquati: and are brought forward in a simple 
system of grouping. The author’s object is 
not to produce a scientific work of any sort, 
elementary or advanced, but to give young 
observers the benefit of his experience. It 
must be remembered, however, that such 
studies will fail to give permanent pleasure if 
they are conducted in irregular and desultory 
ways. The scientific method is the only 
method which will support the students’ in- 
terest in them and make them the joy as well 
as the work of alifetime. Dr. Stokes’s man- 
ual though not disorderly and though rich in 
good objects and good illustrative diagrams, 
if it fails at all does so through not having 
appreciated the vast extension and so'id sup- 
port given to an observer’s enthusiasm by the 
inspiring ideals of the scientific method. 
(Harper & Brothers.) 


...- Bible Doctrines Alphabetically Arranged is 
a collection of articles which has already been 
publizhed in The Christian Press and other 
journals consisting of ‘ Hints, helps, and illus- 
trations of Scripture Truths, for the use of 
Christian workers and the instruction and edifi- 
cation of Christian readers,” by the Rev. A, 
Richie, Ph.D. The manual is really a dictionary 
of miscellaneous religious topics and not by any 
means confined to the doctrines. We find, for 
example, among the subj<cts, Atheism, Armor, 
Daucing, Blasphemy, Peace, Wine, Wisdom, 
Work, Zeal, ete. Some of thse subjects are 
only illustrated and apparently introduced for 
the sake of the illustration. The definitions are 
popular and are formed to express the current 
evangelical orthodoxy of the non-denomination- 
al type. We note, for example, under “ Baptiem” 
that the author gives no opinion as to tre mode 
of administration, and evades the question as to 
whether infants are proper subjecta to receive 
it. It contains a large amount of effective 
practical illustrations and cautious definition. 
(Fieming H. Revell, Chicago and New York. 
16mo, pp. 262.) 


..- The Messrs. White, Stukes & Allen, with 
their eye on the Lenten observances and the ap- 
proaching Easter season, publish, in the rich 
and dainty style which they have made their 
own, Words of Comfort and Hope (Price $1.00), 
selections from Molinos, Augustine, Cardinal 
Bona, Madame Swetchine, aud others; and 
Heralds of Easter, a new Easter poem, by Dora 
Read Goodale, with bird illustrations in the 
more or leas fanciful style of Fidelia Bridges. 
(Price, $1.50.) A supplemental volume, 
uniform with * Fifty Soups,” etc., by the same 
author, is Cookery for Invalids, by Thomas J. 
Murey, published by Messrs. White, Stokes & 
Allen. Price 50 cents. Also from Messrs. 
White, Stokes & Allen we have an attractive 
edition of The Christian Year, by Keble, in 
dainty white parchment covers, and in a con- 
venient size and form. (Price, $1.00.) 








..Miss Josephine Rand is a pupil of the 
late Dr. Guillemette, of Boston, the merits of 
whose system of vocal culture we do not pro- 
pose to discuss. Without going to the full 
length of his warmest admirers, it had many 
approaches to the method of nature which are 
preserved by Miss Rand in her manual, the 
Prastical Method of Singing Based upon Natu- 
raland Artistic Principles. It contains a course 
of training in the art of breathing and voice- 
building, together with vocal exercises, and in 
the hands of an intelligent teacher or of an in- 
telligent student alone will produce a good and 
pure result. (Edgar 8. Warner.) 


.. The Musica! Herald, A Monthly Maga- 
zine devoted to the Art Universal and published at 
Franklin Square, Boston, is understood to be m 
some sense the organ of the Boston Conservatory 
of Music. It is now in the eighth year of suc- 
cessful existence, anda handsome bound vol- 
ume contains the issue for the year 1886. It is 
replete with musical information and notes; 
contains a large amount of original music,and is 
edited with much spirit, 

-.»-Ap excellent praetical treatise on prayer 
will be found in the Rev. Dr. Rhodes’s The 
Throne of Grace; or, a Call to Prayer. The 
chapters were originally addresses to the au- 








thor’s congregation in St. Louis, but they fol- 
low asystematic order of development and will 
be found to cover the points of difficulty which 
arise in ordinary Christian experience and to 
meet them with good sense and a biblical an- 
swer. (Lutheran Publication Soeiety: Philadel- 
phia. 16mo, pp. 2.50.) 


...-According to the year book of French 
periodicals for 1888, all France together with 
Algiers and the colonies, publizh 4,359 period- 
icals of various kinds. Of these 1,540 appear in 
Paris. Of the Paris publications 65 arespeeially 
devoted to the interests of the Catholic Church, 
18 to the Protestant, and 2 to the Jewish. 


.. Uncle, Peep, and I, by Mary Cowden- 
Clark, is, as its writer states, a child’s novel, 
written for American children, with an English 
setting of figures, landscape, and park scenery, 
all designed to interest and attract young Amer- 
ican readers. The story is well written and its 
lessons are those of kindliness and consideration 
for others. It is brought out in a neat form in 
generous and attractive type by Roberts Broth- 
ers. 


....J. T. Trowbridge’s The Little Master is a 
bright and clever story of a boy of eighteen 
who undertook to teach a district school in the 
days when there were district schools, and boys 
of eighteen manly and wise enough to manage 
them, The experiencesof the ‘little master” 
are graphically told, and seem true to the life. 
(Lee & Shepard, Publishers.) 


..In A Child’s Life of Christ the Rev. C. Z 
Weiser, D.D., has attempted “‘ to trace the life 
of Christ from Heaven down to earth, and from 
earth back to Heaven in children’s plain speech,” 
that je, in words of one syllable, not varying 
from the rule except in the case of quotations 
or proper names. There is not much gained by 
such attempts. Many two syllabled words are 
more easy for children to understand than their 
one syllabled synonyme, and the effort to be 


monosyllabic always involves some beating 
about the busb, arin the use of *‘’round”’ for 
around, or ‘*’mongs«’ for amongst, or ‘‘40th” 
for fortieth. As a rule the sentences in this little 
book read smoothly, and the words are not often 
forced out of their ordinary use. 


.. The Gilleltes is a series of bright books 
for children, by the author of the ‘* Win 
and Wear” seriez, published by Robert 
Carter and Brothers. The first volume opens 
with the loss of the sailor father, who, on leay- 
ing home, makes Dick, his oldest son, ** Captain 
of the family ship,” and the history of the chil- 
dren is carried on, from the oldest to the young- 


est, till the last volume leaves them well on in 
young manhood and womanhood. The series 
was written for Sunday-school children, and is 
well-adapt ed to their use, illustrating, as it does 
some very practical virtues, in the following 
order: Dick, integrity; Nan, unselfishness; 
Jack, perseverance: Bert, enterprise; Bab, 
faithfulnegs, and Will, honesty. 


....Four new books bave been added to The 
‘atherland Series, issued by the Lutheran Pub- 
lication Society. They are simple stories, and 
deal mostly with peasant and country life. 
Heinerle von Lindelbroun, by Emil Frommel, 
D.D., the court preacher of Berlin, is translated 
by Mrs. J. H. W. Stuckenberg; Alli, by Franz 
Hoffmann, is translated by the Rev. I. P. C. 
Croll, A.M.. who does not seem to have mas- 
tered the distinction between ‘‘shall” and 
will.” Mary E. Ireland translates Betly’s De- 
cision, astory of Dr. Jenner and the small-pox, 
by Gustav Nieritz, who bas written many books 
for young readers ; while Tannenweise, by Hed- 
wig Probl, is translated from the German by 
M. P. Butcher. These are quietly good books 
of average merit, 

....The Society for promoting Christian 
knowledge publishes four small books the first 
ef which, number one, Brighton Court, by 
Catherine Mary Macsorley, is a short story 
about church-going and the benefits to be de- 
rived from a faithful observance of the practice, 
A Lucky Mistake, by C. 8, Lowndes, is a simple 
little story of children and of their misadven- 
tures, which proved anything but disastrous in 
the end. Wrought by Prayer, by Catharine E. 
Smith tells of work done for English poor by a 
self-denying clergyman, his brother, the doctor, 
and tne faithful women who wrought and 
prayed-with them, and Two Years in the Region 
of Iceberqs, shows what the Rev. F. E. J. Floyd, 
lave 8. P. G. Missionary in Newfoundland, took 
note of during his work in the Mission of the 
Strait of Belle Isle, and tells of the country, its 
people and their occupations, the climate, the 
fishes, birds, beasts, flowers and fruits, as well 
as of missionary tours along the northern and 
eastern coast. These books are neatly bound 
and bear the imprint of E. & J. B. Young & Co, 
New York. Hall Court, by the Hon. Fenella 
Armytage is one of the conventional stories of 
English life that abound in our Sunday-sc hool 
libraries. Chimney Park, or Mrs _ Carter’s 
** Comings,” by the author of ‘‘Clary’s Confir- 
mation ” is as thoroughly English, is more thor- 
oughly religion:, but it is also fresh and read_ 
able. Better yet is Crooked by Helen Shipton, 


being the homely story of a workingman, told 
with a directness and simplicity that is not 
wanting in pathos, and abounding in lessons of 
endurance and faithfulness. These three are 
also from the same publishers, E. & J. B. 
Young & Co, 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Mrs Harner Tayior-Urton, daughter of 
Hon. Elijah Taylor of the House, has been eu- 
gaged in Washington for some months upon an 
important historical serie; for Wide Awake, en- 
titled ‘* The Children of the White House,” to be 
fully illustrated from original sources, In this 
work Mrs. Taylor-Upton has the co-operation of 
many members of the various Presidential fam- 
ilies. 

..-.The new Circular of the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund has appeared. The publications of 
the organization now include Mr. Petrie’s vol- 
ume *Tanis (Zoan) Part I; Part I of “ Nau- 
kratis” by the same eminent explorer; and m 
consideration are areprint of Edouard Naville’s 
“ Pithom” ; the publication of a new work by 
him ‘‘Goshen,” and of the Second Part of 
“Tanis” ; all elaborately illustrated. Subscrip- 
tion—membership to the Fund costs but $5.00. 


.-Professor Henry Morley, has nearly ready 
from the press of Cassell & Company a work of 
magnitude as well as of importance, which, 
completed, will fill twenty volumes—‘' The His- 
tory of English Literature.” Mr. Morley’s task 
covers the whole subject, beginning with the 
early times before Alfred and coming down to 
the present day. He has been engaged on it for 
twenty years, and it is, in fact, an elaboration 
of a plan that resulted in a volume on ‘‘ English 
Writers,” published in 1864. 

.-Mr. Thomas Whittaker will publish, early 
in April, Canon C, A. Row’s ‘Future Retribu- 
tion, Viewed in the Light of Reason and Reve- 
lation.” It will make a volume the size of 
the same author’s widely known “ Bampton 
Lectures,” and, no doubt, will be greeted with 
interest. From the same publisher, the Rev. E. 
Hatch’s ‘‘ Early History of Christian institu- 
tions ” (announced in London for early appear- 
ance) will be issued here, simultaneously with 
the English edition. 


.-The thoughtful reader will be apt to feel 
an indebtedness to Miss 8. B. Elliott (the au- 
thor of the strikingly powerful religious novel 
*The Fetmeres”) for her sympathetic sketch 
of ‘‘A simple Heart,” which John [reland, of 
this city, has reprinted in neat style. It is 
charmingly written ; and is at once a touching 
character-study and a lesson in what can be ac- 
complished in a rude community by unlearned 
faith. We dare say Miss Elliott is narrating fact 
not fancy in such a history as Nat Carton’s. 


....T. Y. Crowell & Co., have ready three new 
publications, chiefly translated works, ‘‘Pro- 
fessor Johpny,’’ by the author of ** Birchwood,” 
“Fitch Club,” etc.; “Sigrid,” an Icelandic 
love story, by John Thordsson Thoroddsson, 
from the Danish ; *‘ The Picture of Paul” (The 
Discipke), by the Rev. H. R. Haweis, M.A. 
(The fourth voiume of * Christ and Christian- 
ity.”); ‘ Cuore,” an Italian schoo!-boy’s journal, 
by Edmonde de Amiciv, from the Italian; and, 
**The Death of Ivan I!yitch,” and other stories, 
py Count Lyof N. Tolstoi, from the Russian. 


...-Anson D, F. Randolph & Co. will publish 
immediately: ‘‘Abraham, Joseph, and Moses in 
Egypt,” being the ‘Stone Lectures” for 1887, 
delivered at Princetor, by the Rev. Alfred H. 
Kellogg, D.D., of Philadelphia, who has made a 
special study of Egyptology in its biblical rela- 
tions. Of the lectures (six in number), the first 
two are occupied with the two chronologies of 
the period under review, Egyptian and Hebrew, 
and in the remaining lectures a comparison is 
instituted to ascertain the points of contact of 
the two histories, Lecture 3 treats of Joseph 
in Egypt; Lecture 4, of Abraham and Moses ; 
Lecture 5 discusses the ** Piace of the Exodus 
in Egypv’s History”; and Lecture 6, ‘The 
Pharaoh of the Exodus.” 


.. The new book purporting to be written by 
shrewd *‘ Mrs. Josiah Allen,” of Jonesville, and 
from the pen of Miss Marietta Holly will be 
‘*Samantha at Saratago.” If Miss Holly would 
take her first and best book (in which there was 
as much good sense as humor, if not more), ‘‘“My 
Opinions and Betsy Bobbit’s,” and go thoroughly 
over it, and cut out some really silly and rather 
horseplay stuff in it, as well as such matter as 
is no longer of interest, she would deserve a cor- 
dial and lasting recognition as the portrayer of 
a type of American women that, hardly any bet- 
ter writer than she has well expressed. ‘‘ Josiah 
Allen’s Wife’’ is a character. Very seriously 


we advise Miss Holly to take that book of hers 
in hand, for her own credit, It is worth the 
trouble ; and at present it is amateurish and in- 
artistic to a degree that a little care would do 
away with, 
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THE CONVERSATIONS OF JESUS.* 
BY PHILLIPS BROOKS, D.D. 


lV. 





The Magdalene.—LvkE vit, 36-50. 


Tue conversation of Jesus, of which I want to 
speak to-night, is a conversation between Jesus 
and a Pharisee with whom he had gone to sup. 
Yet, there is a third person, who, although 
there comes no word from her, has a true part 
iu the conversation. Sometimes silence is so 
full of expression that the person who stands by 
while two others talk seems to take part in the 
conversation, by continually giving direction to 
others’ thoughts and words, 

Tae company congregated there is a signifi- 
cantone. Letus think of that for a few mo- 
ments, It consisted of Jesus, the Pharisee at 
whose feast Jesus sat, and the poor woman, 
creeping in from the street and paying the 
homage of her devotion, gratitude and humbie 
love. 

We sometimes speak and feel as if Jesus had 
only to do with the poor and needy. Yet, as we 
look through the New Testament we are struck 
by seeing how often he had something to do 
with those who were rich and prosperous. Jesus 
Was not simply the champion of the poor and 
sinful. He came, indeed, t» call, not the right- 
eous but sinners to repentance, because only 
they who know that they are sinners can know 
their need of repentance. But there is some- 
thing Jarger than the mere champiorship by 
Jesus of one sort or condition of men. He con- 
tributed very much more to the solution of the 
great problems of human relationship than he 
could have done if he had made himself the 
champion of one side or class or condition or 
sort of men. Jesus was the representative of 
bumanity, in order that he might inspire hu- 
manity with love to God. The testimony which 
he bore in his assertion of the richness and the 
possiouities of human life was on both sides. 
Ua the one side he taught the rich man how to 
make his riches serve his spiritual life; and on 
the other side he taught the poor man how to 
become master of his poverty and extrae: fromit 
that help for the soul, which could make him 
rich in the midst of his rags and his famine. 

He asserted, in the first place, the way in 
which aman shall be superior to the fact of 
poverty or the fact of wealth. And until some 
such assertion shall take place in the midst of 
men’s conception of human life, until is shail 
be declared possible for a human soul to live in 
so ligh.a region that it shall be above poverty 
or riches, the problems of society can never be 
soived. 

Now, when Jesus hal been preaching and 
healing disease for a while in the stree.s, he was 
asked by a certain man to enter into his house 
and become fora season a partcof his house- 
hold. Jesus did not care whether the man was 
rich or poor, but he went into his house because 
he was a man. So he found himee!f, for this time 
at least, at the table of a rich map, and partak- 
ing of that which he bad to bestow upon him, 

But, with the freedom of an Eastern city, of 
which we can form very little conception, the 
house was open to every description of persons, 
and a poor sinful woman came crceping in. 
Notice that the contrastis not between poverty 
aud wealth, bus between two moral conditions ; 
between a Pharisee, standing forth in tae bight 
of fyyintegrity, and that poor woman, crouch- 
ing at the feet of Jesus, unwilling, not merely to 
louk up into the face of Jesus, but into any 
face, because apy human face was a rebuke to 
her. 

We must not suppose on account of the word® 
which Jesus spake to the Pharisees sometimes’ 
that every Poarisee was surrounded by a great 
cluud of ceusure. Lhe Pharisee in Jerusalem 
seems to me a very modern sort of man. I sup- 
pose that is because men, in certain conditions 
of life become cosmopolitan, and so are easily 
recognized by the world at large. The Phariveo 
Was a man of severe and upright integrity. 
And one thing that had grown in the soil of the 
whole race of Pharisees was a hatred of senti- 
mentalism. Taiey had learned that any mani- 
festation of feeling was often insincere, so they 
had drawn themselves up end said that hfe was 
not to manifest itself in any outbursis of emo, 
tion. There were certain duties, and who- 
ever did those, in simple, coid austerity and 
accuracy, should be accepted as the pattern 
man. Taoey had Jearned to be indignant at 
the way in which, very often, men of sott 
hearts, and not of earnest consciences, had sen- 
timentalized about sin; so that, just as soon as 
any man fell into great wickednes+, or any crim- 
inal found himself under arrest and awaiting 
punishment, these men poured out lavish pity, 
avd seemed to have some sort of admiration 
for the way in which the sinuer had set the law 
at defiance. We can sce the danger into which the 
Pharisee necessarily would fall. Despising eenti- 
mentalism, ve would come, by and by, to deapis: all 

he nobler sentiments, confusing sentiment with 
sentimentalism. Thus he would narrow the 
possibilitics of righteougnere, He would come 





*A Lenten lectare, delivered in Trinity Church, 
Boston, Mass,, Wednesday evening, March 234, 1887, 


to think righteous only those who could do the 

things which were possible to the lower natures. 

‘rhe Pharisee bad violated very few command- 

ments. He had kept the laws that came down 

from Moses, and he had added a multitade of 

laws and had kept these. The trouble with him 

was that he never had any enterprising desire 

to help other men and bring sinners back from 

their sinfulness. His was a religion of hard 

justice ; and that religion of justice must neces- 

sarily narrow itself and deal with external 

things. It was like that which we so often find, 

the evil came from a perversion of what was 

right. From hating mere sentimentality, the 

Pharisees had come to occupy the position in 

which they stood when Jesus found them. 

How men are always cutting their lives into 
halves! We have seen this in theology. Theol- 
ogy, in former times, was divided into two sepa- 
rate parte, called ‘* justice” and “love.” There 
was supposed to be a certain sort ef conflict be- 
tween these two.; and then some adjustment of 
this by what was called the *‘ pian of salvation.” 
But men have come to think more wisely. We 
have come to see that justice, standing alone 
would be unjust. And, on the other side, we 
see that love, working entirely by itself, and 
having no deep standards of righteousness, 
would not really be love. Only that love which 
is rooted and every moment exercises itself in 
justice, always bringing the threats and dangers 
of God’s law before those whom it loves out of 
the very heart of its affection; on the other 
hand, only that justice which is intent on the 
salvation of mankind—only such justice and 
such love can realize the nature of God; 
and such justice and auch love are iden- 
tical with one another. Justice is but 
the full exercise of any complete nature 
in its completeness. For God to léave the 
sinner in his sin unhelped would be unjast. 
Love beams upon every page of the Gospels and 
shines from every look of Jesus Christ. Let us 
not try to separate the justice and the love of 
God. Icis love that brings us our punishment ; 
it is justice that brings us our salvation. Tse 
complete God gives himself entirely in the In- 
carnation fur the entire salvation of his pocr 
child who has fallen into sin. 

I have been struck very often in looking over 
the Gospels by secing how many of these oppo- 
sitions there were between two souls; one of 
which tricd to do every duty, but not acting 
from the highest motives, narrowed and re- 
stricted duty, while on the other side there has 
been a cou! which, wandering from God ard 
doing a great many wretched and wicked thinge, 
hag, at the same time, even from that wicked- 
ness, caught at something of the love of God, 
and so become fitted for more complefely doirg 
his will by and by. Do you remember the 
prayers that come in contrast, that of the 
Pharisee, *‘ Lord I thank thee that I am not as 
other men are, or even as this publican,” andon 
the other side, the publican saying, *‘God be 
merciful to me a sinner”? We may believe that 
the Pharisee was in earnest, and spoke the 
truth; but he bad no great utterance of love 
toward God in his soul. The publican was full 
of sin, but bis soul was burniug with the desire 
to escape from sin. You remember the two 
sisterz, into whose house Jesus loved to go. 
You remember that Martha went on in her re- 
stricted way, doing her duty as she saw it, 
getting the Master’s dinner and making every- 
thing comfortable around him, while Mary sat 
at his feet, neglecting duty, if you please, but 
getting the affection of her Master into her 
soul and becoming ready for any future 
duty she might have to do. You remember the 
story of the prodigal sop, where all this comes 
to its consummation. ‘There is the elder brother 
who stays in his father’s house, and as the years 
go by breaks no laws of bis father. But you get 
no id-a anywhere in the parable that his soul 
was full of love to his father, Then, by and by, 
the poor prodigal comes back from amidst the 
bariots and the swine, his soul tilled wit peni- 
tence and love, and receives a glad welcome into 
his father’s house. You remember how that 
poor Canaanitish woman, who wasin no sense 
one of Jesus’ disciplee, had caught a deeper 
understanding of him than the disciples them- 
selves. 

Indeed, we know, as we look throvgh all 
Christian history, aswe look around upon all 
Christian life to-day, how these two thirgs are 
constantly presenting themselves. There are 
certain people, especially in the large churches, 
who despise all enthusiasm. They have kept the 
law of God with a certain accuracy all their lives. 
There are certain other people who congregate in 
certaino her churches, who have come to God out 
of far wanderings. Do you not know the dif- 
ference between these two classes? The one class 
lacks enthusiasm ; while the other clase, con- 
ecious of having been dug out of the depths of 
sinfulness, feel a glow and an enthusiasm, so 
that ther hymns ring through the ear of 
Christendom, and their prayers seem to go pierc- 
ing through the ear of God. 

Now, there is a certain perplexity here. It 
would seem at first, that the son, in order to 
bave the richest garment and eat of the fatted 





calf must go and live among the harlots and 


come back tothe father’s house, Some such 

doctrine men sometimes seem to preach. 

There seems to be among a great many people 

a kind of feeling that a man must first be very 

wicked in order that he may at length be very 

good, What shall we say with regard to it? 

Here we have the difficulty presented in the 

case of the Pharisee and this poor women; 

there, in the elder and the younger brother; 

again, in the Pharizee and the publican as 

they stood in the temple; by and by it appeared 

in the theology of the Christian Church. 8t. 

Paul dealt with it in those words which I thiuk I 

quoted last Wednesday evening: ** What shall 

we say then? Shall we continue in sin that 

grace may abound? God forbid.” 

I think we can see some solution of the mys- 

tery, and one sufficiently clear if we look a little. 

In the first place, does it not seem as if the 
Pharisee, if he had had a iarger heart, would 
have gained something of the experience of her 
sin without entrance into the sinin the midst 
of which she had lived; and so would have 
known the richness of love with which she came 
to the Saviour. Suppose the elder brother, 
some day as he sat in the father’s house, and 
saw bow the father’s house was sad because of 
the absent son, had girded himself and said: “I 
will go and will not rest until I find my brother 
and brivg him back again into my father’s 
house.” And suppose that, in the midst of 
those scenes his whole soul hated, he had found 
his reereant brother and dragged him home and 
set him down at the father’s table ; would not the 
elder brother have shared in the richness of the 
younger brother’s experience withuut his sin? 
Ab! we have seen it. Jesus Christ, the eldest 
son came forth from the Father's house to bring 
the wandering son back to his Father’s house. 
And did ever any soul feel the depth and inten- 
sity of sinas Jesus felt it? There, I believe, my 
friends, 18 the way in which a man, without sin, 
may enter into the depth of gratitude for the 
rescue from sin, which is in the heart of the 
rescued sinner himself. 

Go into the dark places of our city, find there 
the men and women who are drunkards and har- 
lote, bring them to the Father’s house, that they 
may be reconciled by the eternal mercy to the 
eternal holiness. And while each poor rescued 
sinner will glow with gratitude, he will not be 
more grateful than you, the sinless brother, who 
has gone and sought the younger sor, and real- 
ized his sin ¢ven more intensely than he has re- 
alized it; that is the way to enter into sin and 
get the blessing of sinning—may we say —with- 
outtia. You will thank God with as true an in- 
tensity when you see your brothber’s robe glow- 
ing, white and clean, in your presence, as he 
will thank Ged for his inexpressible relief. 

But then, I think we must remember that 
there is no such sinless man; that, however dif- 
ferent may be the depths of the vileness into 
which men sink themselver, there is sin enough 
in any beart to make any soul ashamed and 
dreadfully afraid ; and the soul that is ashamed 
and dreadfully afraid is ready for the ecstatic 
sense of pardon when his sin is taken away. 
Let the Pharisee, entirely apart from that poor 
woman, luok at himself. Let him see Jesus, and 
avything like the perfect standard of holiness 
that wes in Jesus’ life. Then his hands would 
be litted in prayer: ‘‘God be merciful to me, a 
sinner !” : 

Again the Pharisce has precisely the same 
reason for thanking God for having been saved 
from falling into sin that any vilest sinner has 
for thanking God when he has been dragged 
out of sin after falling into it. The man who 
has been saved from the precipice by virtue of 
the watching hand outstretched—I do not know 
why he should not be as grateful as his brother 
who has been lifted by the same hand out of the 
depth into which he has fallen from the edge of 
the precipice. Your brother has let his life be 
draggied in the mire, and God has saved him, 
and he is grateful. You have beea saved from 
allthat. Whatthen? Shall you be lets grate- 
ful for the mercy that has preserved you than he 
for the mercy that has rescued him? Shall the 
elder brother, who has been kept by the father's 
love in the household, be less grate!ul than the 
younger brother who has been brought back 
again? Two siuners stand together before the 
mercy seat. If he whose life has been all stained 
and wretched rejoices with enthusiastic grati- 
tude in proportioa to the depth of the sin into 
which he bas fallen, and for which he has been 
forgiven, shal] not bis brother standing beside 
him rejoice that he has been saved from to much 
into which his poor brother has fallen? Shall 
he sing cold and heartless songs and have only 
stunted and crippled gratitude? Shall he not 
say ‘*God, I thank thee that thou hast pre- 
served me !” with the came intensity and earnest- 
ness with which the other says ‘‘I thank thee 
tbat thou hast rescued me?”’ 

It would be a dreadful thing if the only way 
in which the soul could come to feel the most in- 
tense love of God was to go down into the depths 
of sin. The soul which climbs the mountain top 
and looks at the sun surely ought to see as 
much of the sun’s glory ashe who sinks into 
the darkness, and then welcomes the sunlight 





the swine, and then, ont of his wretchedness 





These, then, are the three things: Remember 
that you have the right and the power to res- 
cue your brother man and share in the enthusi- 
astic and ecstatic gratitude of the rescued soul, 
In the second place, remember that every souj 
has sin enough in it to warrant a consecration 
of the whole life to the God who bas rescued the 
soul, even from that degree of sin in which he 
has lived. And in the third place that the sense 
of preservation may lay as deep a hold upon 
our affections as the sense of rescue. 

It is not true that the woman had more power 
to be the servant of Christ than the Pharisee 
The Pharisee, who had Jived the upright hfe had 
power to be more completely the servant of Christ 
than the woman who had fallen into sin. Jesus 
looked at the woman and said: ‘*Thy faith hath 
saved thee.” Faith is personal. The question 
was, which should come nearest to Jesus, which 
should most understand the inspiration of his 
life, which should most Jeave the feebleness of 
self-reliance behind and enter into the great 
strength and peace of being helped of Jesus. 
Which should it be? Which shall it be, some 
poor wretch brought back from the depths of 
sin, or you, saved from much iniquity, yet able 
to sympathize with him, to see that your sin 
may be for your soul just as black as his sin is 
for his soul? 

I do not know how much sin you have done, 
God knows. And God knows there may be 
men and women among you living your decent 
and just lives who, in his sight, are just as 
wicked as this poor woman. I don't think God 
will say which is the most wicked of his children. 
I don’t think any man hasa right to say who is 
the wickedest man in Boston to-night. It may 
be the man with spotless garnts and lifted me 
head and loftiest position. 
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CHATTANOOGA UNIVERSITY 
YIELDS. 


THE Board of Trustees of Chattan>2ga Uni- 
versity held a meeting on Wednesday of last 
week to take action concerning the demand of 
the Freedmen’s Aid Society that Professor Caul- 
kins be dismissed and that the resolution of the 
Executive Commiitee of the Board of Trustees 
excluding colored applicants be rescinded. The 
following is the action of the trustees : 


‘Having carefully considered the action of the 
Board of Managers of the Freedmen’s Aid Society 
as submitted to us in their printed communication, 
dated February 24th, 1887, the Board of Trustees of 
the Chattanooga University herevy declare: 

1, That we earnestly desire to administer the 
trust committed to us in a spirit of the fullest possi- 
ble harmony with the Freedmen’s Aid Society and 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

“9, We understood, prior to and at the opening of 
the Chattanooga University, that our rules, now in 
force, regulating the admission of pupils, were in 
accord with the purpose for which ihe school was 
established and with the legislation of the Church, 

“3. In view of the fact that the students now in 
the University entered with the understanding that 
the school would be open for white students only 
and in view of this further fact thatitis not possi- 


ble to abruptly terminate the arrangements of our 
students and patrons for the present year without 
great confusion and loss to them, we there fore can- 
not, in geod faith, consent to rescind the action of 
our executive committee for the present school 
year; but while we, in view of our present obliga- 
tions, are unable to accede at once to the request of 
the Freedmen’s Aid Society, we do, nevertheless. 

agree that at the close of the present school year—ot 
which only three months remain—we will cheerfuliy 
co-operate with the Freedmen’s Aid Society in an 
earnest and faithful effort to conduct the institution 
as a school for whites, withuut the application of any 
rules of exclusion on grounds of race, color or pre- 
vious condition of servitude; or we will agree to the 
amicable termination of the contract and surrender 
to the Freedmen’s Aid Society the entire control of 
the scnool, the building and grounas at the close of 
the present school year. 

* lhe board of managers of the Freedmen’s Aid 
Society having adopted the following preamble and 
resolations : ° 

s¢* WHEREAS, The Executive Committee of the 
Chattanooga University bas declined to ask for the 
resignation ot Prof. Wilford Caulkins as a member 
of the facuity of that institution, although such a¢- 
tion has been twice requested by the Executive 
Committee of this Board, therefore, 

“+ Resolved, By the Board of Managers of the 
Freedmen’s Aid Society, that we approve of the 
course of our Executive Committee in seeking to 
secure the resignavon of Professor Caulkins, and, 
while carefully and respectfully considering the 
reasons urged by the Executive Committee of the 
Chattanooga University for his reteution, it is our 
conviction that the best interests of the Society and 
the Church demand his removal.’ 

“Therefore, this Board of Trustees, while unwiil- 
ing to concede that Professor Caulkins has been 
guilty of any iutentionat wrong which wonld unfit 
him for a position as teacher in the schools of the 
Methodist Episcopal Chuich, nevertheless, for the 
interests of the institution, and animated by a de- 
sire to do that which seems to be for the welfare of 
tne Church, we accede to the request of the Freed- 
men’s Aid Society, and, as an evidence of our desire 
to labor in harmony with that Society for the pro- 
motion of these ends, we request the resignation of 
Professor Caulkins.” 

The Chattanooga 7'imessays Dr. T. C, Warner, 
pastor of the white Methodist Episcopal church 
in Chattanooga, and Mr. C, F. Bates have sent 
in their resignations as members of the Board of 
Trustees. It is said that other trustees wil] also 
resign. Mr. Bates said to a reporter: 

“JT amca didly of the opinion that there is a 
strong effort be ng made to make the University a 
mixed school. I, together with other citizens of 
Chattanooga, were led int» taking interest in the 
school under a false sypaee whether intended 
or not. Tnis being so, f have felt that the best thing 
I can do is to get out; I have therefore as 
one of the trustees. I don’tsee how there can be 
any help for the institution with the law on the stat- 
ute book of the Church referring to colored stu- 
dents.” “ 


Professor Caulkins has sent in his resignation, 
which takes effect immediately. The TZimes 





which penetrates the darkness in which he 
lies. 





learns that another member of the Faculty has 
been “spotted” for removal. 
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Religions Iutelligence. - 


MR. MOODY IN CHICAGO. 


BY A CORRESPONDENT. 








Srvog the account given in Tae INDEPEN- 
pENT of March 10th, of work here, Mr. 
Moody has been East to bury a friend. 
Meanwhile evangelistic services were car- 
ried on as if he were present. On his return 
two weeks ago, his afternoon meetings 
were held in Bishop Chepey’s church, 
Michigan Avenue, his evening meetings at 
the Stock Yards, where his success in 
reaching the non-church-going masses was 
quite as remarkable as it had previously 
been in the Rink on Milwaukee Avenue in 
the northwestern part of the city. The 
two points are probably seven miles apart. 
Owing to the smallness of the churches 
open to him at the Stock Yards he was 
compelled to preach twice each evening 
and in different buildings. The response 
to his appeals was prompt and hearty. 
Good judges estimate the conversions at 
more than one hundred. Nearly two hun- 
dred cards were returned from the inquiry 
rooms. Meetings are continued in this dis- 
trict in the Winter Street Methodist Church. 
The pastor reports seven or eight conver- 
sions an evening. Next week an evangel- 
ist will be secured to aid in the work and 
to carry it on as long as may be wise. This 
week Mr. Moody has held afternoon meet- 
ings in the Sixth Presbyterian Church, 
where the size of his audience has been 
limited only by the size of the building, and 
where he has found the people eager to 
hear him. These meetings, in a part of 
the city which he had never before visited, 
have in many respects been the best yet 
held. His evenings have been given to the 
Armour Mission. The building seats 1,440 
and has been full at each service. Sunday 
evening two or three thousand were unable 
to secure entrance. 

This year Mr. Moody and Mr. Sankey do 
not go together to the same field. The 
presence of either one of them is sufficient 
to attract the people. Hence, while Mr. 
Moody is preaching in one part of the city, 
Mr. Sankey sings in another. This week Mr. 
Sankey has been in Dr. Lorimer’s church 
on Michigan Avenue, the largest Baptist 
church here. The building has been full 
every evening. While Mr. Sankey’s voice 
has drawn the multitude, Dr. Lorimer’s 
eloquence has not failed tocharm them nor 
his words to reach their hearts. 

Thus far in no section in which Mr. 
Moody has visited, has the interest ceased 
at his withdrawal from it, Churches have 
been aroused. Either in groups or singly 
their pastors have continued the meetings 
tu which Mr. Moody’s presence had given 
an impulse. In the Lincoln Park Church, 
Congregational, extra services have been 
held since October, and although the in- 
terest was, perhaps, at ‘ts hight during the 
week of Mr. Moody’s visitin February, the 
previous work of Mr. Billings and of the 
pastor, Mr. Leavitt, had been rewarded 
with fifty or sixty conversions. Meetings 
are still continued in this church with un- 
flagging interest. Last week they were 
conducted by Mr. Murphy, the champion 
temperance advocate. 

The special feature of Mr. Moody’s work 
this winter is the number of spiritual cen- 
ters he has formed, the effort he has made 
to persuade the churches to engage in 
steady revival work. To these churches 
he lends such aid through approved evan- 
gelists as is possible. Next week Mr. 
Moody will give his whole time to work in 
the Rink on Oakwood Avenue, South Side. 
The Rink will seat between three and four 
thousand people. Seven churches have 
united in the invitation to Mr. Moody to 
visit this part of the city. The meetings 
in the Sixth Presbyterian Church have been 
preparatory to this work. Mr. E. W. Bliss 
will aid Mr. Sankey in revival meetings in 
the Union Park Congregational Church on 
the West Side. Oa the North Side, meet- 
ings will be held either in the Chicago Av- 
enue,or the Grace Methodist Church, under 
the direction of their pastors, each of whom 
has evangelistic gifts in large measure. At 
the Wabash Avenue Methodits Church, cor- 
ner of 14th Street, South Side, Mr. Murphy 
will hold temperance meetings in the even- 
ing, giving his afternoons, as he has done 





for about six weeks, to the great audience 
which continues to crowd Farwell Hall. 

These temperance meetings are a very 
remarkable feature of this winter’s cam- 
paign. Mr. Moody says that he does not 
know a man in the United States who could 
fill Farwell Hall day after day, forso many 
weeks, as Mr. Murphy has done, True, 
Mr. Murphy has had the very best assist- 
ance the city could furnisb. Pas- 
tors and Christian people have stood by 
him faithfully. The Rev. C. M. Morton, of 
the R. R. Mission, has not missed a single 
service nor failed to speak when called 
upon. But the attractions have been in 
Mr. Murphy himself; in his wit and humor, 
in his strikingly original way of putting 
things, in his power of repartee, in bursts 
of brilliant eloquence, in heartfelt ap- 
peals. Thus far the expenses of this work 
have been provided for by collections 
taken in the hall. Mr. Murphy has a 
genius for raising money. We are a joint 
stock company, said he, on Friday, and are 
declaring dividends in sealskin sacques, 
new bonnets, silk dresses, tender-loin steak, 
cut thick fordinner, and no more liver. 
Yes, yes, that’s so. Give us your money, 
keep it out of the saloons, and thus leara to 
save it for yourselves. More than 12,000 
persons are said to have signed the pledge 
and donned the blue ribbon since Mr. Mur- 
phy came tous. Many of these persons 
have been converted. The interest in these 
meetings shows no signs of abatement. 

CHICAGO, March 26th. 
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DR. PENTECOST IN CLEVELAND. 


BY GEORGE R LEAVITT, D.D. 








Tue current of a true movement is now mani- 
fest. Nuthing is more interesting or of greater 
practical value as a guide in Christian work 
than a careful account of the origin and de- 
velopment of a spiritual movement, especially 
on a large scale. It is worth while to be minute 
in tracing the processes of the Spirit. The 
movement is as yet incipient. It wou!d not be 
strictly trae to name it a revival, for this word 
representsin our common usage, a certain vol. 
ume and swiftness of current. But some of the 
trustworthy tokens of a general revival are 
alreacy visible. Our hope may be defeated. 
We are not yet in the stage of certainty. But 
one hears it said by observant Christians we 
are to see a powerful work if we wait for it. 

The movemcut was already discernible in ths 
first week in the spirit of the meetings. It be- 
came more defined as the second week opene 1 in 
Plymouth church. Everything favored large 
gatherings on this perfect Sunday. In the 
evening it was estimated that over five hundred 
people were turned away unable to get into the 
house, which holds, withou: crowding, fifteen 
hundred people. The most noticeable thing was 
not the numbers, but the solemnity of the con- 
gregation. Two hundred people stood for two 
and a half hours in the eveniug servic», Dur- 
ing the day there were several cases of hopeful 
conversion, 

Since Sunday the audiences have been larger 
each day by some hundreds than on the pre- 
vious week. This fact should also be noted: 
that in each week the attendance after Tuesday 
remained stationary. 

The calendar of amusements, and political 
and church gatherings, is as fall in Cleveland as 
in other large cities. It 1s remarkable that the 
congregations should have been so uniformly 
large. 

The movement now under observation is 
upon two lines, distinct but converging. One 
line is within the churches. It was felt by ear- 
nest Christians in our churchee, that a work 
which should quicken all Church life into a com- 
plete separation from the world into a new per- 
ception of and adhesion to the evangelical doc- 
trines; in raising the standard of the observ- 
ance of the Lord’s Day; and in promoting 
personal piety and personal work, would be a 
sufficient and rich reward for the effort in which 
we united. This result is being realized. Hun- 
dreds of Christians have gained new views of a 
personal Christ, and of the Christian hfe, and 
have been led to reconsecrations, They have 
seen anew that if one is to be always full of the 
Spirit, he must be often filled with the Spirit. 

The Bible readings bave shown a rare insight 
into spiritual truth. During this second week 
these have continued the exposition of the 
parables in the thirteenth of Matthew. Such 
admirable distinctions as this have abounded: 
‘The treasure hid in the field represents the 
value of salvation; the pearl of great price 
represents the beauty of salvation, a distinction 
80 elaborated that Christ became to many with 
a new vision the one altogether lovely. This 
work in the churches has only begun; but 
thank God it has begun, as many renewed 
Christians can testify. The movement on this 
line widens. It shows itself especially as a true 





movemerft must do, in a new interest for the 
unconverted. 

The other line of movement is among the im. 
penitent. This has only begun; but it has 
begun. The first inquiry appeared in the third 
meeting of the series. On Sunday several rose 
in the great congregation and confessed Christ 
for the first time. Every day since Sunday there 
have been from four to ten cases of hopeful con- 
version. Nearly all of these have been of men 
and women. In some the convictions have been 
deep. All have shown satisfying marks of genu_ 
ineness. This current is widening. 

Yet the rate of the movement is slow. This 
cannot be denied. And there is no reason why 
we should wish to deny or conceal it, It may 
be predicted that for some time to come, as it 
still widens and deepens, the movement will con- 
tinue to be moderate. 

Is not this the nature of all true spiritual 
movements? The seed on the stony ground 
sprang up immediately. Of the seed in the good 
soil it is simply said that it sprang up, and 
brought forth ; not immediately, we infer, but 
with the delay whichis requisite for all nat- 
ural germination. The work of Dz. Pentecost 
is genuine. It does not hasten after results. It 
has in mind the method of the Spirit. It trusts 
God. Its main appeal is not to the feelings, but 
rather to the reason and conscience. In ad- 
dressiag the feelings care is taken to secure first 
the approval of the judgment. There is no ex- 
citement in such a work, from its nature. No 
one can go away frcmany of these meetings, 
and claim that he has been  unjustifiably 
moved. The conviction remains with him; he 
comes again, One man met another in a res- 
taurant. He was buying acigar. He said to 
the vendor: *‘ Have you heard this Pentecost?” 
** Who is he?” the other asked. ‘‘Come avd 
see,” said the first man. ‘‘Are you getting re- 
ligi.us?” the other asked, with alittle sneer. 
**T don’t know,” roplied his friend; *‘I bave 
been three times. He makes you wince every 
other minute; butI can’t stayaway. You must 
hear him.” The cigar man promised to go. So 
men are being touched all over the city, An- 
other reason for the moderate rate of the move- 
ment is that the meetings have been confined to 
the churches instead of being. held in a hall. 
Last winter, in the four days Convention under 
Mr. Moody, there were over three hundred re- 
ported cases of conversion. Though followed 
up with unusual care, it was estimated later that 
not ten per cent, of these reported converts, 
though you had the address of each one, could 
be found. Tke people, it 1s said, will not come 
intoS church asinto a hall. This is not true. 
But it is true that they willcome more slowly. 
In bringing them, we need more patience and 
pressure and prayer. Bat, by and by, they will 
come, The aim here, in working in the churches 
is to reach the masses of the people. 

The methods of Dr. Pentecost are conserva- 
tive. Tests are employed at the evening serv- 
ices. The sermon, of an hour in length, 
closes at pine o’clock, with an invitation to any 
who are convinced of the truth and are ready 
to stand and confess Christ to rise and do so, 
Time is given for this, two or three minutes, 
but no pressure is applied. A solo is sung by 
Mr. Stebbins. Those who have risen are called 
forward to kneel for a prayer of dedication and 
thanksgiving, and for the sealing of the Spirit. 
The pastors kneel with them. Au opportunity 
is then given to those who wish to retire to do 
80, a8 a congregational hymn issung. The ben- 
ediction is not pronounced. A further invita- 
tion is afterward given, prayer is offered, the 
names of those who have presented themselves 
are taken. They are given a form of covenant 
to be signed and returned. The meeting ia dis- 
missed soon after half-past nine. All this is 
utterly genuine. The complaimt has been made 
that this one test of rising and confessing 
Christ, is too severe. Dr, Pentesest replies: 
‘*A man who is ready to be prayed for, if he 
understands the Gospel terms, is ready to com- 
mit himself.” If the tests were different, if 
the methods were more exciting, many more 
would appear as inquirers. It is better to wait 
for the developments of tests which are so sim- 
ple, clear, and intelligible. Our churches have 
been brought into contempt by the use of cheap 
and meaningless tests, we bave dishonored the 
Holy Spirit and trusted to devices. The result 
in another way has been what Henry Drummond 
aptly calle “cheap religion.” On two or three 
evenings Dr. Pentecost and some of the pastors 
have gone through the aisles, while the choir 
has sung, addressing persons in the pews, This 
method has not been especially successful ; per- 
haps because it is not familiar to these conserv- 
ative churches. 

These now mentioned are some of the reasons 
‘in addition to the general reason of the difficulty 
of religious work in Cleveland, why the move- 
ment toward revival is so gradual. Evidences 
of the fact of a movement have been mentioned. 
These evidences may be added. The Christian 
women have established a daily prayer-meeting. 
The horse-car conductors and drivers from hear- 
ing tbe meetings discussed on the cars have 
come in large numbers. Business men are man- 
ifosting increasing interest, At their request 
the time of the Bible reading has been changed 





from three o’clock to four o'clock, that they 
may be able to attend. A business man, 
not a professor of religion, has busied 
himself in getting men to attend the even- 
ing services. This fact illustrates the in- 
terest of men in the meeting. The thirty or 
more converts of this week are mostly men and 
women. One was aman of seventy. One wasa 
man deaf and dumb, who was brought by reading 
from the fingers of a devoted Christian woman 
who brought him, the text and some points of a 
sermon upon the precious blood of Christ. The 
attendance of unconverted persons increases as 
Christians are more earnest in personal work. 
One devoted worker has already led six of his 
friends to the Saviour. 
CLEVELAND, O. 


EVANGELISTIC WORK IN 
CHICAGO. 


BY ANOTHER CORRESPONDENT. 











Tre most remarkable religious movement 
Chicago has ever known is nowin progress. At 
the beginning of the year D. L. Moody came to 
the city, where he received and communicated 
the first great impulses of his religious life, and 
commenced a series of religious meetings. 

His long and varied experience has convinced 
him that the best results of an extended cam- 
paign in a greatcity are not to be secured by 
colossal meetings in a great central Tabernacle , 
but by services held in one or two of severai 
uniting churches, at strategic points. Adopt- 
ing this plan he began his work in a Congrega- 
tional church (Dr. Goodwin's), and while preach*® 
ing there at one hour of the day, held a similar 
service in a Baptist church (Dr. Lawrence’s), at 
anotber. These services were crowded, and 
overflow meetings held. His next move was to 
the Western Avenue Methodist Church at the 
extreme western side of the city. From there 
he went to Lincoln Park Congregational Church 
at the far north, and divided his time between 
it and the Wesley Methodist, and the Church of 
the Covenant’ (Presbyterian). From there he 
moved his forces to arink in the northwestern 
limits, where thousands of foreigners reside. 
The great building was packed to overflowing, 
as was also another, stillfarther out, in which 
Mr. E. W. Biiss, of Boston, preached. It was at 
the close jof this meeting that an unexpected 
break cecurred, which was vuccasioned by the 
death of ;Mr. Moody’s niece, Miss Fanny Hol- 
ton of Northfield. After being absent for a 
week to attend her funeral services, he returned 
to Chicago and proceeded at once to the battle. 
Holding an afternoon service in a Reformed 
Episcopal church (Bishop Cheney’s), he went to 
the Stock Yards and preached in a Presbyterian 
church at seven o'clock, and a Methodist at 
eight. As an illustration of the severity of these 
labors and the way in which they are per- 
formed—he hur:i+s to a hotel near these church- 
es, lies down for an hour’s rest, then dines at 
six, and rushes to bis work. But one evening 
he overslept, and awaking at tive minutes after 
seven, ran to the church and preached without 
having eaten, aud then partook of some crack- 
ers and cheese secured from a convenient gro- 
cery, as he hurried to his second appointment. 
This week he preaches at the Sixth Presbyterian 
church (Dr. Worcester’s), in the afternoon, and 
at the Armour Mission at night. He expects 
to remain here for a month longer, and to 
close his work in the Chicago Avenuo Chy7«h, 
which he founded. 

The spiritual results of this masterly and ex- 
tensive campaiga are most satisfactory. The 
inquiry-rooms have been thronged, and the 
membership of the churches largely increased. 
From one to three hundred have united with 
the different organizations to which Mr. Moody 
has preached. 


At twelve o’clock on Monday the most inter- 
esting service cf the week occurs in this Hall of 
memorable meetings. Mr. Moody takes the lead, 
and reports are given by ministers and Christian 
workers from different parts of the city. The 
interest frequently kindles into positive en- 
thusiasm, and an atmosphere of hope pervades 
all circles of Christian ac ivity. 

As a general result of these signal efforts, 
church attendance is largely increased every 
where, and it is claimed that there has been a 
perceptible diminution in the volume of the 
liquor business. 





Tue Union Kevival meetings at Dr. Cuy- 
ler’s church, Brooklyn, continue to increase in 
interest and attendance. Friday evening the 
wisdom of Mr. Mili’s incisive preaching to Chris- 
tians was shown by the large number who, at 
this, his first invitation, went into the inquiry- 
room and gave testimony to their decision to 
begin the new life. After each such meeting 


cards are circulated containing a statement that 
the signers desire to be Christians, and giving 
pame, date, residence and church preference. 
Sunday afternoon there was a wonderful 
scene at a special meeting of the Sunday-school 
after the regular session, between 300 and 400 
professing conversion. Wednesday of this week 


was observed as a day of special prayer. Ladies 
prayer meetings are held each afternoon, three- 
fourths of an hour before the four o'clock 
preaching service. 
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The Sunday-school, 
LESSON FOR APRIL 10TH. 


JOSEPH EXALTED.—Gen. x11, 38-48. 








Nores.—" Pharaoh.”"—An Egyptian title 
meaning king, and applied to any king.——— 
‘* In whom the spirit of God is.”—Pharaoh, of 
course, had no reference to the Holy Spirit. 
** Thou shalt be over my house.” —The man 
who was over his house was over his kingdom. 
Pharaoh’s house was his chief men, his cabinet, 
so to speak, Joseph here became Prime Minis 
ter, or Grand Vizier.———* And Pharaoh said 
unto Joseph.”—This formula is repeated three 
times, with declarations of Joseph’s greatness. 


Most scholars believe this comes from the weld- 
ing together of different narratives by the com- 
puler of the book of Genesis, although it may be 
taken as merely the evidence of emphasis given by 
repeating over and over the dignity that Joseph 
was to receive. ** Pharaoh took off his sig- 
net ring.”—The seal is what gives official au- 
thority to a royal document. The man who 
carries the signet of the king can give the king’s 
commands, and only the most trusted counselor 
would have this ring, just as only a business 
man’s most trusted employé has his power of 
attorney. The ring had on it probabby the car- 
touche, or hieroglyphic name of the king.——— 
** Vestures of fine linen,” —This fine linen was made 
of very gauzy texture ———*' A gold chain.”— 
Such gold chains have been found in the tombs. 
———"‘ They cried before him, Bow the knee.”’— 
Very much as Mordecai was honored by Ahasu- 
erus. ‘*Pharaoh called Joseph's name 
Zaphenath-Paneah,” or, supporter of life. It is 
a good Egyptian form. ** Gave him to wife 
Asenath.”—Another Egyptian name meaning 
Worsbiper of the goddess Neitb. * Daugh- 
ter of Potiphera, priest of On.”—This name 
means Servant of the Sun-god Ra., On wasa 
great city devoted to the worship of Ra, or the 
Sun. The priest of that temple would be a pow- 
erful prince and this alliance was most honora- 
ble. ‘* Joseph was thirty years old.”—Just 
the age of our Lord when he began his ministry. 
** Joseph went out over the land of Egypt.” 
—The same s*atement is repeated in vas. 45 and 
46 ———“ The earth brought forth by handfuls,” 
—The reaper grasped the wheat in one hand 
aod cut it down with his sickle; but the allu- 
sion is probably here not to his holding the 
stalks to cut it, but to the handfuls in the ears. 
—--—‘* Laid up the food,”--In vast granarits of 
solid brick, where it would not be exposed, and 
where the dry climate would preserve it for 
years uninjured. Yet wheat cannot thus be pre- 
served indetinitely. The stories about wheat 
found with mammies growing are all false. 

Instruction.— Pharaoh was right in supposing 
wisdom to come through the presence of the 
Spirit of God. The fear of God is wisdom. The 
best practical wisdom is to obey God. Sin is 
essential folly. Men who do right get along 
best in the world, becauze to be right is to be 
prudent as well. 

We can hardly say a better thing of a man 
than that he is reliable. Business men can 
speak no higher praise of a man than that he is 
one you can “‘tie to.” But that isa purely moral 
or religious quality. Uster honesty, utter 
truthfulness is a virtue to be cultivated as of 
the first quality. 

Some children are better than their parents. 
Jacob was 3 scheming, worldly-wise man; and 
misery came of it. We hear nothing but gener- 
osity, purity, nobleness, honor of him, bis 
son. If a child’s parents are not all that be 
might wish, that is no reason why he should aot 
try to get a reputation like Joreph’s. 

Adversity 18 the beat school in which to learn 
bow to endure honor, I¢ is not a misfortune to 
have had to stand storms and trials. In that 
way & manor woman gets strength of character, 
He is more meliow and noble in prosperity for 
knowing what sorrow is and for sympathizing 
with misfortune. 

We see in this story the dealing of Providence. 
Little or nothing is said about God, but we 
know God is in it all. God oid not come in 
vision to Joseph, but he conducted Joseph, so 
that even the heathen Pharaoh recognized tbe 
wisdom and providence that had guided Joseph. 
God’s providence is in good part in the regu- 
lar working out of his laws. One who obeys 
them isin the line of God’s good pr. vidence. 
One who disobeys them has no right to expect 
any favorable providences. God’s providences 
go against him, not for him. 

Joseph did his work well in prison. So he 
fit:ed himself to be called to the premiership of 
Egypt. Do your humble work well, and you 
can get the chance to do higher work. Slight 
or despise your lower work, and you will never 
get higher work to do, 

Men in high honor hava work to do. Joseph 
was not called to wear rings and chains and 
ride horses, but to do great workin saving the 
land from famine. He did not care for the 
glory, only for the service he cou!d do. 























Mews of ihe Week, 


DOMESTIC. 
Tue President bas appointed the follow- 
ing Inter-State Commerce Commissioners: 
Thomas M. Cooley, of Michigan, for the term 
of six years; William R. Morrison, of Iillinois, 
for the term of five years; Augustus Schoon- 
maker, of New York, for the term of four years ; 
Aldace F. Walker, of Vermont, for the term of 
three years: Walter L. Bragg, of Alabama, for 
the term of two years. Judge Cvoley is ex- 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Michigan, and 
was appointed last December by Judge Gresham 
as receiver of the Wabash Railway Company. 
He will probrbly be chosen president of the 
board. Three of the commissioners are Demo- 
crats, and two, Judge Cooley and Mr. Walker, 
are said to be ‘* Mugwumps.” 





....President Cleveland has appointed Oscar 
8. Straus of this city to be Minister to Turkey. 
Mr. Straus is 36 years of age. His early life was 
spent in Talootton, Ga. In 1862 his parents 
moved to Columbur, and at the close of the war 
to New York. There he entered Columbia 
grammer school, and in 1871 he graduated from 
Columbia College. He then entered the law 
schoo], and upon graduating in 1873 entered 
the law firm of Sterne, Hudson, Straus & Thomp- 
son. His health giving way from overwork, he 
left the law in 1880 and went to Europe to re- 
cuperate. 


.-A cable dispatch from London an- 
nounces that Sir John Macdonald, the bead 
of the Canadian Government, is to shortly 
resign the Premiership and go to England as 
High Commissioner. He will then be elevated 
to the peerage, and return to Canada and be- 
come the successor to Lord Lausdowne, whose 
term of office as Governor-General of Canada 
will soon expire. The report 18 generally be- 
lieved in Montreal, and is causing great enthu- 
siasm throughout the Dominion. 


..-Mayor Carter H. Harrison has again de- 
clined the Democratic nomination for Mayor of 
Chicago, and declares that his decision is final. 
He called a special meeting of the Democratic 
City Central Committee on March 25th and read 
a letter, in which be declares that he has been 
oppcsed by the representatives of the Admin- 
istration at Washington, and has been charged 
with treachery to a political friend. For these 
reasons be will not be a candidate 


.. [he appropriaton of $147,749 to indem- 
nify Chinese subjects for losses tustained at 
Rock Springs, Wyoming Territory, has been 
placed to the credit of the disbursing officer of 
the Department of State for payment to the 
Chinese Minister at Washington as the repre- 
sentative of ihe Chinese Government. 


..General Master Workman Powderly, of 
the Knights of Labor, has issued an official 
notice, and call for a convention to meet in 
Harrisburg, Penn., on April 7th, to be com- 
posed of such representatives as the assemblies 
throughout the State of Pennsylvania may feel 
disposed to send. 


.-The steamsbip ‘‘Scotia” went ashore at 
Blue Pcint Station, fifteen miles east of Fire 
Island station, Long Island, on March 25th. 
There were 839 passengers on board, besides 42 
of the crew. The passengers were safely 
brought ashore by the crew at the Life Saving 
Station. 


...-The ‘* Dauutlees” passed Galley Head at 
eleven A M., nearly twenty-three hours behind 
the ‘‘Coronet.” She was all right. It is re- 
ported that the ‘‘ Dauntless” lost her bowsprit 
on the 15th instant, when only three days cut 
from New York. 


«+eeThe ocean yacht race was won by the 
sloop yacht *‘ Coronet,” on March 27tb. The 
jourvey was made in 14 days, 19 hours, and 56 
minutes. The feature of the voyage was its 
terrible storminers. 


.-The jury in tbe Cleary trial failed to agree 
on a verdict. Six were for acquittal and six for 
conviction. They were discharged. Cleary 
will be tried again. 


.. William R. Travers died in Bermuda on 
the 19:h inst. 


FOREIGN. 


.-The ninetieth anniversary of Emperor 
William’s birth was ushered in by the pealing of 
bells in all the churches and the tower of the 
town hall, and the sounding of achoral. The 
city was decorated as it never was before. The 
monument of Frederick the Great was covered 
with wreaths aod flowers. Wherever there was 
a bust or statue of the Emperor in a shop win- 
dow or other exposed place it was buried in 
flowers. The students’ pr ion past the pal- 
ace was a grand affair. They went in cartiagee, 
of which there were several hundred in line, and 
carried the bright banners of the various school 
and college societies and associations. They 
were accompanied by many bands playing music 
and arrayed in gorgecus medieval costumes, 








All the members of the imperial family and all 


their princely guests drove in procession to the 
palace, and personally tendered their congratu- 
lations to the Emperor. The procession was 
cheered by the crowds in the streets. 

At noon a royal salute of 101 guns was fired 
from the Koenigsplatz. 

Prince Bismarck and Marshal von Moltke 
went to pay their congratulations to the Em- 
Peror at1lo’clock, They were enthsiastically 
cheered all along the route on their way to and 
from the palace. 

The Emperor’s birthday was celebrated with 
banquets and other marks of rejoicing in St. Pe- 
tersburg, Vienna, Hamburg, Rome, Constanti- 
nople, Bombay, Montreal and other cities of the 
world. The Sultan of Turkey sent his congrat- 
ulations to the Emperor. The Emperor replied 
to the congratulations from the Pope, express- 
ing a wish for the prosperity and heppincss of 
his Holiness. 


...1t is semi-officially denied that Russia has 
made overtures for an alliance with France. Ger- 
many has refused to participate either in the in- 
dustrialor art sections of the Paris International 
Exhibition of 1889, The Politische Zeitung pub- 
lishes a letter from Berlin which declares that it 
is imperative in the interests of peace that 
France should be informed in time that any in- 
terference with German measures in Alsace- 
Lorraine will meet with a strong protest from 
Germany. The same letter says that the im- 
portance of M. de Lessepa’s visit to Berlin has 
been overrated, and that his assurance reepect- 
ing peace must be regarded as merely expres 
sions of his own personal conviction. 


..-The annual boat-race between the crews 
of Oxford and Cambridge Universities took 
place to-day over the usual course on the 
Thames from Putney to Mortlake and was won 
by the Cambridge crew. At Barnes’s Bridge, 
three miles and five furlongs from the start, the 
Cambridge boat was leading by a length anda 
half. After passing the bridge, the Oxford 
crew broke an oar. That, of course, secured 
the race for the Cambridge men and they won 
easily by three lengths. 


..Advices from Cabul say that the Ameer 
has sent printed circulars to the tribes of Kohis- 
tan urgipg them to join him in a holy war 
against Russia. The circular denounces the 
Czar as a tyrant and promise breaker. It warns 
the tribes that the Russian troops are daily ad- 
vancing, and that if they ever occupy Afgbanis- 
tart they will continue in possession of that 
country. The circular also tells how Turkey, 
fighting for the cause of Islamism, opposes 
Russia. 


..Judge Boyd of Dablin has granted war- 
rants for the arrest of Father Ryan, of the Her- 
bertstown branch of the Nationai League, for 
contempt of court in refusing to testify concern- 
ing his action as trustee for tenants under the 
Plan of Campaign. Warrants have also been 
issued for the arrest of a number of other per- 
sons in Herbertstown on the same charge. 


..The Duchess of Cumberland, youngest 
daughter of the King of Denmark, and sister of 
the King of Greece, the Czarina of Russia and 
the Princees of Wales, has been placed in a 
lunatic asylum near Vienna, with the approba- 
tion of all the family. She is suffering from 
melancholia, 


..The police of St. Petersburg have discov- 
ered stores of dynamite and apparatus for the 
manufacture of bombs in several villas at Pargs- 
lovo, a summer resort in the suburbs of the cap- 
ital. 


.-The Queen visited Birmingham on the 23d 
and laid the foundation stone of the Victoria 
Assize Court building. Her visit cost the city 
#30,' 00. 


. Advices from Suakim state that the Brit- 
ish war ship *‘ Albacore” captured two slavers, 
with a cargo of sixty slaves each, going to Jed- 
dab. 








The Children’s Greatest Holiday Season. 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN. 


Every afternoon at2. Evenings 21% .m. Doors open 
one hour earlier 


A Combination of the two Bizgest Shows. 
P.T. BARN OMS 
Greatest Show on Farth and 
ADAM FOREPUAGH’S 
ALL FEATURE SHOWS. 





A Double Combiust Show containing myriads of 
wonderful features 
half price 


Admission 5 cents, caieres 
Rese ‘ved seats $1. Box seats $2 eac 
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if You Are Willing to Pay 


REASONABLE PRICES 
FINE SHOES, 


In all the Prevailing Styles, Broad 
Sole COMMON SENSE a Specialty, 
GO TO 


CANTRELL’S 


25 West 23d St., N. Y. 


FOR 





CONSTIPATION, 
DYSPEPSIA. 


< 
Now when the buds begin to show, 

‘Tis time for young and | tu know 
That Fevers, Lassitude and all 

The ills at Indigestron’s call, 

With every trouble, oape or ‘pain, 

‘That followsin the Bilous train, 

Will scatter, like the thieves of night 
Before a draught otf SELTZER bright. 








HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH. 
AL tatormauen eens oll wennens, of Artifi- 
upon e@ receip Dr. 
DUNN. 331 Lexington Ave.. Cor. 39 39th st. N. 





NGRAVED CARDS BY MAIL,—Our En- 
graving Department offers unequaled facilities 
for wean and Visiting Cards, Engraved plate and 
50 cards $1.00, including postage, Send for sample 


— WM. H, HOSKINS CO., 
Leading Stationers, 927 Arch Street. Poiladelpiia.P» 


FARMERS 


Needing Steel Folding Harrows, with 
Levers for removing trash, Spring Tooth 
Harrows, Corn Drills, 2-Horse Plante 
ers, or Grain Drills, should send for the 


Catalogue of the Farmer’s Friend Mf’g Co., 
Dayton, O. Agencies almost everywhere, and 
supply houses at trade centers. 











AGENTS. 





‘TO $8 ADAY. Samples worth $1.60 FREE, 
x4 t under the horse's feet. ri REW- 
‘ls 3) pA pk, Rew HoipeRrCo., Holly*,Micb. 





WANTED (samples FREE) for 
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ACCENTS TED for the LIFE 
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NOTIOBS. 





7" All communications for the Editorial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
, endent, P.-O. Box 2787. ‘ 

t#~ Allcommunicationsfor the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commerciai Editor, ana au business 
communications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Tue INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

t®#~ Remittances should pe made payable to THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

tt? No notice can be taken of anonymous commu- 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must 
be authenticated by the name and address of the 
writer; not necessarily tor publicasion, but as a guar- 
anty of good faitr 

s@~ We donot told ourselves responsible for any 
views or cpinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

¢#” Persons desiring the return of their manv- 
scripts, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot, however, even in that 
case, hold ourselves responsible for their return, 
Authors should preserve a copy. 
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WANTED—HEAT. 


Aw able and eminent pastor remarked re- 
cently, in connection with a discussion go- 
ing oc among some pastors as to the advis- 
ability of inviting an evangelistto come to 
the help of the churches: ‘It seems to me 
that the calling in of evangelists to preach in 
our churches is an impeachment of our own 
work ; a confession that we are not compe- 
tent to preach the Gospel and lead souls to 
Christ.” He gave his voice against the 
call. Another pastor voting for the call 
said: ‘** For my part I do not regard the 
work of the evangelist as an impeachment 
of my work or the calling of one to help 
me, a confession of failure, any more than 
I should think of the prophet of the Old 
Testament as an impeachment of the work 
of the priest whose business was to minister 
daily in the temple and about the altar. 
The New Testament evangelist stands in 
relation to the New Testament pastor as 
the old-time prophet stood in relation to the 
priest.” We think this latter view of the 
case is the true one. 

The evangelist, or as some prefer to des. 
ignate him (though itis not a scriptural 
name) the revivalist, if he be truly calied 
of God, is a pastoral helper when called in 
10 do work amongthe churches. He indeed 
sows seed, but his chief business is to reap 
that which the pastor before him has sown, 








But this is not all. It may be asked: ‘‘Why 
not let the pastor reap that which he has 
sown?” The best answer to that question 
is a twofold one. Our Lord apparently 
taught us to look for this division of labor 
when he said (John iv, 37, 38) ‘‘ One sow- 
eth and another reapeth; other men la- 
bored, and ye are entered into their labors.” 

Without doubt the same laborer often 
reaps that which he sows, but more 
often itis the other way. It is certainly 
true that the longest pastorates do not show 
the largest number of conversions. There 
ought to beno rivalry between the sower 
and the reaper. The one ought not to boast 
himself against the other; but both ought 
to work and rejoice together. As a matter 
of experience and fact, it is true that many 
of the most faithful seed-s»wers are not, 
fur some reason, able to gather in a harvest 
from their own sowing. It is a false pride to 
refuse the help of some fellow laborer who 
has been ordained and gifted of God to 
‘* gather in” from fields in which he has 
heretofore bestowed no labor. It is a com- 
mon thing for farmers who have sown and 
watched the growtb of the grain in their 
fields, to call in their neighbors to help 
them reap; and latterly, to call in those 
men who make a specialty of going from 
farm to farm with heir reapers and thrash- 
ers to guther and garner t harvest. No 
one thinks that such help is an impeach- 
ment of the farmer’s ability or a confession 
of his inability. So neither ought we to a!- 
low any falee notions of pastoral dignity or 
prerogativeto prevent us from obtaining 
the very best help God has put within reach 
of our hands, to assist in gathering what 
we have sown. 

There is, however, another reason why 
special evangelistic or revival meelings, 
under the conduct of men who are calied, 
gifted and experienced in this work, shou!d 
be encouraged among the churches. Tne 
evangelist is almost sure to be the agent 
in Ged’s hand in bringing about a spiritual 
atmosphere which is necessary to the ger- 
mination of the seed which has before been 
well sown, but which has been lying, like 
winter wheat, in the hearts and minds of 
men, perhaps for years, for the want of a 
sufticiently warm atmosphere to cause it to 
spring up. It may have been good seed in 
go.d ground, which the farmer has sown, 
but if the springtime does not come with 
its more genial temperature and warm 
rains, even the well.sown, good seed, will 
not spring up; and unless the intenser heat 
of summer came, it would not ripen, even 
if it sprang up. We bave seen a harvest fail 
for the want of a warm summer, and known 
good seed to rot in the ground because the 
spring was cold and backward. 

It is cae cf the provinces of the evangel 
ist to stir up the minds and hearts of God’s 
people,by means of special and continuous 
meetings, to a warmer glow and intenser 
heat, that, in the atmosphere so generated, 
latent life in the seed already sown may 
spring up and ripen for thesickle of the 
reaper. Itis one of the most blessed re. 
sults of *‘ revival ” or '* evangelistic” meet- 
ings, that they do bring about this warmer 
atmosphere in the churches, and because of 
whicb, tue seed sown does spriog up and is 
gathered, in a barvest of souls, 

If no other result should follow a few 
weeks of such m<etings, under the guidance 
and leadership of a wise and sound preacher 
of the 1evivel or evangelistic :ype than anin- 
creased spiritual temperaturein the church- 
es, every pastor in the land ought to re- 
joice in the hope cf such help, and leave no 
effort untried to secure it. That which is 
most needed in our churches to-day is heat 
and enthusiasm. 

It is objected by some that these seasons 
of ** heat and enthusiasm ” do not last. 
Well, neither docs the intense heat of Au- 
gust and September last. It is well for the 
harvest that they do not; but it would be ill 
for the harvest if these hot seasons did not 
come atall. Others say that revival meth- 
ods are not the normal way of bringing 
about beat; that we ought to leave the 
seasons of revival to the sovereign move- 
ments of the Holy Spirit. Thisi3 a popular 
but mischievous heresy, especially favored 
by those who are either content without 
much fruit, or so concerned for their own 
dignity and primacy in the work of the 
Lord, as never to admit the necessity of 
help, or the ability of others to do accord- 





ing to diviife appointment what they have 


failed to do. 

The Holy Spirit was first poured out in 
connection with a ten days’ continuous 
mecting; and subsequent outpourings were 
enjoyed while the Church was gathered to- 
gether for special prayer. Ove of the spe- 
cial features of evangelistic or revival 
meetings is seen in just this, that the 
church is brought together day after day 
to hear the Word of God, have their ‘‘pure 
mirds stirred up by way of remembrance,” 
and to wait upon God in fervent supplica- 
tion and with joyful praise. The spiritual 
summer does not come at regular intervals 
as does the summer of the world year, but 
it comes when God’s people are suffering 
for the need of it, and ‘‘seek the Lord with 
all their hearts.” This is the law of harvest 
heat. Let ali the churches seek such an 
atmosphere, and then will the harvest be 
plenteous. 
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RAY PALMER. 


Dr. Ray PALMER, as we go to press is pass- 
ing quietly away from earth in the seventy- 
ninth year of his age. Three years ago he 
was disabled by paralysis, but he recovered 
his gencral mental power, although still 
physically weak. Since that time he has 
only taken very short walks near his house 
in Newark, N. J., and has occasionally felt 
able to go tochurch. He attended divine 
s:rvice only the third Sunday before his 
death. Hisdeath will be caused not by avy 
further effusion of blood on the brain, but 
rather by a general breaking down of his 
powers through old age. 

Dr. Palmer will be remembered by the 
Caurch first as the author of some of its 
favorite hymns. That is honor enough. 
He did a great werk in cther fields, as pas- 
tor and asadviser and guide cf benevolent 
work, but we shall remember »bim chiefly 
for his hymns. When one speaks of Ray 
Palmer he first thinks of him as author of 
that mest popular hymn *‘ My Faith Looks 
up to Thee,” suog the world over, and 
translated into almost every tongue. But 
this is only one of dozens of bymns that 
have found place in the books of our devo- 
tion, for he has been a voluminous as well 
as a successful author of these songs of 
Zion. No other American stands his ¢qual. 
Iie will be classed in the Church’s history, 
if not on the same pre-eminent height with 
Watts and Wesley, yet alongside of Dodd- 
ridge and Cowper and Newton. Our best 
authority in hymns, the Rev. F. M. Bird, 
says: 

* By general consent this name heads the list 
of our native bymnists. Hastings 
has produced more, and Dr. Smith nearly as 
many ; but no une else stands the double test of 
quantity and quality so well.” 

As a writer of religious verse Dr. Palmer 
was not characterized by passion. There 
were in his religious life no ups and 
downs, and his life flowed along on one 
level of assured faith. He could not, hke 
Cowper, cry out in despair, for he never 
felt despair. He knew, and he always 
knew, in whom he believed. He was 
never carried away by a whirlwind of 
fervor. His mind was calm, being stayed 
on Gcd. He believed in the presence of 
God, in the forgiveness of sins, and in the 
bliss of an assured Heaven; and if he 
must say, 

** Father, these eyes have never seen 
That radiant form of thine,” 
it was cply to utter forth the trust, not 
triumphant, but peaceful and sure, in 
* Jesus, thou joy of loving hearts.” 

Beside the hymns we have mentioned, 
we might recall scores of others, but we 
cite only a few: 

* Fount of Everlasting Love” ; 

* Thine holy day's returning” ; 

* When Gownward to the darksome tomb” ; 

** And is there, Lord, a rest”; 

* O sweetly breathe the iyres above” ; 

* O Bread to pilgrims given” ; 

“Come Holy Ghost in love”; 

** Lord, my weak thought in vain would climb”: 

‘**Tny Father’s house, thine own bright home.” 

Dr. Palmer’s life had four pericds. After 
graduating from Au‘dover Academy, where 
he was the class-mate of Dr. O. W. Holmes, 
and from Yale College and Yale Theological 
Seminary,and a brief period spent in teach- 
ing, he became pastor of the Congregation- 
al church in Bath, Me.,where he remained 
about fifteen years. Then he served for 





about an equal time the Congregational 





church in Albany, N. Y., and was then 
called to take charge of the church build- 
ing work of the Congregational Union, 
where he labored for another decade and a 
half. From this important post he retired 
after passing his seventieth year, and took 
up his home in Newark, N.J., where he 
devoted himself to literary work, als? ac- 
cepting, until his strength failed, an invi- 
tation to share with Dr. Hepworth, who 
filled the pulpit, the pastoral care of the 
Belleville Avenue Congregational Church 
in that city. 

Dr. Palmer was a wise teacher, and a 
simple-minded and devout Christian. He 
was a healthy, cheerful, buoyant man, a 
man loved by everybody who knew 
him. He inspired the bighest respec: and 
confidence. His life was full of faithful 
service; his home was the abode of sweet 
affection; his sou] rested in the peace of 
God; and his old age was crowned with 
honor. 


PROHIBITION AND PERSONAL 
PRIVILEGES. 


Moon of the opposition to Prohibition is 
bused upon the idea that it is an un- 
warranted invasion of the rights of individ- 
uals. A daily paper of this city says the 
‘‘right of a man to choose what he shal] 
eat and drink may become a question as 
near to his heart as his right to think or to 
worship,” and charges in effect that any 
law tbat interferes with this rightis ‘‘ born 
of intolerance and ignorance,” and is an 
attack upon the “‘ liberty of the citizen.” 

What is the liberty of the citizen? What 
are indefeasible personal rights? What are 
the rights of society? Every sensible man 
recognizes at once that the rights of organ- 
ized society on the one hand and of the 
individual on the other, cannot be absolute 
and unlimited. The majority have the 
right of rule in all those matters which are 
within the sphere of government. The 
individual has the right to liberty in ell 
those matters which are not within the 
sphere of government. Each must recog- 
nize the rights of the other. 

All voluntary government mus‘, of 
course, be founded on the surrender of cer- 
tain personal privileges. Absolute power 
aud unlimited rights and privileges can 
only Belong to one who lives perfectly iso- 
lated from all society and all government. 
He who enters a hamlet, or village, or town, 
or city, must do so under those conditions 
which the welfare of village, town, or city 
requires. If privileges which he might 
properly exercise in a solitary state cannot 
be exercised among his fellowmen without 
interfering with the privileges or welfare 
of the many they must be surrendered. He 
must, in effect, enter into a compact with 
society and society with him for their mu- 
tual welfare and protection. 

It is not enough, experience has demon- 
strated, that the sacredness of life, of 
property, of personal liberty, and what we 
call civil rights shouid be rigidly guarded: 
there must be laws which shall be founded 
on the principle of promoting the general 
good of society. Our statute books ere 
filled with laws with this object as their 
avowed purpose. Some are merely regu- 
lative of personal conduct, some are moral 
in character, all are enforced uader what is 
known as the police power ofthe S‘ate. It 
would seem at first sight to be an indefeas- 
ible persona! right to dress as we pleas, 
to speak when and where we please, to do 
what we like with our own property, to 
build our houses in our own way, to de- 
stroy themif we like, to educate or not to 
educate our children, to contribute or not 
to contribute toward the education of the 
children of others, to drive as fast as we 
like through sireets and over bridges, to 
abuse our borses according to our sover- 
eign pleasure, and to do a thousand other 
things of like nature. But in all these 
matters men are restrained, limited or 
prohibited, because the welfare of scciety 
is concerned, Meo must not appear in 
public in wothan’s dress, nor women in 
man’s dress; in thickly populated places 
men must not erect wooden houses; they 
must not remove their houses by fire; 
they must send their children to school and 
have them taught whether they want to or 
not. Speech is one of the dearest rights 
of an American citiz:n, but it can only be 
exercised under certain conditions. The 
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man who insisted on being heard when- 
ever and wherever he wanted to speak 
would soon find himself in the grip of an 
officer of the 1aw. 

Personal rights, then, whatever we may 
conceive them to be in the abstract, cannot 
be unlimited in civilized society. Many 
things can and ought to be forbidden 
which it would be sheer despotism to for- 
bid, excep: for the welfare of society. It 
would be a cruel and intolerable exercise 
of civil power to compel the pioneer in @ 
frontier settlement to build his habitatior 
of brick or stone or not at all. It is cer- 
tainly not a crime or sin, in itself, to erect 
a wooden house in New York, but it 
is forbidden, and rightfully forbid- 
den, because the conditions are such in 
denrely populated communities that wooden 
buildings increase in large degree the jeop- 
ardy to which both life and property are 
subject in those communities. The rights 
of the individual in such cases cannot be 
fully exercised because they are a menace 
to the many. 

We do not claim that it is a sin in itself 
to take a glass of beer or wine. And if it 
is not a sin in itself to drink a glass of wine 
it cannot be a sin in itself to sell a giass of 
wine. We do not ask that power to suppress 
this traffic be given to the voteas of any 
state or county on this ground. We base our 
demand for Prohibition on the ground that 
the selling of intoxicants as a business is 
the cause directly and indirectly of such a 
series of evils, and these evils are so far- 
reaching and so widespread that the saloon 
as an institution is an organized attack 
upon the peace, the purity, the prosperity, 
and the integrity of society. 

What rights are involved in the suppres- 
sion of this business? The right of one 
person in every 150, we will say, to earn 
his living by it. And what is involved in 
the maintenance of this right by law? The 
right to tempt our youth to form unsteady 
habits; the right to create and foster an 
appetite which shall master the will, the 
conscience, the affections, the manly na- 
ture; the right to produce drunkards, and 
paupers, and criminals; the right to main- 
tain a school of vice; the right to rob the 
state of an upright, useful citizen, the fam- 
ily cf an industrious, provident parent, and 
to give them a scourge as a subati'ute. 

.Now, we do not say that itis by mali- 
cious intent that the poor rumseller works 
all this evil. He goes into the business to 
make money, and he uses such devices as 
are necessary to extend his trade and make 
it profitable. That which every humane 
person deplores is simply the natural result 
of the ‘business which, with rare excep- 
tions, degrades and demoralizes all who en- 
gage init. Now it is not the purpose of 
the man who wants to erect ina crowded 
city an inflammable wooden building, to 
cast away hisown life and fortune and the 
lives and fortunes of his neighbors; he may 
not understand how great ihe risk is, or he 
may be bad enough to brave it; but it is 
none the less the duty of the municipal au- 
thorities to restrain him by an absolute pro- 
hibition, and this restraint is in the interest 
of bimself as well ss of his neighbors. 

It is easy to be seen that if Prohibition 
is an unwarrented invasion of personal 
rights, a whole series of laws, the necesaity 
of which anti-prohibitionists would con- 
cede as quickly as anybody, must be swept 
away. Municipal authority would be com- 
pletely undermined, and our cities and 
towns would become impossible places of 
abode. 


rr 


“THE CHURCH OF GOD WHICH IS 
IN PITTSFIELD.” 


Tuis is the title of the pamphlet which 
contains the program for the Pas3icn Week 
services in the town of Pittsfield, Mass. 
In that town, thanks to the Christian tem- 
per of the pastors and people, Church 
unity has been practically accomplished on 
the understanding that its religious socie- 
ties are but the separate parts of ‘the one 
church of Christ there established. To- 
gether they form the church of God which 
is in Pittsfield. All who belong to the 
church of God which is in Pitts- 
field are invited to meet each day 
in union religious services, conducted on 
one day by a Congregational minister, on 
another by a Baptist, on another by an 





Episcopalian. On Good Friday the Rev. 
W. W. Newton conducts the services in 
St. Stephen’s Church. We judge from the 
program that the subjects will be those sug- 
gested by the story of the events of Christ’s 
life on that day of the Holy Week. 

Union services are not rare, although 
union services in which the Episcopalians 
take part are not very common. But the 
Rey. W. W. Newton, Episcopalian, and 
the Rev. J. L. Jenkins, Congregational, 
have, perhaps, led their brother clergymen 
of Pittsfield and Western Massachusetts 1n 
their zeal to promote the unity of the 
Church of Christ. They bave got hold ofa 
most important idea emphasized in thecap- 
tion which we have quoted, that the unit 
of the Church is the local churcb, and that, 
not a part of it, but the whole of it. The 
latest discoveries in early Church history 
emphasize this view ofthe proper organi- 
zation of the Church as shown very clearly 
in a late article by Professor Sanday in The 
Expositor. There may have been half-a- 
dozen different circles of worshipers in a 
single city in the apostolic or sub-apostolic 
times each with its own leaders, but these 
were not thought of as different churches. 
All together formed one single church, the 
church in Jerusalem or in Antioch. There 
are not six churches in Pittsfield, but only 
one, and to call the separate religious cii- 
cles churches is not acorrect use of Jan- 
guage; at least, it is notin accordance with 
biblical or early Caristian usage. The ex- 
ample set by the church of God which is 
in Pittsfield, we commend to Christians in 
other towns. Ifthe cities cannot follow 
the example, the towrs can do so. 
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THE SOCIETY OF AUTHORS. 


To mitigate the woes of those who eara 
their bread with their pens is no easy mat- 
ter; and yet this is what the Society of 
Authors has been established for in Eug- 
land. To secure this, a number of innova- 
tions are to be introduced in matters per- 
taining to the welfare of the author. The 
most important of these that have been 
discussed thus far, concerns itself with the 
relation of author to publisher, or rather of 
publisher to author. 

Ever since printing became a trade the 
author has been at the mercy of the pub- 
lisher. Chatterton, Savage, Goldsmith, 
Hood and Poe, are among those who at 
once occur to mind as having suffered trom 
a poverty due in whole or in part to the 
exacting publisher. In general it may be 
suid that if a writer was unknown, his 
work would be denied or bought outright 
fora song; if he had a reputation and his 
book was published on commission, on hslf- 
profits, or on the royalty systems he had to 
accept the accounts of the publisher as to 
expenses and copies sold without vouchers 
or explanation. Forthe publisher there is, 
to be sure, a certain amount of speculation 
in nearly all of his enterprises; and yet the 
fact remains true that the publishers who 
have not grown rich in their business 
have been the exception just as the authors 
who have, have been. The French socie- 
tv, after which the English brotherhood ig 
patterned, has an excellent provision to 
protect the author when the publication 
of his work may be fairly regarded as a 
speculetion. It is to the effect that a work 
may be ceded to a publisher only for a sin- 
gle edition, which is supposed to be large 
enough to dispel, if sold, any doubt as to 
the success of the book. After this edition 
is sold the author recovers the free dispo- 
sition of hiswork. This is a system that 
Mr. Gosse is anxious tu see introduced in 
England. 

The pulishers have been arraigned by 
Mr. Besant for conductiog their business 
on principles unknown to other than the 
book trade. A partnership is entered into 
for the publication of a book. The pub- 
lisher, one of the partners, has access to 
all the accounts; the author, the other 
partner, tonone of them; and yet the au- 
thor isexpected to accept the figures of 
the publisher without demurrer. The so- 
ciety proposes to secure for authors the 
privilege of inspecting accounts and of re- 
ceiving vouchers. Its agitation on this 
point has already met with some success. 
The Messrs. Longman announce that their 
books, accounts and vouchers, will here- 








after be open to the inspection of authors, 


and Richard Bentley and Son, and John 
Murray announce that their firms have al- 
ways been ready todothesame. We doubt, 
however, if authors have often taken ad- 
vantage of this readiness. One hesitates 
to ask for a privilege so long as it is con- 
sidered a privilege. Once let it be the cue- 
tom to furnish vouchers and itemized ac- 
counts in every case, and the author will be 
secured against injustice. Of course it is 
no moretrue that publishers universally 
are unfair than that every author is a ge- 
nius. The article which we publish by Mr. 
Payn on the Tauchnitz jubilee volume gives 
abundant testimony of the high honor even 
of one who has often been called a piratical 
publisher. 

The Society of Authors has other objects 
to secure besides the readjustment of the 
relations between author and publisher. It 
proposes to continue to urge upon the 
United States the international copyright 
that our authors desire no less than i's 
own. If it can bring about a copyright 
convention with the United States, its 
mission in the field of letters will not have 
been fruitles:. 

At the last meeting of the society Mr. 
Gosse read a paper on the ‘* Profession of 
the Author,” in which he said thatit would 
be a duty of the society ‘‘ to impress upon 
beginners the extreme folly of trying to 
live by pure literature.” It is difficult for 
the beginner to believe that his purpose is 
nothing else than folly ; only the veterans 
know how true and hard the factis. One 
with great talent and industry, if willing to 
do hack work and newspaper work, may 
scrape together enough to eke out an exist- 
ence; but no profession, within its proper 
limits, offers so little promise of a comfort- 
able living. This ought to be impressed 
upon thcse who are ambitious to enter the 
lists. It will be seen that the society has 
an extended field of labor already opening 
before it. We shall watch its progress step 
by step, and it may appear that a similar 
society in the United States would not be 
altogether useless. 





————— 


THE HOLY FATHER AND THE 
“SEPARATED BRETHREN.” 


Dovsriess the H »ly Father chose wisely 
when he selected the Archbishop of Balti- 
more to be the American Cardinal, al- 
though doubtless pressure was brought to 
bear to prove that the young Archbishop of 
New York should receive the purple. We 
think we speak the general opinion of 
Catholics when we say that the choice made 
was eminently wise. 

Tne address made by Cardinal Gibbons 
in taking titular charge last Friday of the 
ancient church of Santa Maria, in Trasta- 
vere, the oddest church dedicated to the 
holy Virgin in Rome, wae one of singular 
spirit and tact. The eulogy pronounced 
on the Government and institutions of the 
United States was one to be listened to by 
the prelates and rulers of Europe. 

At the beginning of this century there 
was but a singie Roman Catholic bishop in 
the United States and but the merest hand- 
ful of clergy. Now there are twelve arch- 
bishops, sixty-one bishops, and 7,658 
priests. Of course immigration explains 
most of this growth, but it has been immi- 
gration protected by the Government of the 
land. Cardinal Gibbons says well in his ad- 
dress last week in Rome; 

“For this great progress we are indebted, un- 
der God aad the fostering care of the Holy See, 
to the civil liberty we enjoy im our enlightened 
Republic.” 

‘* Civil liberty” is the correct expression. 
The Governmeat does nothing for any one 
of our various Churches. It helps none; 
ithiaders none. It allows each to do its 
very best for itself and simply lets them all 
alone. That is the greatest kindness it can 
do foreach. Itis thus that the churches 
are stronger here with the people than in 
any other country in the world. The Car- 
dinal recalls the fact that the Catholic 
Church has lived and prospered under all 
sorts of governments, oppressed sometimes 
by tyrannies, but, he says, “in the genial 
atmosphere of liberty she blossoms like the 
rose.” So he continues: 

** For myself, as a citizen of the United States, 
and without closing my eyes to our shortcom- 
ings as a nation, I say with a deep sense of pride 
and gratitude that I belong to a country where 
the civil government holds over us the mgis of 








its protection without interfering with us in the 
legi timate exercise of our subiime mission as 
ministe re of the Gospel of Ohrist. Our country 
has liberty without license and authority with- 
out despotism. She rears no wall to exclude the 
stranger from coming among us. She has few 
frowning fortifications to repel the invader, for 
she is at peace with all the world. She rests 
secure in the consciousness of her strength and 
her good will toward ail. Her harbors are open 
to welcome the honest immigrant who comes to 
advance his temporal interests and find a peace- 
fulhome. Bat while we are acknowledged to 
have a free government, perhaps we do not re- 
ceive the credit that belongs to us for having 
also a strong government. 

‘Yer, our nation is strong and her strength 
lies, under the overruling guidance of Provi- 
dence, in the majesty and supremacy of the law, 
in the loyalty of her citizens and in the affection 
of her people for her free institutions.” 

All this is true and admirable. But think 
how it sounds in Europe, in Rome. The 
Roman Church does not want in Italy, in 
France, or in Germany, what has given her 
a healthy growth in the United States. 
There she clings to subventions and con- 
cordats, and would regard it as the act of 
tyranny and cruelty if the State should 
re‘use to have anything to do with the 
Church, and should abolish its ecclesiasti- 
cal budget, and pay no money to support 
priests and churches. We are glad to have 
an American Cardinal say theee plain words 
in Rome, where the Pope clings to his sec- 
ular power, and still feels forced to de- 
clare that he is a prisoner in the Vatican 
because the King of Italy has moved from 
Tarin to the Quirinal. We are glad to 
have the American principle of liberty and 
non-interference commended to nations 
which have not learned the value to the 
Church of its separation from the State. 
What the Cardinal says of the “ genial 
atmosphere” of liberty, under which the 
Catholic Church has *‘ blossomed like the 
rose” is to the credit of institutions con- 
trolled by a fair-minded, a generous- 
minded Protestantism. 

But there is one other most graceful 
concluding passage in the Cardinal’s pa- 
triotic address which will especially inter- 
est Protestants. After thanking the Holy 
Fa\ber, in the name of his own archdio- 
cese Of Baltimore and of the Catholics of 
the whole county for the honor conferred, 
he ends with these words: 

“T presume, also, to thank him in the name 
of our separated brethren in America, who, 
though not sharing our faitb, have shown that 
they are not insensible—indeed, that they are 
deeply sonsible—of the honor conferred upon 
our common country, and have again «nd again 
expressed their warm admiration for the en- 
lightened stateemenship and apostolic virtues 
and benevolent character of the illustrious Pon- 
tiff who now sits in the chair of St. Peter.” 

Such a recognition of ‘‘ our separated 
brethren,” separated but yet brethren, 
speaks the gentleman and the Christian. 
It is not the languege of bigotry. The 
Cardinal says no more than is true when 
he declares that the Protestants of this 
country recognize in Leo XIII a pontiff 
whose superior in wisdom and purity has 
hardly occupied the chair of St. Peter. He 
has proved himself an astute statesman, 
and aa example of official dignity and force 
as well as of personal modesty and piety. 


Tue trustees of Chattanooga University have 
decided to yield to the demands of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Caourch through the Freed- 
men’s Aid Society, as stated elsewhere. Profes- 
sor Oaulkins nas already resigned, and some of 
the trustees have concluded to retire with him. 
The trustees profess their willingness to con- 
duct the university as ‘‘a school for whites 
without the application of any rules of exclusion 
on the grounds of race, color or previous condi- 
tion of servitude” ; but they ask three months’ 
grace, or until the cloge of the present sehool 
year. They are mindful, it seems, of their obli- 
gations to patrons and students who were as- 
sured that the university would not be a mixed 
school, and would protect them from the possi- 
ble intrusion of colored students. It is singular 
that their conscience should be so tender re- 
specting their assumed obligations to students 
aad so indifferent to their solemn obligations to 
the Church and the Freedmen’s Aid Society. 
We suspect they are much more tender for the 
students than the students are for themselves. 
However this may be, the trustees ask threa 
months’ grace. At the end of that period they 
will conduct the school as the Society wants it 
conducted, or they will surrender the property. 
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Whether the Freedmen’s Aid Society will grant 
the request and say to the trustees: ‘‘Go on 
theee months longer in your sin, and then give 
it up,” we do not know. We suppose that they 
will be glad to get possession of their property 
again even on these terms, for by the terms of 
the contract the trustees could retain control a 
year longer. We are glad, at all events, that the 
anomaly of a Freedmen’s Aid institution exclud- 
ing freedmen and employing as one of its faculty 
a professor whose social preferences lead him to 
refuse to shake hands with a Negro minister, is 
to end in June. The Freedmen’s Aid Society 
may be depended upon to do what is right when 
the next school year opens in Chattanooga. 


A PAMPHLET comes to us, «xcellent in its pur- 
pose, which yet amuses us by its title-page, 
which runs as follows: 

* Prospectus of ‘St. Paul's Institute,’ Tarsus, Asia 
Minot. A monument to the memory of the Apostle 
Paul, to be erected at his birthplace.” 

Now that is charming, and has not been ex- 
celled since Mark Twain's flood of tesrs at the 
graveofAiam. We have heard it said that Ori- 
entals are lacking in a sense of humor, and it 
would look so, for this pamphlet is prepared by 
a native of Vilicia, Haratune 8S. Jenapyan, a 
student in Union Theological Seminary, who 
proposes to establish a Christian training school 
in Tarsus. Such institutions under native con- 
trol must come and should be encouraged. Mr. 
Jenanyan has plenty of indorsements from good 
men, although we wish that he had printed 
with the others the recommendations of Amer- 
ican missiouaries abroad, wich whose work he 
isin sympathy. We shall be glad to have St. 
Paui’s memory thus preserved, if it is in danger 
of being dost in his birth-place, and we trust 
this pamphiet will keep him from beimg for- 
gotten. 

We kuow itis asin 

For us to sit and grin 

At it here; 
Bat the * birth-place of St. Paul 
And the “ Monument” and all 
Are 80 queer! 





WueEw the State of Connecticut has nothing 
better to do she makes a settlement of one of 
her boundary lines. It has been easier to settle 
the boundaries of the United States and of the 
Russian Empire than to determine what were 
the bounds of the state of Connecticut. For 
two hundred and fifty years this little amuse- 
ment of fixing the proper lines has been pro- 
gressing. Connecticut once claimed from 
Narragansett Bay in Rhode Island westward as 
far as the Pacific Ocean. When the state did 
not know what the exact boundaries were she 
bae guessed what they were, and at other times 
other states have forced her to believe that the 
lines were still different. Only last week, in 
Providence, the Commissioners of Rhode Island 
and Connecticut signed an agreement which 
affects the southern part of the bouadary be- 
tween the two states. It is thus authoritatively 
stated that this ancient dispute has been finally 
settled. We hope so, and trust the agitation 
about Connecticut's boundaries will never be 
raised again. Sons of Connecticut and Rhode 
Isiand living in otner sections of the country 
will be pained to learn that by this settlement 
neither state gains any territory. 


Tue success of the President in his selection 
of Inter-State Commerce Commissoners has 
been frankly acknowledged on all sides. Even 
The Tribune says that Mr. Cleveland has dis- 
charged a disagreeable duty ‘fairly well.” 
It wasa difficult task, at least, if not a disa- 
greeable one; for not only were the men few 
who possess the proper qualifications, but the 
salary, $7,500, was too small to tempt many of 
these, Only two, however, Senator Thurman 
and President White, who were offered po- 
sitions, declined; but it is said that some 
of those who accepted hesitated to sacrifice 
their present incomes for the comparatively 
sorall salary. We are grateful to them for final- 
ly accepting. Judge Thomas M. Cooley, of 
Michigan, who heads the list, veing appointed 
for six years, is one of the most eminent jurists 
of the country. His distinguished qualities 
have been shown at the bar, as Justice and later 
as OCmef-Jastice of the Supreme Court of his 
state, as law professor in the University of 
Michigan, and in his published works. Ex- 
Congressman Morrison, of [ilinois, comes second 
on the list. No one who has watched his career 
of leadership on tariff matters in the House can 
doubt bis ability, even though few thoughtful 
men sympathize with his schems of horizontal 
reduction. Mr. Augustus Schoonmaker, of New 
York, has been a successful lawyer, a county 
judge, a state senator, an attorney-general, and 
is now a member of the State Civil Service Com- 
mission. His expcrience in the latter office will 
doubtless be of valuc to him in his new work, 
Mr. Aldace F, Walker. of Vermont, will carry 
into the commussion just the experience that is 
needed. Heisa lavyer who has bad a very 
large railroad, practice. To him more than any 
other man is due the credit of breaking up the 
corrupt railroad ring of bis state. Mr. Walter 





8. Bragg. of Alabama,the fifth member, has also 
had railroad experience, being a member of the 
Alabama Railroad Commission. Even from these 
brief sketches it will b2 seen that the President 
has shown an acute wisdom in his choice of 
men. The commissioners have a special fitness 
for their work, and they rightly repsesent dif- 
ferent sections of the country. We may well be- 
lieve that politics did no: enter into the selec- 
tion ; and yet itis a happy result that finds the 
commission composed of three Democrats and 
two Republicans, the latter being Judge Cooley 
and Mr. Walker. The duty of these five men 
will be to execute the Inter-State Commerce 
law. Under their management it will certainly 
have a fair test. 


Tue Canadian Government, it seems, has sent 
& proposition to the British Government, which, 
if approved by that Government and the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, would refer all 
the matters in dispute about the fishery ques- 
tion to a Commission, whose decision, under ex- 
isting treaties and laws, would be final and 
binding upon all parties to the dispute. The 
Commission proposed to be created is to consist 
of ove delegate from Canada, one from New- 
fouodland with the consent of the British Gov- 
ernment, two from the United States, and one 
from some independent European power. Per- 
haps the recent action of Congress in the pass- 
age of the Retaliation bill, and the powers given 
to the President, to be exercised in his discre- 
tion, have had the good effect of sharpening up 
the wits of our Canadian neighbors, and sug- 
gesting to them that the Government of the 
United States will not submit to any outrages 
upon the rights of its fishermen in British North 
American waters or ports. Be this as it may, 
the people of this country should be willing, 
and, a8 we presume, are willing to refer the 
whole dispute to any fairly constituted Commis- 
sion, This must be done, or the two Governments 
must uncertake to adjust the matter bya new 
treaty, or the questions at issue mus’ be left to 
drift along amid increasing difficulties and com- 
plications, which might at last lead to open hos- 
tilities. We see no objection to the proposition 
for a settlement through the agency of a Com- 


moission. ~ 


It took Judge Barrett and the Jawyers nearly 
three weeks to empanel a jury deemed fit to try 
Cleary, the indicted ex Alderman of this city, on 
the charge of bribery. Four days more were 
consumed in tbe actual process of trial. The 
jury, after the case was submitted to them, spent 
seventeen hours in their deliberation; end the 
result at last was a mis- rial in the sense that no 
verdict was rendered, The jury stood six for 
conviction and six for acquittal. This result is 
much to be regretted. The evidence of the pros- 
ecution in this case is precisely the same as, no 
more and no less than,that upon which McQuade 
and O'Neill were convicted, and the defense in 
the matter of evidence waa no stronger than 
in these cases. The public bave become familiar 
with ail the main facts in these bribery cases, 
and nobody doubts the guult of the indicted ex Al- 
dermen. The District Attorney has hada hard 
job in dealing with these cases, and has cer- 
tainly shown a very commendable zeal in bring- 
ing the guilty to justice, We trust that his pa- 
tience and perseverance will prove equal to the 
task yet before bim. Not a gu Ity man should be 
suffered to escape by any fault on his part. 


CaRTER HARRISON has at last definitely with 
drawn from the mayoralty contest in Chicago. 
Chicago is to be congratulated. He has served 
four terms as Mayor, and has come to be recog- 
nized, despite his good antecedents and reputed 
personal integrity, as the sort of man which the 
purity of municipal politics requires to be re- 
tired. He poses as a reformer as many another 
demagogue has posed, because reform is popu- 
lar ; but the men who cheer most lustily for him 
are the gamblers and roughs who would be apt 
to know whether or not he is a real reformer. 
Before the Democratic nominating convention 
met be declared that he would not be a candi- 
date again. He said the same thing to the con- 
vention itself after 1t had nominated bim, in- 
sisting that he could not accept without dishon- 
oring himself. Of course he afterward ac- 
cepted, just as a real demagogue would have 
done, sacrificing bimself to the awful emergency 
which his declination brought upon both party 
and city. But such a storm of indignation 
greeted the exposure of the ratber clumsy de- 
vice that Harrison has been compelled to with- 
draw. Not a friendly word is spoken for him, 
we are told, ‘‘except by the gamblers and 
roughs who placed him in nomination.” He re- 
tires, as he understands, forever from public 
life. Tuis is wel'. The country, as well as his 
city, is heartily sick of his bombastic eulogies 
of himself and of his career, and bis parade of 
himself as the ‘‘best mayor.” He may be the 
‘best mayor” of the kind, but itis a very poor 
kind. 





Tue Tories have obtained ‘‘urgency” for their 
Irish Crimes Bill. It ia a curious procedure. 
They demanded urgency before the bill was in- 
troduced or its details made known to Parlia- 





ment. They demanded urgency for a bill to 
suppress crime in Ireland when, according to 
the testimony of their own commission, ap- 
pointed to inquire into the subject, the only 
crime in Ireland consists in ‘* combining,” to 
use Mr, Gladstone’s language, ‘‘ to obtain a just 
abatement of rents.” It looks, at this distance, 
as though the application of a crimes act to the 
present state of affairs in Ireland is itself a 
crime. It is not denied that the rents are ex- 
cessive, and it is hard to see whyit is not better 
statesmanship to prevent unlawful agitation by 
securing just rents than it is to try first by 
harsh measures to suppress the effects, and then 
by remedial measures to remove the cause. But 
Mr. Chamberlain, who takes a singular delight 
in opposing Mr. Gladstone, upholds the Gov- 
ernment ia its present course, and asks by what 
principle of justice the Governmer t’s bill is 
condemned before it is heard? A more perti- 
nent question would be, By what principle of 
justice does the Government ask urgency fora 
bill whose provisions are not yet revealed, and 
for which there is no adequate basis in the state 
of facts as given in Government reports? Many 
Unionists must have seen the folly of the Gov- 
ernment’s course or the Liberal vote on the 
question of urgency would not have been 80 
large. A moejority cf eighty-nine is nct a large 
majority, under the circumstances, in a full 
house, and it willbe strange if the Government 
does not meet with stronger opposition as it 
advances with the bill. 


TuHeERe is an organization in this country 
which should be called the Society for the Sup- 
pression of Working Men, or the Society fer the 
Promotion of Mediocrity, or the Society for the 
Perpetuation of Poverty, or the Society for the 
Destruction of Enterprise ; although it pretends 
to be established in the interests of laborers. 
Ite bosses have compelled a shoe manufacturer 
in this city to discharge a workman because he 
cut too many shoes in a week. He was allowed 
to cut three hundred odd, but he was an expert 
workman, and could cut six hundred. It was 
very hard for him to dawdle through the six 
days at full hours, and cut only the allowed 
number. Because he overran the mark his 
uvion fined him heavily, and finally he was 
driven out of his place. Now he brings suit 
for damages against the conspirators who have 
driven him from his work for the crime of su- 
perior competency. I: is not a necessary evil 
that a labor union should limit the ambition of 
its members. A labor unioa has legitimate 
fields of effort; but if it sets up a standsrd 
which any ordinary man can reach, and lays 
down the law that no, workman shall do more 
than this average man can do, then it is tixing 
and perpetuating a class distinction, It is mak- 
ing it impossible for the workman to rise by 
energy and ability above his station. If a man 
is forbidden to work over hours or to earn over 
pay, or to make himself more than usually nec- 
essary to his employer, then he must remain 
poor. The laborer cannot become the employ- 
er. Labor is thus forbidden to acquire capital. 
An impassable line is drawn between the two 
classes. You can’t have success if you cannot 
have freedom. Jobn Swinton does not condine 
himself to eight hours a day, nor is he limited 
to wcrkmanehip such as the average penny-a- 
liner could do. He works very long hours, and 
we suspect he and his wife work about all night 
once a week, and no competent laborer should 
be forbidden the privilege of doing the best for 
himself he can. The society that forbids it is a 
tyrant. 





Juper Treat, of St. Louis, one of the ablest of 
our Federal judges, after having served on the 
Bench for about thirty years, recently resigned 
dis office; and, in his farewell address to the 
members of the Bar, he tock occasion te refer to 
the wholly inadequate compensation paid by 
the Government to these judges. He said that 
Judges Dillon and McCrary were, for this rea- 
sop, compelled to reiire from the service. He 
added, in concluding his remarks: ‘* Now, may 
it so be that those who remain or succeed are not 
to be starved into retirement, when the needs of 
public and private justice demand such able and 
wise judges for the conservation of whatever is 
dearest and best to each and all in every depart- 
ment of life.” The Senate, at the last session of 
Congress, passed a bill, increasing the salaries 
of Circuit and District judges; but the Demo- 
cratic House of Representatives took no action 
on the eubject. The former, of whom there are 
nine, now get each six thousand dollars a year, 
when they ought to receive st least ten thousand 
dollars ; and the latter now range between three 
and five thousand dollara per year, when they 
ought to be paid not a cent less than eight 
thousand dollars. The service to be rendered 
calis for a high order of legal talent, and the 
way to get it is to pay for it somewhat in pro- 
portion to its importance and value. The peo- 
ple are abundantly able to do so; and Congress 
ought long since to have abandoned its nig 
gardly policy on this eubjeet. A lawyer who is 
tit to be a Circuit or District judge, cannot, at 
the present low rate of compengatior, afford to 
accept an sppomtment to either of these cflices. 
It is well known that ex-Judge Choate, of this 





city, left the Bench and resumed the practice of 
law because he could not comfortably live on the 
salary paid to him by the Government. 





THE Supreme Court of Illinois recently heard 
the argument, on both sides, relating to the 
Chicago Anarchists, who, some months since, 
were tried and found guilty of murder in tbe 
first degree and sentenced to be hanged. The 
question of deep interest, alike to these con- 
demned convicts and the people of Illinois and 
the country generally, is whether the judgment 
of the trial court shall be affirmed, or reversed, 
and a new trial be ordered. The impression 
among the lawyers of Lilinois is that the Supreme 
court will sustain the judgment of the court 
below, and fix a new day for the execution of 
these mep. They were indicted as conspirators 
with the man who threw the dynamite bomb, at 
the Haymarket massacre, by the explosion of 
which one of the officers of law, who was there 
in the discharge of his legal duties, lost his life, 
while other persons were severely injured. The 
point to be determined in respect to them, is 
whether they held such relations to that fatal 
bomb-tbrowing as to make them criminally re- 
sponsible for the result that ensued. The jury 
that heard the evidence, and applied 1t under 
the ruling of the court, answered this question 
in the affirmative. Public sentiment, with 
scarcely a dissenting voice except among Anar- 
chists, at the time approved of the finding of the 
jury. The evidence addaced on the trial showed 
that, under the rule of the common law in re- 
gard to couepiracy, these men were conspirators 
in procuring the death of the officer who had 
been killed by the bomb-throwing. Though 
they did not themselves throw the bomb, they 
had incited the doing of the act, and hence were 
equally guilty with the man who actually threw 
the bomb. We do not well see, in the light of 
the facts as shown upon their trial, how the 
Supreme Court can reverse the judgment and 
order a Dew trial. 


THE constitution of this state, as amended 
in 1874, gives to the Governor of the state the 
power to approve of bills, passed by the legis- 
lature for a period of thirty days after the 
final adjournment of thet body. A similar 
provision, adopted in 1873, is found in the 
constitution of Pennsylvania; and in both 
states it has worked advantageously to the 
public interests. We see no reason why such 
a provision, in respect to the President, placed 
in the Constitution of the United States, would 
not there work equally well. The President 
then would have time, before signing them, 
thoroughly to consider the bills passed by 
Congress and presented to him just at the 
close of the session of Congress, and woulé 
not, as is now too much the fact, be a mere 
writing-machine, to sign bills which he has 
had no adequate opportunity to study, and 
perhaps, for the want of time, has not even 
read. Many bills come before him under cir- 
cumstances that preclude all exercise of his 
own juGgment upon their merits. If he signs 
them he must do it blindly ; and this certainly 
is not what the Constitution contemplates in 
giving him the power. So, also, the constitu- 
tion of New York provides that ‘if any bill 
presented to the Governor contain several 
items of the appropriation of money, he may 
object to one or more such items, while ap- 
proving of the other portion of the bill.” We 
believe that such a provision in respect to the 
President of the United States would be ex- 
ceedingly useful to the general public. As 
the Constitution now stands, he must approve 
of the whole of an approp iation bill, or veto 
it as a whole, without any discrimination be- 
tween different items, and that, too, whether 
he approves or disapproves of it as a whole. 
It would be far better for the country if he 
bad the power to make a just discrimination 
between the good and the bad in such bills. 


Here is another word with regard to “A 
Slighted Idiom ” : 

To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT : 

Dear Sir:—I am glad to see in THE INDEPENDENT 
of February i7th, Professor Allen’s vindication of 
the use of the superlative in the comparison of two 
objects. He deals with the subject bistorically, 
however; and, valuable as his information is, it 
may well be supplemented by a consideration of the 
intrinsic merits of the case. Of course, if all good 
writers and speakers should persist in using the 
comparative degree in the cases in question, that 
would settle the matter practically; for in language 
usage is taw, whether reasonable or,pot. But what 
has always vexed me has been the shallow pertness 
of the grammarians in giving the reason for the 
usage—viz., that the essentia, difference between 
the comparative and the superlative degree is that 
the former is used when only twoobjects are com- 
pared, the latter, when more than two are com- 
pared. This proposition is simply and stupidly false. 
If lI say: ‘Judas was a worse man than all the 
other apostles,” I do not compare him with 
one other, but with eleven others; and 
I express precisely the same idea as 


when I say: “ Judas was the worst man of al; 
the apostles,” The difference, is simply a differ- 
ence of form and construction. The comparative 
is properly followed by “‘ than,” and the superlative 
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by the partitive genitive. In the nature of the case 
there 18 no reason why we should make an excep 
ticn of the one case where only two objects are 
compared. To say “He is the better of the two,” 
rather than “* He is the best of the two,’ is, there 
fore, intrinsically not the normal thing, but a sole— 
cism. It may be defended, jast as some good philol- 
ogists defend “ It is me,” but only on the same 
ground—viz., that it has got into use, although in- 
trinsically abnormal. I cannot agree with Professor 
Allen, therefore, in admitting that the construction 
in question is “* more logical ” than the other, though 
“narrower.” Itis both narrow and illogical. 


C. M. MEAD. 
BEaRr.x1n, March 34, 


THe Stewart collection of pictures was 
sold last week. The total amount realized was 
#513,750, which is more than the Seney collec- 
tion brought but less than that obtained at the 
Morgansale. The chief interest in the sale last 
week was concentrated on Meissonier’s ‘‘ 1807” 
and Rosa Bonheur’s ‘‘The Horse Fair.’ They 
sold respectively for $66,000 and $53,000. The 
‘© 1807” was bought by Elbert Hilton, the son 
of ex Judge Hilton. There wasa report, which 
no one seemed to believe, that Judge Hilton 
would present the painting to the Metropolitan 
Art Museum; but this rumor was finally dis- 
pelled when Judge Hilton told a reporter that 
it was already hanging on his walls. The city, 
however, has fortunately become possessor of 
‘‘The Horse Fair,” through the magnificent 
generosity of Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt. It was 
not known at first that he was the purchaser ; 
but on Saturday the president of the Art Mu- 
seum received a letter from Mr. Vanderbilt 
presenting the painting. It is by such gene- 
rosity as this that the Vanderbilts of the pres- 
ent generation have won the good will of the 
people. 


...-A Dakota minister writes us: 

The Severalty Biil, which is now law, is hailed by 
those of us who are on the border-line of observa- 
tion, being near neighbors of these wards of the 
Nation, as a step in the right direction. I find the 
general frontier opinion has been that ‘a good 
Indian is a dead Indian ” ; but the success with the 
living which Alfred Riggs and Thomas Riggs (sup- 
ported by the American Missionary ' Association) 
have had at Santee and Oahe, shows what can be 
done by religious industrial training; and we hail 
the school at White River Camp as ancther link in 
the chain of good influences which will help to bind 
these dusky brethren in the restraint and freedom 
of Christian civilization and citizenship. The 
schol is an elevating object lesson, not only for the 
pupils but also for the “children of a larger 
growth,” who watch at its portals, not only in the 
beautiful lives, words and influence of the teachers, 
Sut in the whole outflow from that school building. 
It is evidently the influencing center of the whole 
camp for old and young, bringing not only new 
words into their vocabolary, but new thoughts, new 
aspirations, and a new life. 


...eThe Supreme Court of Georgia has de- 
cided, in a case involving the right of compen- 
sation to the owners of a brewery for damages 
to property resulting from Prohibition, that the 
state is not liable. We quote from the decis- 
ion: 

“The Locai Option legislation of this state 

being constitutional, as a valid exercise of the 
police power it follows that the incidental effects 
upon the value of property, such as a brewery and 
its fixtures, resulting from the inability of the 
owners to adjust their old business to the new law, 
18 damnum absque injuria, The law does not take 
or damage their property for the use of the public, 
but only prevents them from taking or damaging 
the public for their use.” 
This is in contrast with the decision of Judge 
Brewer, of the United States Circuit Court, ina 
Kansas case. The matter is yet to be decided 
by the United States Supreme Court. 


....T'bus, on 8+, Patrick’s Day, did J. Boyle 
O’Reilly bring the Irishman’s response to the 
greeting of America: 

“No treason we bring from Erin—nor bring we 
shame nor guilt! 

The sword we hold may be broken, but we have 

not dropped the hilt! 

The wreath we bear to Columbia 1s twisted of 

thorns, not bays; 

And the sopgs we sing are saddened by thoughts 

of desolate days. 

But the hearts we bring for Freedom are washed 

in the surge of tears ; 
And we claim our right by a People’s fight outliv- 
ing a thousand years!” 


...-1t strikes us that there is a beiter use for 
wives and children than to employ them in 
criminal courts to work on the jury, as has been 
done in at least two of the Boodle Alderman 
cases. Cleary sat in the prisoner’s dock late in 
the vight with his children on his knee. A fine 
tableau of domestic virtue and family fidelity 
to work on the jury! What right had those 
children to be there? What right had the 
officers to allow it? What had the prisoner's 
wife and children to do with the case? This 
demonstration of sympathy with criminals goes 
too far when it is pressed on the jury as a mo- 
tive for their release. There is a better use for 
wives and children than to parade them before 
juries in court rooms to soften the heart of a 
juryman. 


...-Now and then we have a map who will 





not do right because it is popular to do right, 
and he is so afraid of being popular that he 
would rather do wrong. Professor De Morgan, 
the famous Eaglish mathematician, was not 
suspected during his life of having any religious 
faith, and his sharp irony was directed against 
the Churches. But bis will began with asolemn 
committal of his soul to Jesus Christ, “of whom 
I believe in my heart that God has raised him 
from the dead, and whom I have not confessed 
with my mouth in the sense ordinarily attached 
to these words, because in my time such confes- 
sion has been the only way up in the world.” 
So he starved his tou), for fear he might get 
advantage by his profession of faith. 


....One of the causes of the French Malagasy 
war was the refusal of the Queen of Madagascar 
to wink at the foreign slave trade. That trade 
has now been reopened between t!:e west coast 
of the island and the French colony of Réunion. 
Many thousands of the poor natives of Madagas- 
car were carried off to Réunion and not one has 
ever been known to return. The slaves cost the 
French pirates—they are nothing less—about 
twenty-five dollars each, and they are sold for 
six or seven times as much. The French flag 
might well blush at its dishonor. 


....We are pleased to hear of the appointment 
of Mr. Oscar Straus, of this city, as Minister to 
Turkey. Mr. Straus is a member of a large firm 
in this city, importers of glass and china ware, 
and isan author of repute, He isa Hebrew in 
race and religion, and liberal in his views. The 
leading American missionary societies engaged in 
propagating Christianityin the Tarkish Empire, 
had information of his prospective appointment 
and expressed their satisfaction. He is likely to 
make a faithful and honorable successor at the 
post worthily filled by such men as Maynard, 
Boker, Wailace and Cox. 


....No better proof of the efficiency of the 
Life Saving Service is needed than that given 
last Friday in the rescue of the passengers on 
board the ‘‘Scotia,” stranded off Blue Puint Sta- 
tion. The line was accurately thrown by rocket, 
and the life-saving apparatus was put in working 
order, andindeed, put to some use, with the im- 
pression on shore and ship that the lives of all 
on board were in imminent danger. After 
some 120 passengers had been landed, it was 
found that the alarm was unwarranted ; but the 
work of the rescuers is none the less praise- 
worthy. 


....A resolution has been introduced into the 
Virginia House of Delegates proposing to ap- 
point a joint committee on the propriety of call- 
ing a Conv2niion to amend the constitution of 
that state, so as to probibit all future legisla- 
tures from making any provision for the pay- 
ment of interest on the state debt not funded 
under the Riddleberger law. We suggest that 
while they are about it, they may as well call a 
state convention to abolisu the Constitution of 
the United States. 


.... Was there ever such another shrewd lad 
as the owner of the ** Coronet’? He sailed to 
win and he won to sell. ‘*Hearticst congratu- 
lations ‘Coronet’ for sale.” That is a sports- 
man’s telegram for you, with his $10,000 won 
on his sport and his $150,000 im sight, asa 
trade. American yachtsmen had their dose of 
Bush before be svarted. Perhaps the English- 
men may like to know whether becomes to sail 
or to sell. 


...» The manufacture of sham butter in this 
country has not come toanend. More than ten 
million pounds of this bu‘ter was produced in 
the months of last November, December, and 
January, which is at the rate of more than forty 
million pounds in a year. If the American peo- 
ple choose to buy and eat such butter, knowing 
what they are buying and eating, that 1s their 
own business; but, as a rule, they are simply 
swindled by this sort of butter business. 


.--.-The Printers’ Protective Fraternity is a 
recent organization of printers, of which there 
are now some sixteen local bodies, whose 
methods of action are entirely different from 
those of the Kuights of Labor. These printers 
propose to discard the whole system of strikes 
and boycotts, and seek their own good by a just 
application of the social principle in am organ- 
ized furm. We heartily wish for them the most 
complete success. 


....One who has not made bimself thorough- 
ly acquainted with the life of Christ, as given 
in the four Gospels, is not in a good position to 
read and understand the Epistles of the apostles 
in regard to Christ, especially to feel their 
force. The doctrine of Christ, as stated by the 
apostles, is only vividly seen when we are 
acquainted with his life, and, hence, know 
“ whom we have believed.” 


..+-The Interior says: 

“As far as possible the two races should keep 
socially separate. We would admit a colored mana 
to membership in our church without hesitation, 
provided there were no church of his own race ac- 
cessible ; but if there were, we would advise him to 
go to bis own.” ‘ 

“T perceive,” said St. Peter to Simon 
but we do not need to finish the quotation, 





...-The Railroad Commissioners of this state 
have reported to the legislature that it is en- 
tirely feasible to dispense with the car-stove 
and the oil-lamp in heating and lighting rail- 
road passenger cars, and substitute therefor 
steam and electricity. A law should be enacted 
compelling railroad companies to take this 
course. I$ will not do to leave so grave a matter 
to their discretion. 


...-Death, so far as we know, absolutely de- 
stroys the person who dies, in respect to all di- 
rect and active participation in the affairs of 
this world. This one fact would make death a 
horrible event, if the mind were not relieved by 
the hopes that relate to another and better 
world. He who so thinks or lives as to be with- 
out these hopes makes the greatest conceivable 
mistake. 


--»-»-Maine has just decided to abolish the 
death penalty for murder in the first degree, and 
substitute solitary imprisonment for life, with 
no pardoning power iu the Governor and Coun- 
cil, unless the convict is afterward proved to be 
innocent. This, though a severe penalty, is not 
an improvement upon capital punishment in 
murder cases. 


....-Congress, at its last session, passed the 
Dawes’ bill for giving lands to the Indians in 
severalty ; and we understand that the Secretary 
of the Interior is, as rapidly as possible, making 
arrangements to carry the law into effect. The 
law itsesf is the wisest and best ever paseed by 
Congress in respect to the Indians. 


...-The President of the Health Board of this 
city, recently appointed by Mayor Hewitt in the 
place of General Shaler, removed, is reported as 
sayiog: ‘*i will keep politics out of my office, 
or I will take myself out.” That isa good reso- 
lution. We hope that he will stick to it, 


-.+.The Board of Excise think 9,000 saloons 
are enough for this city, and have resolved not 
to allow an increase. Small favors are thank 
fully accepted by this rum-ridden community. 


....A new town in Texas has been named in 
honorof Miss Frances FE. Willard, greatly to the 
delight of the white ribboners of the Lone Star 
State. 


....Tbe freshmen and sophomores of Cornell 
University have by vote decided to have no wine 
at their respective class banquets. 


...eThe “ Christian” and the Christian Union 
bodies in Missouri have effected a union. Ad- 
nirable. 











READING NOTICE. 





THE St. Louis Clinical Review says: “ We desire to 
call attention to the reliability of the preparations 
manufactured L the Liehig Company, and to the 
high character of the indorsements accorded to its 
Coca Beef Tonic by leading physicians and medical 
journals ofallschovls.” Invaluable in debility, dys- 
pepsia, catarrh, billiousness and nervousness,—Advt. 


PHYSICIANS ‘SAY SQ.—DIGESTYLIN is the 
best remedy yet discovered for Dyspepsia and Indi- 
positively cure the worsttorms. Don't 
Kidder & Co., Mant’a, 83 voha send ow tes * a 3 
bottle.- Christian at Work, Sa petebanl 








No Opium in Pieo'’s Cure for Consumption. Cures 
where other remedies fail. 25 cents.— Ez. 


\ WESTERN INVESTMENTS. 


THE Citizen's Bank ot Minn apolis, Minn., whose 
advertisement will be found in our financial col- 
umns, has a cash capital of $250,000 in addition to ite 
surplus, It offers for sale Western investments 
which pay from five to eight per cent., consisting of 








BENRY CLEWS & COMPANY, BANKERS, 


As will be seen by an advertisement in our financial 
columns, Messrs, Henry Clews & Company, of No. 13 
and 15 Broad Street, New York C.ty, offer their eer- 
vices to our readers, who may wish to buy stocks, 

ds, etc,, for investment or speculation. They 
also allow interest on deposits subject to check at 
sight, The head of the house, Mr. Henry Clews, is 
well known throughout the United States from the 
oromipent position he has occupied in financial af- 
airs for the last twenty years. Mr Clewsis not only 
a financier 10 the broadest sense of the term, but he 
is able to write and speak his thopghts in a most con- 
vinciug as isevid d by his speech on the 
Fourth of July last and by his last effort—the book 
which he is about to publish. The offices of the firm 
are fitted up in the most magnificent manner, and the 
anewre of the house as well as strangers are always 
welcome. 








FARM IMPLEMENTS. 


A coop farm, under the management of a good 
metnodical worker, who is well supplied with good 
fertilizers, to enrich his garden and fields, should be 
both hapry and successful. But other things than 
those named are needful to insure plentiful crops 
and financial prosperity. Without good tools and 
the best labor-saving machinery to work with, there 
is little to encourage good results. Thousands of 
our farmer readers know all about these matters and 
are up tu the times in adopting every well approved 
method to insure success in their business, We wish 
to direct the special attention of all such men and to 
all cthers, less enterprising, to the great and pros- 
perous establishment of Timothy B. Hussey, of North 
Berwick, Maine, manufacturers of agricultur- 
al machinery. The locaticn of this immense 
establishment does not limit the business even to 
New England. Extensive sales are made on orders 
from every section of the United States, including 
California, and all the leading markets of Europe, 
Turkey, Palestine and South America, The goods 
produced at this establishment are made of the best 
materials and are warranted to be as represented. 
They embrace Hard Metal and Forged Steel Plows, 
Harrows, Cu)tivators, including the popular Cast 
Steel Coulter Harrows, secured by letters patent, 
Horse Hoes, etc. Special attention of the trade, far 
and near, is invited to the new Spring Catalogue 
pr sc leer Hussey, which will be seat free to any 

postage paid, 





HIGH-GRADE FERTILIZERS. 


FARMERS, Very properly, like others, desire s pros- 

perous season's business. They think about the mst- 
ter during the winter, and they think more seriously 
about it at the end of the year when they regret they 
dia pot have more farm products to sel. After de- 
positing their hard earned surplus in the savings 
bank, as a large proportion of them do, they resolve 
year after year to make special efforts to produce 
greater net results in the future than in the past,and 
thatis right. But if big crops are wanted and are to 
be sought for, liberal plans muet be adopte1 to se- 
cure them. No man has ever yet made a mistake in 
the enrichment of his grounds. A big crop of corn, or 
potatoes, or grass, or garden vegetables (which always 
pay a good profit), cannot be produced by hard work 
and careful cultivation alone. This stubborn fact 
every farmer has to deal with, and before investing his 
surplus earnings in stocks, etc.,which at the best pay 
only four to six per cent. interest, he should decide if 
it is not better, wiser and safer to enrich his gar- 
den and his fields with “high - grade fertiliz- 
ers,” and make sure of a twenty-five per cent. 
profit. Investments in stocks often result in 
a big loss. Whoever heard of a loss to any 
farmer who discreetly invested a portion of his in- 
comein well known, standard, fertilizers? Nobody. 
The business of making chemical fertilizers is stead- 
ily increasing to supply the steadily increasing de- 
mand. One of the bestamong the reliable mauufac- 
turersin this branch of trade is Mr. John M, Pearson, 
of Hudson, New York. He has not long been in the 
bu:iness, but long enough to secure public confi- 
dence, a good name, and a high reputation in bis 
line. In his new Spring Catalogue and price 
list, he presents an immense array of certifi- 
cates from his numerous patrons which the readers 
of THe INDEPENDENT should see. The pamphlet will 
be sent free by mail on application. Write for it 
without delay. 





BROOKLYN AHEAD, 


Bro OKLYN has long been celebrated for having the 
finest store of its kind in the world: we refer of course 
to that of Messrs. Ovington Brothers, situated on 
Fulton Street about two minutes from the Brooklyn 

ce. Their customers come from all parts of the 
United States; and in fact any one wishing to b 
the finest goods in crockery, silver, bronzes and a 
sorts and descriptions of goods of this nature for 
housebold use and decoration, 1f they care to buy from 
the finest stock, haying the largest sssortment, 
mustgo to Ovingtons! Any person from tne coun- 
try should not come to New York City without visit- 
ing this establishment where visitors are always wel- 
come and are shown through the entire pressings with 
as much pleasure as if they came to buy. Messrs. 
Ovington Brothers will send Catalogues to any per- 
son upon application to them. 





FLORAL DECORATIONS. 


P yle or > at 
his retail store on 4th Street, He will gied to 
= —f ky ies of Plants toany person who asks 

m for it. 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 








The MOON Flower. 


The engraving shows this most beautiful of all 
climbing plants. It grows anywhere where there are 
old trees, walls or strings to cling to—growing 
50 ft. In one season, blooming continuously from 
June to November, its MOON=-LIKE flowers being 
of the purest white, 15 inches in circumference. The 
Moon flower blooms only at night or on dull days; it 
gives out a delicious odor, similar to the English 
Hawthorn, or Jessamine. Asummer garden at Wash- 
ington, D. C., attracted thoud&inds on moonlight 
nights, its arbors being covered by the Moon flower. 
Although the Moon flower should not be set out 
until about the time tomatoes can be set out, or corn 

planted, yet itis of the simplest culture and can 
c grown easily in flower-pots or boxes in an 
ordinary sitting-room until the time of setting 
out. We sold nearly fifty thousand plants of this 
beautiful flower last year, and had hundreds of 
letters attesting the pleasure it gave to the } ga 
chasers. Price, extra strong plants, 40c, each; 3 for 
$1.00, 7 for $2.00, or 12 for $3.00, free, by Mail; or 
$12.00 per 100 by Express, buyer to pay charges. 
All purchasers of the Moon flower are entitled to our 
Catalogue of ** EVEL YTHING FOR THK GARDEN,” 
No. 63 (the largest and most beautiful ever issued)« 
FREE. To those who are not purchasers it will be 
mailed on receipt of 10c. (in stamps). 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 & 37 Cortlandt St., New York, 
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HOSIERY & UNDERWEAR. 


Ladies’ Cachemire Silk Lisle 
Thread and Cotton Hose. 

ientlemen’s Balbriggan, Silk 
and Lisle Thread Half Hose. 

Ribbed jersey-fitting Silk 
Vests, Silk Underwear, every 
size and weight. 


‘Cartwright & Warner’s” 


CELEBRATED Cashmere and 
Flerino Underwear of every 
size, weight and description. 


Proadwey K 1 oth Sl. 


NEW YORK. 








Sinancial, 


THE DEBT OF VIRGINIA. 





Governor Lex, of Virginia, having con- 
vened the legislature of that state in spe- 
cial session, took occasion, in his message 
to that body, to discuss somewhat at large 
the debt question. After referring to vari- 
ous points connected with this question, he 
proceeded to say: 

“The state has expressed a steadfast deter- 
mination to adhere to the Riddlieberger settle- 
ment, and does not admit her ability, based upon 
its present taxation, to pay more principsl and 
interest than that settlement demands, and 
claims that her annual revenue will be absorbed 
by such amount of interest added to her other 
necessary expenses. The question of the finan- 
cial ability of the state would seem, then, to be 
the sole point of difference between the Com- 
monwealth and her creditors, or, in other words, 
how much can the state pay without increasing 
her taxes °” 

The ‘ Riddleberger setilement,” here 
referred to, is simply the law passed by the 
repudiating legisla'ure of 1882, under the 
leadership of Mr. R ddleberger, by which 
the state debt was scaled down several 
million dollars, and by which the state pro- 
posed to give new bonds for those then 
outstanding against the state not thus re- 
pudiating outright, and pay interest on 
these bonds at the rate of three per cent. 
peranoum. The outstanding bonds were 
those issued under the Funding Act of 
1871, in exchange for the then existing 
state debt, running for thirty years, bearing 
interest at the rate of six per cent. per 
anoum, the coupons attached to which 
were in express language made receivable 
by the stute for all taxes due to it. It sure- 
ly need be no matter of surprise that the 
so-called ‘‘ Riddleberger settlement” was 
not acceptabie tu those who held the six 
per cent. bonds of the s'ate issued under 
the Funding Act vf 1871, or that the great 
mass of them refused to give up these 
bonds in exchange for the bonds author- 
ized to be issued under the Riddleberger 
Act of 1882. 

Governor Lee tel!s the legislature that 
‘* the sta'e has expressed a steadfast deter- 
mination to adhere tothe ‘ Riddieberger set- 
tlemeni’”; that is to say, the state has de- 
termined to repud'ate tbe con'ract with her 
bondaolders made uader the Funding Act 
of 1871, and, if pdssible, compel her credit- 
ors, without and against their consent, to 
accept the bonds issued under the Riddle- 
berger and repudiating act of 1882; and if 
they will not accept these bonds in ex. 
change for those which they hold under the 
Funding Act of 1871, then they may whis- 
tle for their money. I: so happens that the 
Funding Act of 1871 and the repudiating 
act of 1882 bave been under the covsidera- 
tion of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and that this court has decided that 
the contract made under the former act 





renders wholly null and void the latter act, 
as being a violation of the Constitution of 
the United States. No matter what the 
state has determined to do, the Supreme 
Court holds that she is legally bound by 
the contract made under the Funding Act 
of 1871, and that any subsequent legislation 
inconsistent with that contract is simply a 
violation of the Constitution of the United 
tates. 

So, also, the Governor informs the legis- 
lature that the state cannot pay her neces- 
sary expenses, and yet keep her contract 
with her creditors under the Funding Act 
of 1871, ‘‘ without increasing her taxes,” 
Suppose we grant this to be true asa ques- 
tion of figures; and then what is to be 
done? The simple and obvious answer is 
that she should increase her taxes suffi- 
cien‘ly to meet the demands of justice and 
honesty, and not repudiate solemn obliga- 
tiuns which she has assumed through the 
forms of law. She can much better afford 
to bear the additional tax burden rather 
than disgrace herself by a gross and pal- 
pable act of repudiation. It is true that 
her creditors cannot directly sue her in her 
own courts or in the Federal courts; and 
teat her deb‘s are for this reason debts of 
honor; and itis just as true that to take 
advantage of her non-suableness, and re- 
fuse to pay these debits according to the 
contract, is an act of state dishonesty that 
has already made Virginia infamous, and 
will continue to do so as long as she main- 
tains her present position. 

It is possible that Virginia may at last 
force her creditors into a compromise, and 
compel them to take less than they have a 
legal right to claim. But this will not 
mend the ma!ter so far as the honor and 
good faith of that state are concerned. 
State repudiation is always and every- 
where simply one of the forms of rascality. 
Virginia greatly needs to hear, as well as 
to practice, the old-fashioned gospel of 
commercial morality. As between the 
Democrats aud the Mahone and Riddle- 
berger Readjusters, there is not a whit to 
chocse. Both are alike dishonest. 


LABOR ON PUBLIC WORKS. 


Coneress, at its last session, passed a bill 
which being signed by the President, be- 
came a law, that provides that, in all ad- 
vertisements for the erection of public 
buildings or other public works, or for ma- 
terials to be used in the erection, or for all 
supplies of every description to be fur- 
nished for the use of any of the Depart- 
ments, there shall be inserted a condition 
that no convict or prison labor whatever, or 
product thereof, shall be employed or used 
upon any public building or other public 
work, or in the preparation or manufacture 
of any of the artic.es, matcrials, or sup- 
plies contracted to be furnished therefor. 

Tae bill also provides that there sha!l be 
inserted the further condition that no per- 
son, who is nota dons fide resident within 
the limits of the United States, and who 
has not declared his intention to become a 
citizen thereof, shall be employed ip the 
erection of any public building, or other 
public work. And to this is added the pro- 
vision that a willful breach of these condi- 
tions, by any contractor, shall authorize 
the forfeiture of the contract, and shal 
constitute a complete defense in bar 
against any claim or action against the 
Un.ted States fur the recovery «f any sum 
under the contract. 

We must, with all due respect to Con- 
gress, say that this is legislation absolutely 
trun mad. If individuals were to conduct 
their private business under such regula- 
tions, they would simply prove themselves 
to be fools, needing to be put into a lunatic 
asylum. ‘There is no more sense in these 
regulations wheu adopted and applied by 
the Government, than there would be if 
they were adopted and applied by individ- 
uals, Both alike, when going into the mar- 
ketto buy labor or materials, should lay 
aside all such nonsense, and simply judge 
cf the labor or materials, and buy, or not 

uy, accordingly as they are or are not 
adapted to the purpose for which they are 
wanted. Thisis business common sense, 
and sane men usually act upon it. 

We do not see why the members of Con- 
gress should not have this common sense 
as well as other people. The truth undoubt- 
edly is that this law was framed and 








passed to'tickle the ears of the so-called 
labor reformers, who within the past few 
years have made their appearance in this 
country. Congress will find it a pretty dif- 
ficult job to do all the tickling that these 
men demand. 





BIG CHECKS. 





WE not long since printed some facts in 
regard to the large financia] operations of 
tome of our leading capitalists, banker?, 
and brokers. The following will compare 
favorably, in amount, with any heretofore 
given to us—leaving William H. Vander- 
bilt’s check for $6,000 000, deposited in the 
Chemical Nationa) Bank of this city, still 
at the head of the list. 

From Zhe Tribune we learn that in the 
banking offices of Morton, Bliss & Co., in 
Nassau S-reet, the originals of the draf« 
and check that passed between the United 
States and England, with reference to the 
Halifax Fishery award, have been placed 
in a frame in Mr. Morton’s private room. 
They represent a transfer of $5,500,000. 
The first document in the series is the fol- 
lowing draft: 


LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
LONDON, Nov. 2ist, 1878, 
$5,28D,000. 
Pay to the Most Honorable, 
Vhe Marqais of Salisbury, 

Her Majesty’s principal Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs— 

Five millions five hundred thousand dollars in 
gold coin and charge the same to the State Depart- 
meant ** Special account.” 

JOHN WELSH, 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 


from the United States to Great Britain. 
To Messrs. Morton, Rose & Co., : Stamp, : 
Bankers, Bartnolomew : Nov. 21, : 
Lane, London. : venelle : 


The indorsement on the face of this is 
as follows: 
£1,127,847 4-9. 
Accepted, payable at the Bank of Englan‘, 25th 
Nov., 1878. 
MORTON, Rose & Co, 
Oa the reverse of this sheet were these 
indorsements : 
Pay to the Governor of the Bank of England, 
SALISBURY. 
For the Governor and Co. of the Bank of England. 
G. May, Chef Cashier. 
The check whicu passed to settle this 
award is alsu exhibited in the frame ard is 
as follows: 
No. G. 012577. 
Sy: 67 LOMBARD St, 
& : LONDON, 21st Nov., 1878. 
eo - 
oa : Messrs. Glyp, Mills, Currie & Co., 
= Pay to Halifax Fishery Award or Bearer, 
=: 
: i > One million, one hundred and twenty-seven 
5 ‘thousand, eight hundred and forty-seven 
® pounds 4-9. 
ih MORTON, RusE & Co. 
« 
So 


2 © Lenavtsa7 4-9, 

lf any one will give us the facts in re- 
gard to any larger checks than those above 
named we should like to receive them. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 





Tue sensitive condition of the local 
money market and its liability to succumb 
to manipulations, has caused rates to be 
quite irregular, though firm, with a tend- 
ency to an advance. The fluctuations on 
call loans have been wide, but borrowers 
with acceptable collateral have experienced 
no inconvenience in covering their wants 
at the ruling rates. The firmer tendency 
of the market is largely due to the low con- 
dition of the bank reserves, and the fact 
that the active demand for funds in the 
interior continues to drain the resources of 
financial institutions at this center, the 
rates of domestic Exchange throughout 
the West being against New York. Tais 
condition of affairs is likely to continue 
until after the first weck in Apri!, as there 
is very little prospect of relief from any 
direction until the large disbursements 
then due afford an opportunity to set free 
the large sums of money that are held 
against those payments. There is no 
cause for apprehension, as the active 
demand for money and the readiness with 
which capital finds profitable employment 
indicates the confidence that prevails as to 
the future prosperity of the country. Call 
loans at the Stock Exchange have ranged 


from 2} up to 6 per cent., but business bas 


been done most of the time at 43@54 per 





cent. Call loans have been available at 
53@6 per cent. Commercial paper has 
ruled firm, with fair offerings, but country 
banks are almost the only buyers, the con- 
dition of city banks preventing them from 
expanding other loans in this direction, 
beyond the accommodation of their regular 
customers. First-class indorsed bills, with 
sixty or ninety days to rup, have been 
taken at 54@6 per cent. discount, four 
months at 6@6}, and good single-named 
paper at 6@7. 
STOOK MARKET. 


Speculation on the stock market was 
fairly active in the early part of the week, 
owing to the increased foreign demand 
that was exverienced, but at the close, the 
market ruled dull and featureless, the vol- 
ume of trading having been light, fluctua- 
tions narrow and without significance, and 
a general lack of interest on the part of 
even professional traders, who appear to 
be literally waiting for something to turn 
up. This condition of affairs is due to the 
uncertainty as to what will result from the 
Baltimore and Ohio negotiations, and a 
feeling of hesitation on account of the fear 
of disturbance from a tight money market. 


U. 8 BONDS. 


Government bonds were fairly active 
and stronger on account of the increased 
invest ment demand that was experienced, 
The following are the closing quotations: 


Bu anon m waa. ase d. 
1891, rem....10994 1095,|Uurrency Re - 
Prenat coup...109%4 Wwy%4| Currency 68. "8.12915 - 
1902. Tew 7% (28 |Curre a * 


48, (902. TeR...... iz 4 38 0 cy be, ” 133, 
. COUP... 198% = & jurreney 124% 
Faroe pst conta.1c05¢ | — {Ourremcy 6s, 9.126% 137 


BANK STATEMENT. 


The statement of the New York City As- 
sociated banks issued on Saturday last, 
showed a decrease in the reserve of $1,148.- 
500. The surplus now amounts to $6,186,- 
"850. The changes in the averages showed 
a decrease in loans of $3,408,500, a decrease 
in specie of $3,249,900, an increase in le- 
gal tenders of $240,800, a decrease in net 
deposits of $7,442,400, and a decrease in 
circulation of $11,100. The following ta- 
ble gives figures in detail: 

Legal Net 
Banks. Loans. Specte. Tenders. Deposits. 


New York.. $10,940,000 2,700,000 $440,000 810,560,000 
Manh’s Co. 8,943,000 = 1,574,000 207,000 8.624,.00 
Merchants’.  6,938,00) 905,300 937,900 6,968,900 
Mechanics’. 9,037,000 —_ 1,598,000 856.000 7,756,000 


America,.,. 11,268,800 1,615,200 425,600 9,354,300 
Phemix...... 3,045,009 688,000 38,000 =. 2,520,000 
I 9,033,400 4,688,100 278,000 11,212,400 
Tradesm’n's = 2,68,000 385,190 193,400 2,252,500 
Fuilton....... 1,278,400 5v7,600 117,100 1,575,600 
Chemical.... 19,584,100 3,414,300 52,510 22,837,700 
Mer. Exch... 3,319,300 668,3u0 211,800 3,648,205 
Gallatin,... . 5,307,700 444,300 413.200 3,798,700 
B’tecb& Dro. 1,927,900 469,200 55,000 1,91u,3v0 
Mech & Tra. 1,762,060 118,000 299,000 2,002,000 
Greenwich.. 1,312,200 141,600 130,400 = 1,845 3.0 
Lea.,Manuf. 3,227,700 410,0u0 242,900 2,476 200 
Seventh W’d, 1.347.500 361,100 82,900 1,328,£09 
St’teof N.Y.. 3,784,500 583,900 179,900 3,544,900 
Am. Ex....... 16,963,000 2,482,000 1,205,000 14,363,000 


Commerce.. 17,635,600 2,057,600 894,000 11,150,900 
Broadway .. 5,639,200 1,002,600 312.800 5,225,6u0 
Mercantile... 6,892,600 1,471,100 433,90 7,416,800 


Pacific....... 2,147,400 513,900 127,900 2,658,200 
Republic... 7,902,110 1,820,000 356.700 8,405,100 
Chatham... 4,7. 2,400 1,148,300 235,590 5,176,700 
People’s..... 1,894,9.0 240,000 75,300 2,272, lu 
N.America. 2,948,000 42 -,800 320,900 8,529,300 
Hanover.... 11,298,800 3,137,500 421,200 12,813.10 
(rving...... 2,041,000 664,710 149,600 3,136,000 
Citizene’... 2,803,300 588,600 134,900 8,967,709 
Nassau..... 2,980,400 241,209 418,600 3,462,000 
Market.,.... 3,131,300 688,800 124,700 2,669,200 
St.Nicbolas 2,068,000 244.000 64,500 1,83.000 
Shoe & Lea. 3,307,000 672, 196,v00 «= -3, 437,00 


Corn Excn. 6.318.400 694,500 248.000 = 5, 60.80 
Contine’tal, 4,805,800 879,900 492,990 5,481,300 


Onenta)..... 2,295,000 238,30) 258,v0) =—-:2,255,100 
Imp & Tra.. 21,:30,200 5,027,400 920,20) 23,116,800 
Park......-- 19,436,600 5,929,000 = 1,206.40 9 24,656,100 


North River —1,926,vuu 140,000 142,000 2,133,000 
East River.. 1,153, 100 238.400 13,100 1,019,608 
Fourth Nat. 18,717,000 3,751,300 1,29u,700 19,635,010 
Central Nat. 9,048,u00 943,000 916,000 8.896,0L0 
Second Nat. 3,162,000 751,000 270,000 3,939,000 
Ninth Nat.. 5,365,000 995,700 353,100 5,627,900 
First Net’. 22,659,700 5,480,900 661,900  23,30u,Lu0 
Third Nat.. 5,464.luy = 1,577,6w 285,000 6,092,300 
N.Y.NtLEx. 1,423.9u0 202,200 21,700 1,241,700 
Bowery....  %,580,000 451,800 223,000 2,561,8.0 
N.Y.Cou’ty  2,206.lu 50],4u0 184,400 2,714,200 
Ger.-Amer. 2,568,100 385, LUO 106,100 2,202,700 
Chase.... . 5,285,400 1,331,300 298,500 6,354,000 
Fifth Ave.. 3,720,700 891,300 91,100 8,880,6u0 
Serm’nEx. 2,568,900 230,000 3..0,000 3,070.30 
Germania.. 2,293,900 176,400 346,300 «=: 2,251,000 
U.8. Nat'l. 5,076,000 = 1,56,200 24,100 5,625,399 
Lincoln N’] = 2.58,900 799,400 157,200 = 3,296,200 
Garfield N’i 1,689,000 420,400 118,890 1,933,00 
Fifth Nat.. 1,556,200 361,900 141,200 ‘1,747,106 
bs. Metrop. 3,717,00e —_‘1,004,400 189,100 4,570,700 
West Side.. 1,914,100 339, LOU 219,500 2,190,800 
Seaboard... 2,278,200 455,700 161,70 — 2,376,509 
Sixth Nat'l 1,964,500 390,900 64,000 2, 120,400 
Total... ...365.408,000 879,602,700 $20,259,740 $374,7.2,200 
Dec, Dee, Ine, Dee, 
Comparisons $3,408,500 $3,249,900 $240.800 $7,442,409 
Clearings for the week ending Mar. 26th... 541,735,306 24 


do. do, do. Mar.19th... 628,345,362 17 


Balances for the week ending Mar. 26th... 25,6u2,383 94 
Mar. 19th... 29,165,712 41 


do. do. do. 
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BANK 8TOCKS. 


The following shows the closing quota- 
- tions of bank shares: 






































Bid. Asked, Bid. Asked, 

Americs... ...... 3 175 )Mecbsnics’....... rs 172} 
143 | Mi ‘ile _ 
=n 140 
275 - 
180 — 
= 33 
125 135 
- 127 
220 a 
“ 160 
fifth Avenue.....710 = is 
Fulton...........-152 — * pa 
q Amer’. llv 140 
G - d National yop ie 
G ~ ard... 16 — 
_ tate of New ¥'rk 135 «(138 
— |St. Nicholas......129 128 
325 |Tradesmen’, w4 =e 
rvi Rl -n vas onzeeee pt Phird NationaY..115 120 
Leather Man’t... 200 Union big — 
hatter 165 Onit'd’ States Natew = — 

Madison Sanare. 10234 105 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 

The foreign exchange market was strong, 
althcugh not active. The posted rates for 
Sterling were advanced 1 cent on the 
pound, to $4.86 for 60-day bills and $4 884 
for demand. Commercial bills were scarce. 
On Saturday actual business was done at 
$4.854@$4.854 for 60-day bills, $4.874@ 
$4.87 fur demand. $4.873@$4.88 for cable 
transfers, and $4.832@#4.84} for commer- 
cial bills. Continental was quiet. Francs 
were quoted at 5.213@5.21} for long, and 
5.193@5.18} forshort. Rzichsmarks at 95} 
@95%, and Guilders at 40 and 40}. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

The State Senate has passed the bill in- 
troduced by Senator Vedder, establishing a 
, {ax upon stockbrokers’ sales of one 
dollar for every one hundred shares, 
but there appears to be a good deal 
of doubt whether a similar result wil) 
follow the deliberations of the Assembly 
when the bill comes before that branch of 
the Legislature. A bill of similar import 
was passed by the Senate last year, but 
that is as near as it came to getting on the 
statute book, and the same fate probably 
awaits the new form of this old scheme for 
imposing a discriminating tax that is as 
unjust as it is unreasonable. The principle 
‘ipon which the bill is based is wrong, and 
itisin no way calculated to accomplish 
the object which its framer claims to have 
in view. 

The demand upon the [reasury for $1 
and $2 silver certificates continues, not- 
withstanding the fact that a large sum of 
each denomination is in circulation. Taese 
smail bills serve two good purposes: They 
meet the need for ‘‘change,’”’ which has 
been felt since the Treasury Department 
withdrew the greenbacks of the lower de- 
nominations, and they constructively lower, 
to alarge extent, the hoard of silver lying 
unused in the Government vaults. 

The preferred and common stockholders 
of the Lake Erie and Weatern Railway 
Company will be interested in the adver- 
tisement addressed to them in anothor col- 
umn of this paper. Tae Company have 
purchased the property formerly known as 
the Indiana, Peru, and Cnicago Railway, 
162 miles in length, including the existing 
terminals in the city of Indianapolis and 
on Lake Michigan. The issues of stock 
referred to in the advertisement, together 
with that of $1,620,000, is for payment of 
this property. 

The Chatham National Bank has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 3 per cent., 
payable April Ist. 

Attention is called to the advertisement 
of L. C. Hopkins, General Manager of the 
Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Com- 
pany, in regard to application for the re- 
maining half of the unsubscribed capital 
stock of that company. 

According to the report of Mr. Paine, 
Superintendent of the banking department, 
the savings banks of this state are in a very 
favorable condition. The following state- 
ment shows the resources of several of the 
corporations under his supervision. 

Jan, 1, 85. Jan, 1,86. Jan. 1, 8T 
Savings bank6. .$505,927,496 $534,536,633 $568,276,867 
B’ks of discount 








and deposit... 177,445,045 190,576,663 201,681,168 
Trust compa- 

nies....>....-.. 158,693,061 176,916,940 189,503,595 
Safe deposit 

companies.... 3,670,477 4,078,976 _ae iss 

Totals. 0.02.08 $845,736,079 $905,409,212 $963,759,793 


During the year ihe following new sav- 





ings banks have been incorporated :—The 
City Savings Bank, Brooklyn; Richmond 
County Savings Bank, Castleton; Amster- 
dam Savings Bank, Amsterdam. In the 
following named counties of the state there 
are no savings banks in operation :—Alle- 
gany. Cattaraugus, Chautauqua, Chenan- 
go, Clinton, Delaware, Essex, Franklin. 
Fulton, Genesee, Hamilton, Herkimer, 
Lewis, Livingston, Montgomery, Oatario, 
Orleans, Otsego. Rockland, St. Lawrence, 
Saratoga, Schoharie, Schuyler. Steubea, 
Sullivan, Tioga, Warren, Washington, 
Wayne, Wyoming, Yates. 
INCREASE OF SAVINGS. 

During the last sixteen years the resources 
of our savings banks have increased $323,- 
185,690. The total loans of the banks on 
doubtful securit‘es for the whole state 
amounts to but a trifle over $100,000. Sav- 
ings banks on January 1st, 1887. had $5.- 
837,000 in cash on hand, avd $30,795,000 
deposited with other banks. The aggregate 
of the deposits held by the savings banks 
of the state on January Ist, 1887, was $482,- 
486 730. The total of denosits on January 
1st, 1886, was $457,050,250, showing a net 
increase during the year 1886 of $25,436.- 
480. During the vear 1886 the savings 
banks received $170.198,206 from deposit- 
ors, and paid to them $160,538,141 during 
the same period. The number of depos'tors 
with savings hanks on January Ist. 1887, 
- represented by their open accounts, was 

264.585. At the commencement of the 
replies year the number was 1.208,072, 
av increase during the year of 56,463. On 
January ist, 1887, the average of each ac- 
count was $381.55. On January Ist, 1886, 
it was oo 88, an increase for the year of 
#3.2 

INTEREST PAID TO DEPOSITORS. 


The dividends or interest paid to or 
credited the depositors of the savings banks 
for the year 1886 amounted in the aggre- 
gate to $15.777,022. The total sum psid 
for the year 1885 was $15.251.979. The 
net increase over that year was $625,043. 
Durimg the past year sixty-one of the sav- 
ings banks. with depositsin the aggregate 
of $332.709,750, paid to their depositors 
rates of interest varyivg from three and 
one-half to four and one half -per cent. 








United States Government 
AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
For INVESTORS 


All s‘ocks and bonds listedon the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 

Liats of investment bonds and information con- 
cerning securities furnished on request, either per- 
sonally or by mail. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


BANKERS. 
28 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK’ 


BROWN BROTHERS & Co, 


NEW YORK. 


meee OF NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA AND 
BALTIMORE SToCK EXCHANGES. 


Execute ot for all Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britaia and Ireland, the Continent, Aus- 
tralia and West Indies, 


Issne Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Transfers of Money. 


BETWEEN THIS COUNTRY, EUROPE, AxD BRIT- 
ISH AND DANISH WEST INDIES 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. London & Liverpool. 


Untied States Government Financial Agents in 
Englané 


a INVESTMENT BONDS, 
y and 7° 


Papatie in New York IN GOLD. 
FOR FULL PARTICULARS CALL ON OR ADDRESS 


CHRYSTIE & JANNEY, 


BANKERS, 23 AND 25 NASSAU St., N. Y. 











Kidder, Peabody & Co., 


1 Nassau St., New York, 
113 Devonshire St., Boston. 
I88UE TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT ON 


Messrs. Baring Brothers & Co., 
LONDON, 


AND THEIB CORRESPONDENTS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


Jarvis-Conklin 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 
pms Paid-up.........--..... sence dad $1,000,000. 


s 6 Per Cent. Debenture Bonds of 3500, 
$1. 100. and 85.000, running ten years, to Truse 
tees, Guardians, and iedivi dual Investors. 
Secured by First Mortgages on Real Estate worth three 
times the amount of the loan. an’ heia by < Mer- 
cavtile Trust Company of New York, lrustee 
Secured also by the an raid- pre ital or a 00, 00, 

Itateo offers GUAK NPEE D SIX PER CENT, 
first mortg»7ecs on tao City 47 siness se, property and 
improved farms in KANSAS and MISS 

Cali at office or wnte for full particulars to 

ROLAND R. CONKLIN, Secretary, 

Equitable Building, New York. 
Messrs. MornGAN & BRENNAN, Providence, R. I., or 


JouN M. SuriGuey, 411 Walnut St., Philadelphia. Pa 








KING HOUSE oF 
| a RY CLEews & CO., 
18 AND 1b BROAD 8 
(Opposite N. ¥. Stock + medal ) 
Bee allowed on deposit subject to clieck on de- 
, ~ executed for Stocks, Bonde. Grain, had i- 


sions and Petroleum for investment or on marge 
Private wire to Chicago, Boston and Philadelphia. 





A. UC. Bradstreet. Sidney W. Curtis. 


Bradstreet & Curtis, 


BANKERS, 
35 Pine Street, New York. 


State, City, and County Bonds Bought and 
Sold. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


@auitable 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


OCAPTT AW. ci. ...c.. bee 8600.000 
DEBENTURES and 
GuaranteedFarm Mortgages 


OFFICES. REFERENCES, 
NEW YORK, 208 Broadway, Podge Bank, NEW YORK, 
BOSTON, 23 Court Street, on Nat. Bank, BOSTON, 
PHILADELPHIA, 1125. 4th St. | i 7th Nat. Bk., PHILADELPHIA. 
KANSAS CITY, 7th & Del. Sts. | Am. Nat. Bank, KANSAS CITY 
For rates of interests and full information 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 








DN ios tiki nati sonnshien test $250,000. 


THE CITIZEN'S BANK, 


of Minneapolis, Minn. 
DEALS IN 
FIRST-CLASS WESTERN INVESTMENTS. 


STOCKS, BONDS, 
Minneapolis Mortgag es. 


hates {rom 5 0 8 Per Cal 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


G* Bonds Gs 


ous Tan ceay AND Srey LOANS. 
NEAGRAVE. BRO HERS, Toledo. \e 
B.W Gilbert & Co... ry a oy Bt. Boston. 


So. %o, Bo. 


The American Eavestipent ean of 








Bmanetsbure Iowa, incorpo a paid-up 
capita) of $606,000, a surplus, 
witb branches at Higtce and ie Dakota 


offer first bm mee oe Loans 1n = a, Min 

akota, and recut.» Deben and interest 
Guarant Bee Aloo’ an per cent ature ——_ 
(obligations of the Compan ams ears, 
secured b Mostgage re lean depenite with the Mer. 
cantile Trust © t also issues Demand 
Certincates of Deposit at a 5 per cent. inverest. Write 
for p pomapihes ane pepgnenans " mee t 

. Orasby Rey ‘50 ks ur e 
4. L. Ormaby, ¥.-Pr.. 1 Nason We. Noy. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 
214 and 216 BROADWAY. 
Eatravce through the Bank. 








Wlinnesota Mortgage Loans! 
GS to 6% 


a .> 
The First National Bank of Anoka, Mise. JD Fikes First Mortgage Loans for non-residents. 
AMPLE SECURITY, PROMPT PAYMENTS, GOOD RATES, Loans range from $200 to 5,000 
each. Smail loans net lender 7 to 8 per cent., larger loans 6 to7 per cent. Interest payable semi-anuually and 
ps poe without — Reed years’ On IR essful experience. Writs us if you wish to safely Mt * anf at 


od rates 





FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Anoka, M: 


Joel McComber’ § Patent Boots and Shoes. 


Everybody can now enjoy my Patert Poots and Shoes. Iam now manufacturing them en a large scal 
with new and improved machinery, and selling at greatly reduced prices, so as to place them within the reach 
of all. rich and poor. I will send to all applicants price-lists, full instructions for self-measurement for men 
women and children, and return the shoes as quickly as they can be made. They will fit beautifully, will 
never warp, distort or injure the tenderest foot, and will restore bad and distorted feet to symmetry and com- 
fort. Imake no shoddy goods, and my highest class boots and shoes are unsurpassed either in material or 


werkmansht p by any goods in an 
others at the same price. 
phiet:. which will gi 


country, and m 
Those w. a desire perfect 
ve price-list 


lowest clase goods su 
ote and shoes shou 
ormation that is required. It will pay you to send tor the pamphlets 


rior in every, Teens respect to al) 


eend for my free strated pam- 


beaan sty leather of all kin J 
a, ~ for ladies’ or gentlemen's boots and shoes. and to make them soft and 
ufacturer of McOomber's Patent Boots Bhoes Patent 
York. Mention Tux IsparaxDExt hare SAY 


-COMBFE. I or 
enihMtreet, New 


ae 





MORE THAN 


OF THE CAPITAL STOCK 


OF THE 


DR. JAEGER’S SANITARY 


WOOLEN SYSTEM CO. 


HAS NOW BEEN PLACED. 


The character of tre present list of subscribers 
indicates the widespread interest in this company, 
and it is a virtual guarantee that the entire capita) 
stock of $750,000, consisting of 7,500 shares of one 
hundred dollars each, will soon be placed, 

It has been suggested by many of the prominent 
capitalists and subscriders greatly interested that 
a large portion of the remainder of the unsub- 
scribed stock be retained in the treasury of the New 
Company, since there will be still left sufficient cap- 
ital for the present needs of the business, and thus 
the stockholders will derive the additional benefit of 
dividends accruing on the unsold stocs. Asthe busi- 
ness expands and additional capital becomes neces- 
sary the retained stock can be either sold at the en- 
hanced value or offered for sale at par to subscribers 
of Fecord, 

It is now proposed to adopt this suggestion as one 
best calculated to subserve the interests of both the 
Company aud its shareholders. 

The near approach of a most promising Spring 
Trade makes a speedy organization of the Company 
desirable. 

Applications for Subscription Blanks, the pros- 
pectus of the Company, or for detailed information 
may be made to 


L.C, HOPKINS, General Manager, 


$27 and 82) Broadway, New York. 


B re || on productive 


Real Pete Teens = proved by Tacoma Na- 
‘ = Ban EST linrenexcus EasT AND 
Weer. Correspondence Solicited. 
Address ALLEN C, MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


% ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 
First morigerce on improved 
Farins in Minnesota and Dakota, 
worth trom 3 to 6 times bmn 6 years in 
business and no foreclosures, Interest begins as 
soon as draftis received. Satisfaction suaran- 
ea. bea for circular, references and sample 


DD D. WEBSTER. Grand Forks. Dakota. 

















THE UNITED STATES 


NATIONAL BANK, 


(WASHINGTON BUILDING) 

No. | Broadway, New York: 
Capital - - - $500,000 
Surplus - - 500,000 

LOGAN C. MURRAY, President. 


EVAN G. SHERMAN, Cashier. 
H. M. HOYT, Jr., Asa’t Cashier. 


Transacts a General Banking Business 





DIRECTORS: 
LOGAN C. MURR J, W. D 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, CYRUS W FIELD. 
MORRIS K. JES 
0. B. HICKOX. AME® W, ALEXANDER 


T. W PEARSALL. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS, 


Guaranteed First Mortgage Bends, 7 a R 
rs ceut. Semi-Annual Interest. N 
¢@ Minneapolis Morteage and Investment eh 
in ‘sume. o of & and upward. Prompt pay emt 
of Principal and Interest oe guntautesd an 
remitted to lender without char, B 1 
tion in the 





W. B. CLARK, Manager, SG Minn. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Established ....... dt SSdees +-+++. 1857. 





REAL ESTATE oxox” 
PROPERTY RENTED 24 


for end remittances made promptly. 


TAXES 3: end assessments looked after *ad 
LOANS aa erat Mortgage for a term 


years carefully newotiated, 


> Spa 
LOANS 


HAYDEN & DICKINSON, 
Bankers, DENVER, CULO., 


Offer toinvestors choice, well selected loans on im.- 
proved farms wo to five 2 the amount 
bs fg 3 loaa, Laterest 8 per “aa, payable sp miennu. 


oy by by coupons... srt gdp principal coli 








eat loans receive our enrefual persenal super- 
sion —_ seyewree oteattorney. 
ven per cent. 8 ro 
erty. Count 1 vale oe a 
rties wishing meso investments can send the 
Vad aiee ol Witt earaaee = 
ork, for 0 
Highest ref west. 


“HAYDEN & DIC INSON, we og OO 
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A. S, HATCH & CO, 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers In UNITED STATES BONDS, and 
ether desirable securities, 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bought 
and sold on commission at the New York Stock 
Exchange. or iuthe open market, 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York Steck Exchange bought and sold on 
margin. 

ONITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current marke 
prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 


To THE PREFERRED AND COMMON 
STOCKHOLDERS OF 


THE LAKE ERIE AND WESTERN 
RAILROAD COMPANY. 


Norice is hereby given that on Monday. March 28th, 
1887, the corrected certificates for the preferred stock 
of the Lake Erie and Western Railroad Company will 
be ready for delivery at the Central Trust Company 
ot New York, when all unpaid cails will be due and 
payable. 

Notice isalso given that the transfer books of the 
Company will be closed on Saturday, April 2d, 1887, at 
8 o'clock Pp. M., and the stockholders of record on 
that day will be entitled to subscribe on or before 
Tuesday, April 5th, 1487, at 3 o’clock Pp. M., at the Cen- 
tral [rust Company of New York, as follows: 

The holders of the preferred stock will be entitled 
to subscribe to the amount of thirty-seven and one- 
half (37%) per cent, of their holdings in new pre- 
ferred stock at fifty (60) cents on the dollar, payable 
one-half in cash at the time of subscription, and the 
remaining one-half on or before May 5th, 1887, when 
the new preferred stock will be delivered. 

Holders of common stock will be entitled to sub- 
scribe to the amount of thirty-seven and one-halt 
(37%) per cent, of their holdings in new common 
stock of the Company at twenty cents on the dollar, 
payable one-half in cash at the time of subscription, 
and the remaining one-half on or before May 5th, 
1887, when thenew common stock wil be ready for 
delivery. 

These issues of stock, togetber with an issue of one 
million six hundred and twenty thousand dollars 
(81,620,000) of the Company's First Mortgage 
Bonds, have been made by the Companyin payment 
for the railroad and property formerly known as the 
Indianapolis, Peru and Chicago Railway, one hundred 
and sixty-two (162) wiles in length, of main line, 
from Indianapolis to Michigan City, Indiana, and in- 
clude about forty (40) miles of side track, andall that 
Company's extensive terminals in the city of Indian- 
apolis and on Lake Michigan, as well as its equipment 
and other property, free from Car Trusts or any other 
liens. 

Stockholders must avail themselves of their privi- 
leges promptly on the dates named, as any amounts 
not taken have been otherwise placed in order to meet 
payments on the properties purchased. 

Payments to be made at the Central Trust Company 
of New York. 


L.M. SCHWAN, 


SECRETARY, 
New Yorx, March 22d, 1887. 


1% 3A EE Eag% 


Loans on Aa Dakota Farms in the 4 
Hivee and Goose River Valleys, worth three 
eix times the amount ef loan. Business es- 
tablished 1881. Noinvestor eyer had to pay taxes, 
wait for interest ortakeland. Farm lands for sale 
to settlers aud others. Best of references, Corre- 
spondence solicited. 


The Goose River Bank. 
(N. K. BUBBARD & CO.) 
0, 8. EDWARDS, Cashier, 
Mayville, Traill Co., Dakota. 


% FARM LOANS. 


REFERENCES: Y= ay L. Gage, D.D 
Beratoe Sapa, Mid Seats bP Wl Eee 

u rs 0. int Fullew c tm: or- 
ters’ a readers’ ¥.: Fitet Nat'l 
B'k, Bt. Paul; Tae ixperENDEn bt “Y. Twe!ve years 
in the business. Teachers and Ministers can DOUBLE 
mis. Aitare pi income by jnveeting their savings with 








FREE 
GA EB, Pres’t. 





a the 
nd and Reliab 


EST, 
neste FARM MORTGAGE CO. 


P.M. PERKINS, 1 AWRENCE, KAN. git. eREESS 
PAID UP CAPITAL, $250,000.00. 


The Choicest Ist Mortgage Farm Loans, also the 
’s Ten Yea mtures, based upon => 


esto: 
forms and full information. B 
Albany. N.¥.OMice, 187 B’way,C.C. Hine & Sen sgte 


7 Cent. Guaranteed, Conservative 








gavostments in =6First porisege Farm 


prin- 
cipal and interest Guaranteed. Commenced 
business in i680, and incorporated in 
with a paid up capital of #50, todo a gene 
banking and investment business, and have inv 
oyer $1,000, foreastern banks and inaividuals 
without loss. Weconfine our loans tothe Red River 
alley. wt within easy control of our centrally located 
office m the Dakota side our field embraces the six 
Hed River ¥ vane, counties containing 13,583 farms 





of es more than any other six countios in the 
Bonds and W 


ASFA PAREN SORA ree Perks, Banas 
Solid Iowa Investments. 


THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT ca., 


f De etme. hg with capital of 
° © Iowa Mortgage 2 





pag Hg ten-year de re tre, (its own ob ) 
secured by 

American joes and ‘rust of New York. 
Abundant ereLces. 


, Commercial, 
7 , 

COMMERCIAL “ DRUMMERS.” 

Ir has for years been a favorite plan, 
especially in the Southern States, to re- 
quire persons known as “‘ drummers, who 
are simply commercial agents to sell goods 
by sample in other states, to obtain a license 
to do so in the state where the sale is made, 


and to pay therefor a license fee. These 
‘* drummers,” in the event of non-compli- 


ance with this requirement, are subject to 





a penalty. Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina, Tennessee, Texas and 


Louisiana have laws on their respective 
statute books to this effect; and from this 
source these states derive a portion of their 
revenue. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, 
in the recent case of Robbins v. The Taxing 
District of Shelby County, Tennessee, had 
occasion to pass upon the question of the 
conastitutionality of such state legislation, 
and pronounced it to be uaconstitutional. 

Mr. Justice Harlan, in stating the opin- 
ion of the court, took the ground: 1. That 
the regulation of commerce between the 
several states belongs exclusively to Con- 
gress. 2. That the omission of Congress to 
legislate on the subject ot inter-state com- 
merce is virtually an indication of its will 
that such commerce should be left free 
from any restrictions or impositions. 
3. That although the states may make cer- 
tain police regulatious relating to the 
health and morals of the people, etc., that 
may, as an incidental result, somewhat af- 
fect inter state commerce, still a license 
tax on commercial *‘ drummers,” for the 
privilege of selling goods by sample in 
other states, does not come within the pur- 
view of merely police regulation, and is, 
in fact, a regulation of inter-state com- 
merce in a sense intended to be denied to 
the statgs by the Constitution, and to be ex- 
clusively vested in Congress. 

Mr. Justice Harlan said: ‘*To say that such 
a tax is not a burthen upon inter*state com- 
merce, is tospeak at least unadvisedly, and 
without due attention to the truth of things.” 
He added that, if sucha tax may be im- 
posed at all, “it may amount to prohibi- 
tion.” Headded again: ‘‘In the matter 
of inter-state commerce, the United States 
are one country, and are, and must be sub- 
ject to one system of regulations, and not 
to a multitude of systems. The doctrine of 
the freedom of that commerce, except as 
regulated by Congress, is so firmly estab- 
lished that it is unnecessary to enlarge fur- 
thur on the subject.” 

This decision settles the question for the 
whole country, and puts an end to all such 
taxation by State authority. 


DRY GOODS. 


Tue signs of the times, in the market for 
dry goods, continue to indicate a healthy 
and satisfactory improvement in the gener- 
al business, notwithstanding the lack of 
speculative trading that bas been so con- 
spicuous for some time past. The increase 
that will be caused in the transportation of 
cotton goods, when the Inter-State Com- 
merce law goes into effect, has been more 
or less an incentive to freer operations on 
the part of jobbers and wholesalers from 
remote paris of the country. Their pur- 
chases have been very liberal and have 
reached an important aggregate amount. 
The number of out-of-town buyers on the 
market were comparatively few, but the 
transactions reflected the general confi- 
dence that prevails as to the future require- 
ments of the consumer, and the estab- 
lished value of all descriptions of fabrics. 

There was not the least tendency toward 
speculation on the part of either retailers 
or j »bbers, but immediate and near prospect- 
ive wants are supplied without hesitancy, 
distributors have realized the fact that man- 
ufaotured cotton goods are in such excep- 
tionally light supply that higher prices in 
the not far distant future are quite probable, 
on account of the strong upward tone of 
the market for raw cotton. Values of 
nearly all textile fabrics are firmly main- 
tained by agents, and comparatively little 
“cutting” has been resorted to by jobbers 
inthis market or elsewhere, the actual 
scarcity of many fabrics having rendered 











such action“inwise. The financial condition 
the trade continues sound,and commission of 
merchants and jobbers alike report that 
the great majority of their customers are 
meeting their obligations with commend- 
able promptitude. 


COTTON GOODS, GINGHAMS AND DRESS GOODS. 


Activity characterized the dealings in 
the cotton goods department, which caused 
a buoyancy and firmness that foretold the 
probable advance in price of the staple 
owing to the very small stocks that are in 
hand. Brown sheetings and drills are in 
good demand, very light supply and firm 
in price. Bleached sheetings, cambrics 
and wide sheetings are moving with con- 
siderable freedom, and agents report a 
steady call fur corset jeans, sateens, silesias 
and flat-fold cambrics. Colored cottons, 
as denims, tickings, cheviots, fancy duck, 
cottonades, winceys, checks, stripes, 
plaids, etc., are fairly active, and cotton 
flannels are meeting with marked attention 
from large buyers. White goods, 
scrime, quilts, table damasks and tap- 
estry table-cloths continue in steady 
request and firm at current quotations. 
There was a good steady demand for dress 
gipghams by package buyers, and staple 
checks and fancies continued fairly active 
in both commission and jobbing circles. 
Fancy crinkled and plain seersuckers are 
moviug freely, and specialties in fancy 
wash fabrics, as cords, tufted effects, jac- 
q 1ards, bourcttes and other novelties are 
doing well, Desirable styles of dress ging- 
hams are in most cases sold to arrive, and 
staple checks and fancies are in very light 
supply. The jobbing trade in dress goods 
was fairly active, more than an average 
distribution of all wool, worsted and fancy 
cotten fabrics having been made by leading 
jobbers. Agents continued to make fair 
deliveries of certain specialties on account 
of back orders, and a considerable amount 
of new business was reported in some 
quarters. All-wool and body-cashmeres 
are well sold up and plain and fancy 
worsted dress goods are in strictly moder- 
ate supply, as are many fancy cotton fab- 
rics. 

WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR, 

But little if any change is to be noted 
in the condition of the woolen department 
of the trade. Western clothiers seem to 
have made quite ample provision for their 
early requirements in the line of heavy 
weight goods, and the local and near-by 
trade hold back in a somewhat stubborn 
manner, as though satisfied that there is 
nothing to lose if novhing be gained by 
delay. As natural under such conditions, 
the tone of the market isa good margin 
short of being firm, but at the same time 
there are no evidences of any unusual pres- 
sure to sell that would suggest weakness. 
Desirable lines of fancies in woolens and 
worsteds are, as a matter of fact, quite 
steady. Some lines of cloakings are doing 
fairly, and stockinette continues to be well 
sold up. The movement of dress fabrics 
on back orders continues to run very 
smoothly, and other than positively uadesir- 
able goods, where cleaned out in ‘‘ jobs,” 
bring very fair prices. Agents who have 
opened their new lines for the fall trade 
report encouraging orders as a rule, and as 
a matter of interest the fact is mentioned 
that buyers show less attention than usual 
to the darkest shades. Jersey cloths, par- 
ticularly the finer qualities that lose noth- 
ing by comparison with the best foreign 
makes, are in very steady demand. Noth- 
ing of interest transpires with respect to 
flannels, the sales, except of some few 
specialties, being very moderate. Spring 
shawls are doing fairly, but little interest is 
shown in fall goods. Blankets remain 
quiet. There was a fair reorder demand 
for cotton hosiery and light underwear, 
and a fairly satisfactory business in these 
goods was done by leading jobbers. Ow- 
ing to the impending advance in transpor- 
tation rates, California jobbers are making 
liberal shipments of cotton and wool ho- 
siery, shirts and drawers, etc., the move- 
ment in this connection having been quite 
brisk the past few days. Cardigan jackets 
continue in fair demand for later delivery, 
and Jerseys are in steady but modetate re- 
quest. 

FOREIGN GOODS. 


The business of the foreign goods de- 
partment has shown a slight improvement, 





but it is still merely fair for the season of 
the year. Wool dress fabrics for the fall 
trade are being ordered to quite an encour- 
aging extent, with plaids, checks and 
Scotch effects most popular. For cloak- 
ings the orders are also running very 
fairly. Silks fail to be materially influenced 
by the cloudy condition of affairs at Pater- 
son, other descriptions than faille Fran- 
qaise and moire remaining very quiet; and 
on ribbons the effect does not reach further 
than to cause a hardening tendency to 
prices of the most desirable styles. In 
linens, white goods, laces and embroider- 
ies there is a fair package trade. Hosiery 
is rather more active, with some large sales 
reported of ‘*prints,” the low prices and 
neat designs proving an attraction. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January Ist, 1887, 
compare as follows with the same period of 


last year: 

For the week. 1887. 1886. 
Entered at the port........... $2,212,509 $1,635,816 
Thrown oB the market....... 2,341,425 1,749,579 

Since Jan, 1st. 

Entered at the port.......... 85,271,173 32,040,825 
Thrown on the market....... 35,611,440 32,438,489 





WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS 


MONDAY EVENING, March 28th, 1887. 


PRINTS. 

Albion.......... —@ 5 | Lowell.......... — @ 4k 
Allen’s Fancy... —@ 544 | Manchester..... —-@6 
American..... -a&5 Merrimack......— 6 
Arnold’s —@ 6 Pacific Fancy...— @ 6 
Cocheco ....... —@ 6 | Richmond’s..... —@é 
Conestoga...... —@ bY a solid 
Dunneil’s Fancy —@ 6 black . -- —@6 
Garner — Victoria solids. AX%@ 5 

Steel River.... —@ 51g Washington Tur- 
Hamilton........ —@ 5K 3, ee i@ 8 
Harmony,fancy. —@ 44 | Waverly shirtngs—@ — 
Hartel’s rancy.. —@ 53¢ | Windsor Fancy..—@ 6 





DOMESTIC GINGHAMS. 


Stap! 
Lancaster....... —@ U3 | Whittenton.... .T4@74 
Mancnester..... —@ 6% | York Fancy...... —@ 1% 


BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 


Agawam, F.36 — @— Lawl nce,LL36 54@ 5% 
Allendale. 7-4 12H @13 x36 


64a 6% 
oot @l5 “« XXX40 7K@ 8 
“ -4 16 @li oman, A...45— @lv 
saute an 64@ 7 assachusetts 
“  GG36 — @ 5% B. ..36 5% @ 5% 
” Ra. @ 6% 30 4@ 4% 
Atlantic, A. 36 xe 7 Stand..36 64@ 634 
* H...36 6%@ 6% | Mystic River36 5 %@ 6 


“* 6P...386 SK@ 5% a. 6 Te@ 7% 
- rr} a A 





“« D...36 6 @ 6Y R.. 6K@ 6% 
% LL.36 544@ 539 “ om — @5% 
“ V...31-— @6 ‘2 9 @ 2X 
Bedford, R..30 4%@ 454 Newm’ket iss 5Yu@ 6% 
Boott, FF...36 63@ 7 B.36 5 @ 5x 
Ree « 7 @%% “ N.36 54@ 5% 
@ ..... 6K@ 6% “ DD.36 5 @ 836 
“ sterlingss 5%@ 6 Pacific, Es 36—- @— 
Broadway...36 5 @ 5 --36 646@ 6% 
Conestoga Ws6 —- @6 Pep’rell E 39 64@7 
33 — @ 5% “« RK. 36 6 @6 
sed a. 320— @ 5% “« O. 383 56K%@ 5% 
* D..w— @5 “ N. 30 5Yy@ 5% 
ContinentaiCs6 6K@ 6%  oeee Tot 18 @14K 
D.. T4@ i% “44.8414 @16 
Dwight, X..30 5 @ 5% | 4. 4 164 @18 
% Y...38 54@ 53g * ...10418 @20 
“« §62Z...36 5Y@ 6 : ---11-4 200 @i2 
Enterprise..36 54(@ 5% | Pequot, A...36 64@7 
Exeter, A.. 36 54@ 5% “  B....40 748 8 
S....83 5 @ 54 eo ceee 4511 @1z 


First Prize..36 — @6%{ | Piedmont ...36 6%@ 63 
Great Falls.J36 b K@ 6 Pecasset, E..40 Th@ 7 


TN. coveeses 36 6 @ 6% | C..36 64%@ 6% 
Ind’nHeadA%é 7 @ 7% “ 0..33 — @ 5% 
“ o 48 1lKwl2% j 7s, £2. 37 6%@ 6% 
* D.40 96@10 | Utica ecccccee 36 — @aik 
Indian Orchard ex. h’vy40 — @9 
AA..40 64@ 6% | 6... 48— @13% 
“ << ° ph. 5816 @ITK 
“ DW.36 6K@ 6% oon 78 21 @22K 
* DW.40— @ Ix see +0108 27346@30 
“ “Yard- W’chusett, A36 64@ T 
stick”36 — @6 bad --30— @ 5% 
Laconia ....7-4 — @l44 | Wamsatta...40 103@11 
“4+. 84 — G16 aad -..59 19 @20 
* 4.04 — @IS “ +--19 30 @823g 
a @20 “ . 89 3236 @85 
Langley, A 3%— @6 “ -99 35 @3TK 


BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 


een anapes 6-4 124@18 Lonsdale... .36 @8 
1-414 @15 “ Cambricas 1oxening 
nad 84 163¢@17 Masonville. . 8K@ 85 
Androsco} Nashua, E30 8a SiG 
“ 36 TW@ T3 ---43 10 @10% 
“ --6414 @15 * 411 @12 


Atlantic. ...5-4 134 @144 Newm’ket, F3€ 64 @ 6% 
bie 8418 @20 N. Y. Mills.... 1044@11 
Bellonson. = _ ue ox 6 «ee yee 


ace: atnAhae ix i pes ae 16 Sits 


“ 


84 20 @22 
Pepperell 16-4 139 @ld%s 


~— eaves +4 4nais +eT-4 

Cabot....... 8 7 @TX ss «3-4 18 Sis 
eceseesdl 6 @ 64 os --9418 @20 
6 seesee SK@ Sy “ .10-4 20 @22 
S ppocse 5-4 94@ Vy “ -1l-4 22 @24 
ane nettagg 4% @ 434 Pequot A.. = 12 @i3 
Dauntless... 5k@ 6 414 @16 

Dwightanch'r Tuscarora, i. 
a @ 8% 36 94%@10 
Fearless . 38 7 @ 7% | Uticaex. h’v36 8y@ 9 


Forestdale. .36 TK@ 7% “ ; Nonp. 44 10¥@11 





Prait ofthe Looms «sf wccecee 5414 @15 
36 8 @8K i... 6-416 BIT 
“« 6 38 THE Ti 0 garaava 20 
“ “* 4211 @l11lx acne e Dd 224 EB 
GladiatorNR36 — @— © cesces 104 . yd 
Gold d Medal. 36— @7T Bs ctmais 100 
323— @6 Wanmsutt: 
GreatFalls 831 — @ 5% OXX.36 104¥@11 
M33 6y@ 6 | “ cambre3e 10K@11 
Green G....36 5%@ 6 gh ae 5-4 14@16 
Hill’s Semp. Idem : Washington 36 5%@ 6 
36 7 8 Waseregans, 
« % 7-8 64@ T 3610 @10% 
“ “« 42 9 @10 * No.1.. 8xK@ 
« « 4610 @il * cambri %@10 
Hope .......86 7 @ T| Whitinsville36 7¥@ Tx 
64— @l4 Aer 6K@ 6% 
1-4 — os Williamsville - 














(Jc) oT ioe Ope i i 


_A23s>caO bp 


=85_ 




















March 31, 1887.] 














TICKLNGS. 
ACA » oH New England. — @ 6% 
t smack ast a ...— of 
6 Raves ce = Sis er.. 6K @ 6% 
a 3. «++ — @I2 | Pearl River... — @l38¥% 
8 Gicecsve — @11x | Pemberto: = 
se eee ~— @ll “ G.— @T7 
- a — @i0 “« fancy— @18 
“ @ 9% | SwiftRiver.. 14@ 7% 
Cordin AAA’ 32 123,@18 Thorndike, A. 71%@ 8 
“ “ACE, 32 13 14% “ B. 14@8 
“ No.1, 38 1B @ld is oo 00 Tx@ 8 
Hamilton, BT. 10 ei “« RS 1%@8 
834 York, AA ...322— @— 
Lewiston Ase. neis 6 Ae. Bd — @— 
DENIMS. 
arom + 134@14 Everett,blue.. 12 @12% 
Boato' a ro TH | O - ll @ily 
Columbi Pear! River... 124@13 
Xxx, brown 38 1 @12 Warren, AXA. 12 @12% 
Columbia. “ B... 11 @11 
£xx blue 28 ll @l2 York blue.... — @13 
COTTON DRILLS. 
a. cocce — @ 6% | Masa.,G...... @ 6 
Augusta.....30— @ 6% | Mass., D...... 64 @ 6% 
.— @ 6% | Pelzer.... — @6 
Continental" - — @ 6% | Pepperell..... 6X%@ 7 
Hamilton... — @ 6% | Piedmont..... — @ 6% 
Langley D... — @ 6% | Stark, A......- — @ 6% 

BLUE AND BROWN STRIPES. 

Anerican. Tx@ 8 ~|_w paces 10 @lwx 
Amoskeag — @ 9% | Otis, BB....... 8 @ 8% 
Arlington. ai Thorndlie, A — @i0 
Boston. « 6%@T @ 9% 
Columbian... 7 W@ 7% 

CORSET JEANS AND SATEENS. 
Amory........ — @ 6% | Kearsargesat. 6%@ 7 
Androsco; _— @ 6% | Laconia. eccece — @ &% 
Canoe River.. — @ 53 | Lawrence..... — @— 
Clarendon..... — @ 5% | Narragansett. — @b6x% 
Conestoga..... 5K@ 6 | Naumkeagsat 7 @ 7% 
Hallowell..... @ 6 | peppers blea oe on 
Indian Orch’d. — $ 634 | Rockport...... - 

BLUE CWROKS. 

Cunageam, F-- —- @?9 ae ae 
ae. 380 Sx@'s Uni 18 Sis” 
tenes | Union os 14@18 

Otee , eo Yori 








ESTABLISHED 1840. 


JONES, 


171, 178,175 EIGHTH AVENUE, 
800, 802, 804 WEST 19TH ST., N. Y. 
Special in Furniture. 
FURNITURE! FURNITURE! 


SHIPPED TO ANY PART. OF THE 
8 DW 











WENTY P ENT.. 

AT Deatons on Ee WIN tf THE NEW 

EST DESIGNS AND CHOICEST | STYLUS ARE IN 

oe PiGaESS SION. 

WE Bar: A FEW OF THE SPECIAL 

ains now Offered. 

Sein men UALITY, $1.00 
P, VEKY TTY TA ABLES, 

zAC Food yope TABLES, $1.00 

War DRobee, GoM LETE FOR 810.00 


Special Parlor Suites. 


AW SILK, TRIMMED WITH SILK PLUSH, 
SEVEN PIECES FOR 835.00. 


al Chamber sous eee 

HA SOMELY PAINTED 
PIEG @S FOR 

went a 

4 hd eae T $28 a THREE ‘precks ANTIOU 


SIDEBOARDS. 


EW DESIGNS IN LNUT AT #f8 0; BEDDING 
MANUFAOTURED BY Y OURSELVES. 


SPRING OPENING. 
Carpets, Rugs- Oil Cloths, 
Upholstery Goods. 


GOOD INGRAINS, NEW DESIGNS, sc.: TAPES- 
THES. NEW EFFECTS, 60c.; BODY BRUSSELS, sc. 


ESTABLISHED 1840, 
SONS, 





pane A 


OWEN JONES’ 


__ 8th Avenue Cor, 19th “treet, N. Y. 








9, MILLION 
worn during 
the past six 


Ist.—To the 
superiority of 
Coraline over 
all other ma- 
terials, as a 
stiffener for 
Corsets. 

2d.—To the 
superior qual- 
ity, shape and 
workmanship 
of our Corsets, 
combined with 
their low 
prices. 

Avoid cheap imitations made of various kinda 
of cord. None are genuine unless 
“DR. WARNER’S CORALINE” 
is printed on inside of steel cover. 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS. 
WARNER BROTHERS, 
369 Broadway. Now York City, 


co N s 


— of- 
fered. “Wow's your time 


Heat ye | for our ‘ceiebra 
a a Beeutit' ~y or Moss 
er Set, 


China Tea 
ose Frotiet Bet. } Wateh, Lam; 


Be th rt ay 





THE 
GREATAMERICAN 


Gold Band Moss 
or Webster's Di 


eb box 





THE INDEPENDERY. 


RIDLEY 


GRAND STREET, NEW YORK. 


SPRING GOODS 


IN ALL THE LALEST NOVELTIES AND, 


USUAL, AT THE LOWEST PRICES 


DRESS GOODS. 


Fancy Silk and Velvet Stripe Novelties at $3.19 
yard; Plain Goods to Match, at $1.39 « yard. 

Fancy Silk and Velvet, Large Plaid Patterns at 
$2.75 a yard; Plain Goods to Match at $1.% a yard. 

100 pieces, all-wool French Albatress, all Spring 
Shades, 43c. a yard. 

lw pieces new styles Fancy Cloth Suitings, 49c. 
a yard. 

New Styles #inch Silk and Wool Plaid Combina- 
tions, 56c. a yard 

40-inch, all Wool and Silkand Wool Fancy Suit- 
ings, 85c. a yard. 


ROBES. 


Chenille Embroidered Robes, $12.00. 
Beaded Embroided Robes, $13.50 and $14,50. 
Fancy Cord Embroidered Robes, $16.00. 


SILKS. 


450 pieces celebrated : Dress | 40 


|PER CENT. 


Silks in 18 d‘fferent qualties rang- | 
4 UNDER 


ing in prices from 
Positive guaranty as to wear, 


69c. to $2.00 ayd. 
given. 


All this Season's manufacture. } j 


WRAPS 


FOR LADLES, MISSES, AND CHILDREN. 


Ladies’ Stylish Beaded Wraps $9.75, $12.50, 815. 

Brocaded Velvet Wraps, lined Silk, Trimmed Bead 
Fringe $4,90—very cheap. 

Check cloth Ragonals, Silk hoods, $6.75; worth $12. 

Tailor-made English Jackets (checks) $3.90. 

Imported Kersey Cloth Jackets, $7.75; worth $12. 

Ladies’Ivicots and Check and Gilbert{Cloth Suits in 
beet made and most improved styles,and at all prices. 


Millinery Parlors 


Which will be the larwest, best arranged and finished 
in this city, will be completed the coming week, when 
all should make a virit of inspection. 


The Display of 


TRIMMED MILLINERY 


Will be on an Extended Scale. 


STRAW GOODS. 


NEW SHAPES, 
NEW COLORS, 
NEW COMBINATIONS. 
All the latest Novelties in Foreign and domestic 
Braids, including Cuba Bases, Leonie, Embroidered 
Lace and Ko Ko Braid. 


ALSO, LATEST COLORS, 


Gobelin, Swede, Electric, Bamboo, etc. 


FASHION MAGAZINE. 


Spring number. 146 Large Quarto Pages, Splen- 
didly Dlustrated. Just out. 
Subscription t0c. per annum, Single copies lic. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS 


309,311, 311 1-2 to 321 Grand St., 


56 to 70 ALLEN, 59 TO 65 ORCHARD STREET, N. Y. 
MESSRS, 


James M’Creery & Co, 


Invite attention to their LADIES’ MUs" 
LIN UNDERWEAR, INFANTS’ WARD. 
ROBES, and CORSET DEPARTMENTS. 


As 


REAL 
VALUE. 








A most attractive assortment of LA- 
DIES? UNDERWEAR now on exhibi- 
tion at very moderate prices. 


Descriptive price-list sent free to any 
address on application. 





James M’Creery & Co., 
BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET, 


NEW YORK. 
TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS. 








DARPETINGS 
W. & J, SLOANE 


are now offering 


Anglish and American 


BODY BROSSELS |: 


im mew and exclusive patterns, de- 
signed expressly for this Spring at 


Very Attractive Prices 


Broadway 18th and 19th Sts,, 
NEW YORK. 





HOTELS. SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 
BOARD. 


LADY owning an el amt suburban residence in 
tne City of Providence, . is desirous of taking a 
few first class families to ie for the Spri apd 
Summer. The location isthe bestin the city, 
on soveted ground and perfectly  peelthy and within 
a shor of . An early selec- 
tion of rooms would "be advisaole. as they will be 
reeey for occupancy after. oss th. ay terms 


a Box 1018, Providence, R. 1. 


HOTEL EAGLE’S MERE. 


Attbe New and Popular Summer Resort on 
top of the Allegheny Mountains. Send for cir- 
cular and terms to Eagle’s Mere, Penn. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


TAYLOR'S RESTAURANT 


Broadway, corner 11th St., N. ¥. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, 

PROPRIETORS. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL. 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 16th STREET, NEW YORK. 


_ DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 


“THE ARLINGTON,” 


Opposite the President’s House, 
Washington, D. C. 


Redecorated and Refurnished, a hotel of 
quiet Elegance, Celebrated for its Cuisine. 


T. E. ROESSLE, Proprietor. 
Weekly Blarket Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


























(For the Week ending Saturday, Match 26th, 1887 








SUGAR, 
Cut Loaf, Cubes. ......cescsseess — —@6 
ee eae a ae | 6% 
Powdered...... etuiebetionpes ~ @ 6% 
Granulated, Standard ........ eee “Ke -_ — 
Geer Bi ivisdevocesisesce ceese 55 @ 
Extra C White. .......00,-se000. 51-16@ 6% 
BE OC BEOW . . ccccccsccccoccee 3@ 4% 
ls cechenruhetsans saesnaeses _ 4% 
MOLASSES, 
New Orleans, Choice to Fancy........53 @57 
Pelee s.essvSecdedse csc Ot OSS 
Porto Rico. Ponce, Choice to Fancy.. ‘41 @46 
ae oe sreeeee @— 
PROVISIONS. 
Porx ; 
Meas.......eccceccvcee- B15 25 @ 15 50 
Ex. Prime........... «+ 1400 @ 14 50 
Clear Back..... ........ 1700 @ 18 50 
CaM Si. cedes sseceeeee 1600 @ 16 50 
Mess, per bbl...........- 700 @ 9 00 
Packet, per bbi........ . 10 00 @10 50 
Meats: 
Smoked Hams........... ae 13 
“ ‘ Sheuiders........ 1 @ 8 
Dpresen Hogs......0.-.000+- @ 8 
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LARD. 
Wooden pails, 20 Ibs. per ..... ...-...... 9% 
Tierces creuebesédl. sdaaonowseincioe’ 6 
Wooden tubs of 60 Ibs...........+ coesesos DG 
BUTTER. 
O06 Stee Boehs coia Ms -s-2 — 85 - 
Prime or Gese-sos0 OF $ 32 
Choice Dairy, tubs............. cones — @& 30 
Western, ordinary to good, tubs......17 @ 2 
Bakers’........... Ficcsdesvs soccee-e lS @ 16 
CHEESE. 
Fancy Cream, smal). .......eseeseseeo @ — 
Fine State Factory......... «+ sseee- @ 18 
English Dairy............+--seeeeees — @ 18 
Pineapple, large size, 4 in case. oocee 2 25 
Pineapple, small size, 4in case......— @3 25 
Seb: r American, @ Ib. ......-. +000» 
FLOUR, MEAL, #re. 
Winter Wheat, Strictly Fancy Roller Patent, 5 80 
Perfection. Roller Process, Minn. pring 
Wheat, hest grade........secceeees 6 60 
Minn. Spring . best grade.......... 5 50 
New ; Senay Winter Whonk....:.. 6 2 
XXX Bt. Louis, Mo., Winter Whest........ 5 60 
pees © oc cccee - 5 00 
Winter Nihowt, Bale paiee Sescens cnpeneen coos © 26 
Brilliant XXX Family............-..++00- 5 00 
AA XX a Choice Winter Wheat..... 5 10 
XX Fanc for Weel. .cossoncnectcen - 500 
A Ae sa XX Family Winter Wheat... . 490 
Bel Flour, Fancy State Superfine......... 8 75 
Superlative Graham Flour, bbis........... 475 
Superlative Graham Flour, cases, 

BD BMRB. . «005s 00 04a nies cnc. pogo 2 90 
Corn Flour, ym Southern White Corn... 3 75 
GRAIN, 

Waerat: 
ee) aa $-— @— 95% 
Ungraded Red............. — 904 @— 93% 
No.1 WENN G coebececsncds -—-—- oe 90: “ 
Cory : 
ere -— 48@— 0 
ic Min ais dhinaeaaanhscietes — 18 @— 19% 
Fancy, Southern White. — @— 56 
Oats: 
White, No. 1....-.... eeeeee 39 
Weta, He. B..0..ccccce see — O— 8716 
pesoreseccoscss cose’? On, Sa an 
BEANS : 
PEED. cc ccccccvcccs «+ 1474 @ 1 50 
BOB sc ccccc-ccccccccccess eo 6 6 OAS 
Marrows.........-.00055.. 180 @ 1 85 
Puas: 
Green, prime, Boush...... - —- @106 
MILL FEED. 

(We quote per 100 Iba.) 
Bran, 40 Ibs...............8 — 87}¢@$ — 923¢ 
Bhorta, 60 Ibs............. — 824465@ — 85 
Middling, 80 to 100 Ibs.... — 85 @ — 95 

p HMC... cecccseeseree — 9S @ 100 

Bye TER one — 1h @ — 9 

Screenings............ -- —- HD @ — 80 

HAY AND STRAW 
Hay, No. 1, per 100 lbp ..... —80 @— — 
Bay, No. 2, Pe PY Sask —10 @ — 15 
Hay, No.8, * Be takai ~ —60 @ — 65 
Hay, Shipping - secceeee —55 @— — 
Hay, Clover 5! seeoehe -55 @— 60 
Hay, clover mixed “ ow —60 @ — 66 
ay, salt uw —45 @ — 50 
Straw, long -  eaead --66 @— — 
Straw, short ss ie ..-55 @ — 60 
Straw, Oat - . shes! dal —50 @— 55 
Straw, Wheat . creer @— 45 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
EGGS. 

State and Penn., fresh laid......... 14 @ — 
Southern....... PR ARR RAD 13}¢@ 133¢ 

Western, fresh-laid....... eoesecseee = @ 14 

Duck eggs... ... . cocccccccce aA @ 20 

DRESSED POULTRY 
Turkeys, fair to choice.......... @— 13 
Philadelphia, Springs........... 4 @— 18 
State ont Western, Springs.....-10 @— 12 
Me Manskdeghsenccabaccte coaacsel @— 12 
Spring Ducks... .... 620.0 060008. —13 @— 16 

Ee A BLL ER. I -6 @ 9 
VEGETABLES. 
Potatoes, —~\ Se TERS. 6 hake cess #1 50@2 25 
DUR chaeaned ihicds csics 1 76@2 25 
Onions, Red. a oot pmeab 2 00@2 26 
* White, ENT ceseddes coke 4 50@6 50 
Cabbage, per 100..........csecceees 2 WU@6 
mer reset. per steer 2 50@2 75 
Turnips, L. I,. per bbi........... 85@1 00 
Turnipe, = OOP Webs sescivee @ 75@2 00 
Beets, per bbl........ g206esenies vane 00@1 25 
Carrots, per eh abate - 5@1 25 
Parsnips, per bbi............. seeeee 1 00@1 60 
Cranberries, Jersey, per crate....... 2 50@8 25 
Radishes, per 100 buncheg,......... 2 CO@3 00 
DE, WOU soa oeeccccccecdens 1 50@2 50 
Lettuce, perlb ........ ta acetoih - 3 00@6 00 
SS ER errr o— —@8 00 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Oranges, Fia., choice to | eee box 2 50@5 00 
Apples, Baldwin, Ser BOT i. cess se «. 3 00@ 8 50 
‘* Greenings, per Bei doboosds 4 00@ 5 00 
‘* Russets, per bbl......... — @ 3 50 
“  Bpy, per bbl........ eee = 8 00@ 4 00 
Hickory uts. per bush.......... 1 00@ 1 25 
Pecans, per fb........... anetoenp lk@ 
DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT, 
Applee, sliced........ esesense onnes ° 
‘*  quarters............ Covcedees — @— 
‘“* evaporated. ecceseveell QC @13i¢ 
RRs ok @1 
reer @6 
o evaporated .... on cmsesgee seas Pa fs 
Cherries, .... 22.00 Shabadscuneuhh -»-10 @12% 
a ame ah Beeb so Senedd caneaned — 
ee, bacodeecaseue 18 
II 6060 0ttesabdeabne; ses =~ $ 7 
WOOL MARKET. 
Onto, Penn., and W. Va.— 
XX, and above, Washed Fleece, ..33@36 
No. 1. * “  ,.38@389 
No. 2. ~ “ ,.87@88 
New Yor« Srarz, Micu., Wis., and ixv.— 
X, and above, Washed Fleece. .......32@88 
No. 1. oreeess-37@38 
No, 2. i 6 cece ee S6QBT 
WASHED, 
Average to Suverior............ eee e BU@42 
COMBING WOOK. Ps 
? Unwashed clothing | ne nee 
nw 
J 
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Dusurance. 


SOME FIRE INSURANCE FIGURES. 


TuE following tables show the aggregate 
figures of condition of all the j>int stock 
fire insurance companies reporting to the 
Insurance Department of this State, at the 
close of 1886 and 1885: 

NEW YORK JOINT STOCK FIRE COMPANIES. 


1885, 1886, 
Number of companies... 59 60 
Assets. ; $59,012,292 $61,647,299 
Liabilities (exe epte apital) 22,640,588 28,427,477 
Capital. . mae eenee 20,287,020 20,587,020 
Surplus... cnt ATS tod 15,415,410 16,966,138 
Premiums received, 28,121,855 25,224,005 
Total INCOME.....2. scece 80,487,345 30,690,991 
Losses paid........ 16,384,664 15,819,772 
Dividends. . 2,089,135 2,052,708 
Total expenditure 8. 29,362,996 28,719,276 
Riske in force.........00 4,020,680,852 4,253,515,540 


JOINT STOCK FIRE COMPANIES OF OTHER STATES. 


1885. 1886, 

Number of companies. ... 67 

Assets. : .. $87,806,5u8 $100,581,286 
L tabilities ( (exc opt ‘ -apital) 30,492,775 33,996,252 
Capital.. saves 34,628,000 41,110,200 
Surplus.. coece 22,185,753 25,469,403 
P remiums rec ceived =r $2,672,383 36,873,706 
Total income..........0+. 36,659,350 41,348,455 
Losses paid....... sc... 19,393,942 21,355,489 
Sree 8,990,806 4,518,758 
Total expenditures....... 34,568,255 88,455,601 


Risks in force . 3,895,119,676 3,831,151,130 


FCKEICN FIRE COMPANIES — UNITED STATES 
BRANCHES, 
1885, 1886, 

Number of companies. . 23 

ASGCIS. ... 0000 oebeceeeee $39,096,532 $41,303,750 
Liabilities, ....... 60-6. 20,453,873 21,553,757 
De posit ¢ _ sevcceccoce 4,600,000 4,600,000 
Surplus.. none 14,042,659 15,149,998 
Premiums receiv yed.. 25,391,003 25,737,528 
Total income............. 26,732,450 27,194,605 
Losses paid...........+++. 15,860,549 14,938,472 
Total expenditures....... 24,235,399 28 874,587 


Risks in force............ 8,170,374,874 3,841,982,927 


Since a joint-stock company for selling in- 
surance—that is, for putting its capital be- 
hind the premiums of the insured as a guar- 
anty—can make a profit, how much have 
these companies made in return for the 
considerable risk which their capital has 


borne? A mere comparison of surplus 


shows an increase of nearly $6,000,000; but 
the large increase in the number of compa- 
nies makes this of no value, and a change 
in surplus is never certainly equivalent to 
a change in profit and loss, since the mar- 
ket-value of investments fluctuates. Taking 
from premium income, the losses, expenses, 
and increase of liability, there remains less 
thao a million and a half as total apparent 
profit on a business which took in over 
ninety millions as premiums and has out 
standing eleven and a half thousand mil- 
lions of insurance. Tuis is about $9,000 
apiece to the 163 companies, and is about 
two and one-third per cent, on their capital 
employed. The total dividends paid were 
about six and a half millions, about cleven 
per ceat, on the capital. 

There are, of course, only three sources 
of dividends for the stockhvulders: Tue 
earnings of invested assets, which consist 
mainly of the stock itseif and of the surplus 
for the time being; the profit for the time 
being arisin. from excess of premiums over 
losses, expenses, and increased liabiiity; 
interest on premiums paid in advance and 
not yet earned. If the insurance business 
proper pays nothing,it is plain that the sole 
advantage the stockholders derive from 
carrying it on at all is the temporary use of 
the premiums, against which must be set 
the risking of their capital; they should 
get a fair profit out of insuring, besides set- 
ting by increments of surplus,or they might 
better become a company for taking care 
of their investments. How is the profit of 
the business to be increased? Clearly by 
reducing expenses, or by reducing losses, 
or by increasing premiums. To accomplish 
the last is to pull against the stream, since 
the insuring public for themselves, the 
brokers whose first rule for holding fast to 
their customers is to save their money, and 
the legislators who are always alert to de- 
fend the people against monopolies, are 
agreed that premiums are too high rather 
than too low, and since every device for 
better building or fuller prevention holds 
out the suggestion that by it there will be 
an economy in premiums which will make 





it a free gift to the purchaser. If commis- 
sions and other expenses of middlemen are 
touched, a very tender spot responds. If 
taxes and license fees and other costs of 
state guardianship are asssiled, the drift of 
events is constantly to make them heavier 
rather than lighter. It is lamentably true 
that legislation does really nothing as 
respects insurance but to stimulate losses 
by offering inducements to dishonesty and 
incapacity, and by laying increased burdens 
in restrictions and taxes upon the assumed 
profitable monopoly of insurance. What 
it does is not so bad as what it threatens, 
because there is so much less of the doing 
than of the threatesing—this is the best to 
be said on that. 

More attention and better understanding 
of this subject on part of the public is 
needed. 


—_——_ - -— > --  - 


A CEMETERY OF INFANTS. 


A Frew days ago, by a voteof 58 to 10, the 
Michigan House of Representatives, after 
au animated discussion and a fierce opposi- 
tion by some members, adopted resolutions 
providing fora joint special committee to 
investigate the as:essment societies. The 
preamble recited that by a report from the’ 
state officials, made in reply to a ca'l from 
the House, it appears that in the last seven 
years 180 such societies have been star'ed; 
but that only 55 have received license from 
the state, and that only 28 have filed their 
reports for the past year as required by law. 
The list of societies as reported by the 
Michigan Secretary of State is before us. 
Of the 183, 28 had made their reports, and 
82 are still alive. Of these 32, 3 were born 
in 1887; 7 in 1886; 7 in 1885; 1 in 1884; 

in 1883; 1 in 1881; 3 old ones in 1880; 6 
hoary ones in 1879 and 1878; and one 
Methusaleh in 1870. The mortality has 
not been merely juvenile,but infantile; not 
merely infantile in the creeping time of in- 
fancy, but in the cradle time, for several 
societies born in 1886 and even in 1887 
have perished of senile decay. The list is 
not worth the space to copy it entire, but 
if it is called for we may make room for it 
bereafter. The titles, however, are so 
queer and comical that we quote a few: 

Economical (!) Mutual Benefit, 

United Sisters of Rebecca. 

General Directorate of the Order of Imperial 
Knights of the State of Michigan. [Not strange 
that this one could not live.] 

Grand Directorate of the Iadependent Order 
of the Knights of Mora of the State of Michi- 
gav, [Same observation.] 

Manistee Vessel-Loader’s Union. 

Oid People’s Matual Benetit. 

Supreme Tent of the Knights of Maccabees of 
the World. 


Old People’s Life Insurance Company. 

A!l dead—every one. And here are the 
epitaphs of some of them, setting forth 
their vir'ues of thrift, beneficence, and 
economy during their brief lives: 





Born) _ Name 
1886.. \Old aPeovle’s . Life, 
1826.. te People? ® Socie- 


BY od ae Losses, \Bxp'ne's ne’s 


89,556 86 $160 60 8,556 20 


enton Har-| 
We nites vamersaeses | 24,496 a| 5,117 96 22,908 31 
1883, | Standard Life As-| | 
sociation, ar- 


aT. 26,232 00) 6,045 00, 15,776 00 
1885..| Mutual Life, Mason io'ae0 00| 8,186, Ou, 7,619 00 
18s3..|Equitable — Insur-! 


ance Co., Lansing; 2,090 v0} 232 ov! 1,858 00 
1885..|[ndustrial Associa-| 
tion, Corunna. 8,930 01 1400; 3,730 ©0 
1496../American Benefit. | } 
| Bellevug......... 1,964 00},..... ... 194 00 
1886.. hag = = Lite,, 1.198 | 
Oo eer ; 3, etry } 086 CO 
1885, . | Lov al a if, Read- | 
JDK +s snsenesss +: ee! 58,907 00] 7.027 00) 89,865 00 





All but two of those are reported as still 
alive, yet itis not necessary to recall the 
word ‘* epitaphs.” 


AN HONEST NEST POLICY. 





This Certificate Wit- .2°3;°"*": 
Ses: nesseth that the In- :@ Nox, : 
DEFINITE Lire INsURANCE AssocIATION of 
the City of New York accepts John Doe asa 
Member, and, in cousideration of his paying 
such assesements as shall be Jevied on him dur- 
ing his membership, undertakes to pay to his 
survivors, at his death, whatever an assessment 
levied on the then members for their benefit shall 
yield, provided the said Agsociation is itself in 

existence at that date, 

In witness whereof, etc. 

Now the above certificate—called a Poli- 
cy by courtesy—has in its favor the folluw- 
ing: 

It is strictly truthful. ° 

It is strictly honest. 

It promises no more than can be_per- 
formed. 





Itgis perfectly intelligible, and not even 
the most ignorant person can misunder- 
stand it. 

If there are people—as there may be— 
who want such life insurance and consider 
it worth paying for, such people will know 
what they are getting and will promptly 
accept it. 

People who want specific life insurance 
will not buy this certificate in the belief that 
they are getting that. 

If there is any certificate issued by any 
assessment association in the United States 
—¢except the few which do make specific 
undertakings in dollars—that is as honest 
and intelligible as the above, or makes any 
decent approach to beipg so, such certifi- 
cates shall be published in Tae INpDEPEND- 
ENT On sending a copy here, the right be- 
ing reserved to investigate the society’s 
ability and practice as to fulfillment. 

Finally, as the legislature of New York 
has heretofore passcd laws to prevent the 
sale of oleomargerine for what it is not, 
we commend this form of an honest assess- 
ment policy to legislators. The Baker bill 
requires a specific promise and a specific 
performance. Let the legislature require 
either such a promise or the equally honest 
form above sketched. 





—" INSURANCE. 


iséd,. iS7. 


Massactuset’s Mutual Lil 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGEBIELD, MASS. 
86 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled i 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, anc 


contains the most liveral features ever before offerer 
examine its merits before insuring your life. 








ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M, V- B. EDGERLY, President. 
HENRY 8S. LEE Vice-Presidon' 
JOIN A. HALL. Seeretary 


AMERICAN 


Fire Insuralice Company. 





146 BROADWAY. 


NO. 


Cash Capital........--... ....00.----- 8400,.000 00 


HOS MEME PRR. coce ce cccccccccsccscccecess BOR SIS OF 
Unearned premiums and other 
BAIIRIOS. .0.000cc0ccccscee saneniiingsciei 193,165 03 
Total.. onaseee -.81,.294.4297 ‘70 





CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


FIcEs, {New York, 100 Broadway. 
a Brooklyn, cor. Court an ‘Montague 
Buildings: avd No. 106 Broadway, E 
Reserve for re-insurance....... #2.383,800 53 
(of which for Inland Marine, 832-960 00) 
Reserve. ample tor all claims... 481,323 82 
Capita! paid in in casb.. - 1,000,000 UU 
Net Surplus. ........-+-..ces-csseeeee 15374,856 93 


Total Assets, Jan, Ist, 1887.. 85.2 239,981 28 

This company conducts its business under the 
Restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 
two Safety Funds together equal $1,200,000 


DIRSCTORS: 
A. A. LAMPORT, President. 
Ff. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and See. 


AMUEL D. BABLOCK AMUE . SAWYER, 
RONGE BLISs, NO. I KER, 
CHITTENDEN, WILL FE, 
We WAN, ENKVF SPAULDING 
HENRY © BOWEN, RIGHARD A. MoCURD ¥ 
AURELIUS B. HULL, JOHN H. REED 
THRODOREF. VAIL. JOHN H EARLE 
THEODORE I. HUSTED, CHARLES H. BOOTH 
WM. M RICHARDS, WM. H. HURLBUT 
JOHN CLAFLIN, EDWARD MARTIN 
SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, BRADISH ZOENSON, 
EX. E. ORR, 8. M. BUCKINGHAM. 
7M. L. ANDREWS, J. D. VERMILYE 
. W. GORLIES JACOB WENDEL, 
th LAWRENCE TURNURY 
. a : m 
HIRAM BARNET. 


A. M, KIRBY, See, Local Dep. 
B. 0. TOWNSEND, Sec, Agency Dep't, 
OAR, H, DUTOHER. Sac, Breakivn Deo 


THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INS. Co., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (37 YEARS.) 1887. 

General Ag »nte and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory,to whom permanent employment an 

beral compensation will be given. Address, 

JAMES M. MOLEAN, President, 
L. HALSEY, let Vice-Pres’t, 

H. B STOKES, 24 Vice-Pres’t 

¥ WEMPLE, 





E, Secretary 
&. N. STEBEINS, Actuary. 





REMARKABLE FINANCIAL RESULTS, 


EXPERIENCE OF POLICY HOLDERS 
IN THE 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 


The wonderful financial results achieved by The 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York have 
attracted the attention of the people at large, and 
are particularly gratifying to 129,000 members of this 
Institution, 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
has now in trust for policy holders $114,181,963, and 
it has paid out since its organization, over $243,000, 
000 to the holders of its policies. 

As an evidence of the wise management and ad- 
mirable investment of its funds, the following list of 
payments for death claims in 1886 has been publish- 
ed, showing what the cost of Insurance is in this 
Company. It will be seen that for every dollar paid 
by the insured to the Mutaal Life, the Company re- 
turned $2.68 to the policy holder. 


Net Amount 
Total Amount Ret'ned by 











Claims of Cash Company 
Paid by Paiidby for Fach 
Company. Insured. Dollar 

Received. 
$2.68 
January 8, $134,675.40 $65,038.79 $2.58 
15, 133,143.52 59,929.45 2.22 
22, 93,306.84 34 153. 91 2.70 
29, 106,453.92 29,255,44 3 63 
February 5, 53,035.37 17,781.44 2.98 
yl 120,306,33 44,150.46 2.72 
19, Wie 38,546.18 2.12 
26, 57,757.26 15,621,53 3.72 
March 5, 145, ‘359, . 59 64: 2 2.43 
12, $7,530,7 2.98 
19, 65,146, 4 3.14 
26, 164,886.76 53, 828.93 2.95 
April 2, 133,943.52 47 02.15 2.82 
9, 76,260.32 23,580.52 3.24 
16, . 149,919.18 60,843.59 2.46 
23, 96.:52.61 32,358.44 2.97 
30, 96,469.87 40,568.81 2.37 
May 1, 94,811.04 23,795.56 3.56 
14, 127,407.77 51,242.04 2.48 
21, 92,785.05 34.819, ~ 2.66 

. 116,159.87 42.962.50 2.7 
June 4, 135,819.45 50. 159.20 2.70 
11, 169, 1+0.70 51,163.00 3.30 
18, 101.989,64 35.348.90 2.88 
25, 160,341,97 65,534.64 2.44 
July 2, 80,967.18 30,485.44 2.66 
9 x 47,947.29 2.60 

16, 43,701.36 2,71 

23, 3, 228,20 55,907.57 220 

30, 104,207. 32 37,761.96 2.76 

August 6, 97,327.59 26,939.93 3.51 
13, 95,510.28 48,232 18 2.20 

20, 91,250.81 28,534.19 3.19 

27, 87,957.00 33,868.14 2.50 

Sept. 3, 96,444.76 38,234.68 2.52 
10, 84.915.00 45,437.11 1.87 

11, 87,324.74 25,929.95 3.36 

24, 60,254.95 22,307.65 2.70 

October 1, 127,064.22 46,394.73 2.73 
8 $4,411.61 30,610.11 2.75 

15, 71,449.97 27,858.19 2.56 

22, 77,017.60 30, 788.27 2.50 

29, 195,174.59 93,333.34 2.09 

Nov. 5, 73,824.49 27,981.18 2.63 
12, 103,721.20 33,558.03 3.09 

19, 101,981.47 33,188.03 3.07 

26, 62,100.88 18,980.29 3.27 

Dec, 3, 108,046.08 38,497.88 2.80 
10, 145,506.03 54,507 13 2.66 

1 135,124.46 50,725.38 2.66 

23, 66,797.32 26,436.24 3.52 

30, 87.358.88 34,911.39 2.50 





$5,492,920.06 $2,048, 222.78 

The average duration of these policies was 14.4 
years and thus it will be seen that the holders 
thereof received all the premiums back, improved at 
1244 per cent. compound interest. 

It is unnecessary to remark that there is no other 
form of investment so profitable as this, and the se- 
curity is found in The Largest Company in the world. 


AMERICAN 
Fire Insurance Company 
No, 146 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT, 


January ist, 1887. 





Gat GHG... cocccocsnccasttbasgeorses &100,000 00 
Unearned Premiums and other Lia- 
WEREIER cccccccccccheococcaccsecessee 6S AEE OS 
pT ek 701.2° 2 67 
Total ABHEES «4.0... +--eenenes -- 81,291,437 70 


The Attention of Weclincaisis aud Loan- 
ers is called to the following: 
POLICY-HOLDERS in this Company have In 
creased Protection under the guarantees of the 
NEW YORK SAFETY FUND LAW, under 

which, in case of an extensive conflagration— 

The Company CANNOT be destroyed; 

The Company CANNOT go intothe hands of a Re- 
ceiver; 

The Company CAN pay more to claimants than if 
not under the law; 

The Company CAN pay all claims promptly, saving 
the extraordinarily delays and expenses incident to 
a Receiversbip; 

The Company CAN and does protect every UN- 
BURNED Policy-holder—and this is of vital interest 
to Mortgagees and other collateral holders, who have 
uninterrupted intemal: 


Attention is also called to the fact that 
this Company issues Participating 
Policies to Insurers as per 
Scrip Statement: 

SCRIPT STATEMENT. 

Amount of Scrip one to Policy- 


holders......+-... - dmener Te 28 
Amount of Scrip redeemed to date. . 533,059 00 
Outstanding Scriv.................++ $309,011 00 
Amount of Interest Paid on Serip to 
GREP TANIRTE ccoseccces pence qsnneuip eee #319,315 O08 


JAMES M. HALSTED, President. 
DAVID AODER, SEoRETARY. 
W. H. CROLIUS, AssisTanT SECRETARY, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yorx, January Mth, 1887 


The Trustecs, in Conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following Statement 
of its affairs on the 3ist of Dec., 1886, 

Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Jan- 


wary, 1886, to 8ist December, 1886.......... 83,809,250 53 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 


January, 1886...........008 wocccese eseccteneen 1,426,049 46 
Total marine premiume.......... .. .....- 4 $5,235,299 9y 





Premiums marked off from ist January, 
1836 to 3ist December, 1886................- 





Losses paid during the same 

PENG ccccovenccsccccccsocssece 82,206,588 68 
Returns of Premiums and 
841,878 15 
The Company has the following Assets: 
United States and State of New York 


Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks,.... $9,382,875 ou 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 707,100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 

GUINMNNIOE 4B... cccccrccccescosccccceccooscoce 501,647 81 
Premium Notes ard Bills receivable...... 1,568,134 20 
EN secccinncsniatccettenteretbiacens 285,264 68 


seeeecaceseccccecess + B12,444.511 69 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the first of February next, 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1882 
will be redeemed and paid tothe holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the first of February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon will cease, The certificates to be pro. 
duced at the time of payment and cancelled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Sist December, 1836, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





Amount.............. 














TRUSTEES: 

J.D. JONES, ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 

W. H, H. MOORE, LLIAM D. MORGAN 

A. A, RAVEN, Hales MARSHALL 

JAMES LOW, EDERICK H.COSSITT 

WM. STURGIS, IAM BRYCE, 

BENJAMIN H ‘FIELD, JOHN ELLIO‘ Tf, 

JOSIAH O. LOW, ES G. DE FORE: 

EDBUEO W.CORLIES, CHARLES D. LEV eeeicn, 
BERC B. MINTURN. JOHN L, KIKER. 

WILLIAM DEGKOOT, ' N. DENTON SMITH, 

HOKACE GRAY, G:.ORGE BLISS, 

WILLIAM EK. DODGE, ISAAC BELL, 

WILLIAM A. MACY,’ EDWARD FLOYD-JONES, 

C.A HAND. ANSON W. HARD, 

JOHN DD. HEWLE?T, THOMAS MAITLAND. 

WILLIAM H. WEBB, JOHN EDGAR JOHNSON, 

CHARLES P. BURDETT, IkKA BURSLEY, 

HeNKY E. HAWLEY. ‘JAMES A. HEWLETT, 

GRORGE H. MACY. 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 


W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A A. RAVEN.‘Second Vics-Presi dent 





FWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


CONTINENTAL 


LIFE 


Insurance Company, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


INCOME FOR 1886. 


WONER FRSA cece ccscvevoatecczsescdecses 8184454 92 
From Isteresta, _——. and all other 
sources.. coves 81,380 35 


“DIABURSED 1886. 
TO POLICY-HOLDERS. 
Death Claims paid............ 673,280 64 
Matured Endowments Paid.. 113,844 36 
Dividenas, Purchased and 
Canceled Policies... os 
Commirrions and "Bularics 
Paid Agents and Managers 
Of Agencies,............ese000 
Salaries paid Officers and 

Clerks... coe 
Printing, Stationery, Aaver- 
tising, Postage. Charges 


64,678 85 —241,798 85 


48,824 22 


17,691 60 


11,247 O1 
Medical Examiner's Fees.... 1,892 65 — 
Taxes, Legal Expenses and 

Amount Charged to Profit 
peo cncccocesecesecooes 7,868 72 


Total Disbursed "$324,222 % 
ASSETS, JANUARY ist, 1887. 


74,555 38 











Loans on Real Estate.. seeeee $367,496 73 
Collateral Loans and Bills ‘Receivable... 198,698 13 
Premium Notcs and Liens on Policies in 
force.. sca 561,294 83 
Real Estate owned by the Company... 258,279 53 
Bonds and Stock............c00sse0s 850,852 84 
Cash in Bank and office...............000. 36,816 82 
Furnitures, Fixtures and Safes........... 8,826 32 
Deferred Unreported Premiums.......... 30,278 93 
$2,312,544 13 
LIABILITIES. 
Amount required to reinsure 
all outstanding Policies (45 
per cent. interest)............ $1,838,887 09 
Claims by Death and Endow- 
ment awaiting proof, with 
valid and satisfactory dis- 
charge... ececcce 61,651 00 
All other Liabilities... pescccecces 17,000 00— 1,912,538 00 
BUrplus........-.ccccccecscccrssssccssevces 940,006 18 
Ratio of Assets te Liabilites.... .... 121 


JAS. 8. PARSONS, Pres. 
A. 8. WINCHESTER, Vice-Pres. 
R. E. BEECHER, Sec, “ 





HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 


SIXTY-SEVENTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 
JANUARY , 1887. 


CASH CAPITAL............ 
Reserve Premium Fund.... 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims... 


Net Surplus....... ‘ 


CASH ASSETS.. 


.83,000,000 00 
3,038,648 00 

.--- 850,268 50 
1,413,795 05 





cesses. $7,802,711 55 





SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 


Cash in Banks , ‘ ; ° $237,312 85 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real Estate 705,000 00 
United States Stocks (market valte).............cccccsscscccsssscssceseeseees chee 2,885,373 76 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market valte)..............ccccsccseceesee sevee 1,625,255 00 
State and City Bonds (market valte)............:ss:sssccsccsssssscseceessserererees senisseee 226,000 00 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand............. shbiddesteniantpaenetabossitindende wineséaiien 449,000 00 
Interest due on Ist January, Er eee sadileaiscaaiialiplialidibcaitele nd sible 495 40 
Preminms uncollected and in hands of agents............... bedie ? .. 273,283 33 
asta cciessissidscbdietbuacteramboneis ‘aidstindibiadesanahe Ssapissahaiih iaipinad 1,378,991 22 

. Total, $7,802,711 55 





T. B. GREENE, 
W. L, BIGELOW, 
E. G, SNOW Jr., 


Asa’t Seo’s. 


CHAS, J. MARTIN, President, 
D. A. HEALD, Vice-President, 
J. H. WASHBURN, Vice-President and Sec’y. 


THE 27th ANNUAL 


Equitable Life’Assurance Society 


STATEMENT OF THE 








OF THE UNITED STATES. 
For the Year Ending December 31st, 1886. 








I hereby certify, 


in the foregoing statement, I find the same to 





Amount oF LepGer Assets, JANUARY Ist, 1886........... sesbd eeu $62,087,513.85 
Income. 
SINNED 0.5 daatakh's cicbenswbinakebes Veh. w hdd eke etic edsaien at caiguss tee $16,273, 154 
Interest, R Ny: GED rive didiadaln<kandodbenvesonciwcneobenssdeauheudbounants 3,601, 578. ST 19,873,733.19 
$81,961 ,247.04 
Disbursements 
Cintas by Death and Matured Endowments $5,121,473.91 
vidends, Surrender Values and Annuities 3,017,118.28 
en chns-k-entpsans tov yundeners cbdceeceUeasUahanan 198,020.71 
Total Patd Policy-holders.......+.++++: $8, 336,607.90 
Fe 2 on a Bioocooes psedi, sake thastncnweporannny epepecet ‘ PRL 4 
mmissions, Advertising, DD ns)conecy citaanaas ae 946,046. 
General Expenses............. /- pn Seip Sheba gsemashectesonbbadbnskdnesi 1,305,981.98 
a a ins 5 ass canbe pobuenaketdabdeusthoue 169,400.17 11,764,986.74 
Ner Lepoer Assets, December 31, 1886..............05-. ueltegt . -$70,196,260.80 
Assets. 
Bonta ond Mo sr svogsagees ites tires ied ipcugernee-- frcnees a oooel «+++ $19,881 ,470.94 
ew York Real e table Building an 
under foreclosure......... Se ee ae eee, ieee 10,406,394. 10 
United States Stocks; State Stocks; City Stocks, and other investments... 26, 568,537.31 
Loans Secured by Bonds and Stocks ( ket Value, $1,876,987).>......... 1,392, 606.09 
Real Estate outside the State of New York, including purchases under 
foreclosure Society's Buildings in ore ck: aceahsolesebeies 1,831.22 
Cash in Banks and it Companies, at interest; and in transit (since 
OR ETS A Oe Bl By ee er eee 5,855,390.07 
Due from yo S Om account Of Premiums... o...csccccccee seccccecsocs 70,080.66 $70,196,260.30 
Market Value of Stocks and Rents AMID cbnccnd ccnucdec cecacee'ursnbsstrraaia 2,894,052.14 
EE A EE III cbc unas cecscoc 6cbsecebessecudenosocasestabsaseubed 640,387.32 
Premiums due and in process of < collection (less prems. paid in advance $51,446)....... 334,185.00 
ee Sa’ nvpeacse)savnshvnene ghdaetencdeqecedcdeee.seeneeeeiniveheeanee 445,638.00 
Total Assets, December 31, 1886........ .$75,510,472.76 


that after Rpm examination of the securities and accounts described 














be true and correct as stated. 
JOHN A. McCALL, Jr., Comptroller, 





CUE, TE ov o 0< 40:0. 00-4000-bi 


Total Undivided Surplus, 0 


From this surplus the usual dividends will 


Increase of Assets..... 


JAS. W. ALEXANDER, 


Torta L1aBILit1ks, including legal Reserve on all existing policies (4 per 


Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in ery class, . ove 
Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in 


(On New York Standard of 43% interest, Surplus is, as computed.. 


We certify to the correctness of the po “gaan of Gino. reserve and sui 


New Assurance written in 1886, 

Total Outstanding Assurance. 
Lucrease of Premium Income 
Increase of Surplus (Four per cent. basis), $2,493,636.63 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
HENRY B. HYDE, Present. 


JOHN A. STEWART, EUGENE KELLY R. L. KENNEDY. 
LOUIS FITZGERALD, JOHN D. JONES, GEO. C, MAGOUN WILLIAM M. BLISS, 
HENRY A. HURLBUT, S. BORROWE, M. B. KENDALL, LEVI P. MOR 
HENRY G. MARQUAND, _ B- WILLIAMSON, DANIEL D. LORD. CHARLES 8. SMIT: 
WM. A. WHEEL *  @ W. CARLETON, JAMES M. HALSTED, THOMAS A. BIDDL 
HENRY DAY. . E. W. LAMBERT, WM. ALE) PEE GEORGE H. STUART, 
M. HARTLEY H. S. TERBEL HORACE POR t. De WITT CUYLER, 
HM. ALEXANDER HOMAS 8. YOUNG PARKER HANDY. OLIVER AMES, 

i. M. A . ROBERT BLIS' B. ALEXANDER, EUSTACE C. FITZ, 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, HN J. MoCOOK, GEO: DeF.L. DAY, 8. H. PHILLIPS, 
CHARLES G. LANDON, . F, RANDOLPH J. F. de NAVARRO, HENRY R. WOLCOTT, 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS, E, BOUDINOT COLT, EDWARD W. SCOTT, AN BERGEN. 
JOHN SLOANE, ALANSON TRASK, H. J. FAIRCHILD, éustay G. POHL. 


 Nepeacedeumsie tie eteniah oie $59,154,597.00 
ver 4% Reserve, $16,355,875.76 


$5, 728,761.76 
ntine class, is.... 10,627,114. 


. $20, 495,175.76) 





LFF + i ay Actuaries, 


. $ 111,540,203 
- -$411,779,098 
g 2,810,475.40 


.$8,057,085.26 





THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 268 Broadway, New York, 
GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 


0, P FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ase't Sec. 


Al Policies henceforth issued are incontestable tor 
any eth Claims 
id atonce as soon as satisfactory 


KSsolute securicy the 
ality, assures the popularity Ay qucsom ef inten 
EK torms of Tontine Policies issued 


NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Buns. F Srevens, Pres. Jos. M. GrupEns, Seo 


ASSOLE, .... 2000000. +.00000+e-B18,627,081 25 
Liabili 15,951,875 37 


Tetal Seat SANE EOD 88 





00 Rete teteeeeeee 


The attention of the 
Er ar i. 1 ranes is rte by to ihe Now 
same premium motore can d for whole Lite ie 
bution of surpl a ‘ 
brfelnarelaw fia 
surren and paid-up insurance values in 


“PIST-IFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON 
WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 
W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 














J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 





THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Company issues all approved 
forms of contracts adapted to every 
legitimate need; for protection, for 
investment, and for both; for long or 
short periods, at the lowest, sure rates, 

Its policies are squarely. reciprocal, 
free from ambiguity and objectionable 
features, absolutely NON-FORFEITABLE 
and INCONTRSTABLE, Send for rates,etc. 
Home Office, g21 Chestnut St., Phila. 





- 
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UAL STAT. ° 
“panera fs 

















OFFICE: 
21 COURTLANBT ST. 
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Old und Young, — 


THE PRISONED POET. 


BY MARY B. SLEIGHT. 





ALL day behind his desk enthralled, 
He sadly dreams of sylvan nooks ; 

And ever like a soft refrain, 

Beneath the sounds that vex his brain, 
He hears the voice of purling brooks. 


In dreams he sees the crocus blooms 

And hears the robin’s piping sweet ; 
And while he scans with vision sage, 
The record on the ledger’s page, 

His thoughts to rbythmic meaeures beat. 


He dreams of waters wide and still, 
Where pageants of the sunset pass, 
And hears the cool waves lap the strand 
Where calm-eyed cows contented etand 

Knee-deep amid the sedgy grass. 


While round bim in the crowded mart 
The stifled air with languor swoons, 

He dreams of hermit’s breezy cells, 

And sees green depths of ferny dells 
Shut from the glare of summer noons. 


He dreams of paths in autumn woods, 
Where shaftsof sunlight smiting through 

Make either side a quarry seem, 

Cut deep where priceless jewels gleam, 
Aflame with every rainbow hue. 


He hears the reapers’ happy sung— 
Ob, sweet the well-remembered air !— 

Ring wide beneath the sunset dome, 

And sighs that in the ‘* harvest home’ 
His hungry heart can have no share. 


’ 


The years wear on ; his thinning locks 
Are silvered with the frost of time ; 

But life is still with labor filled, 

And thoughts that once exultant thrilled 
Pulse to a slower, sadder rhyme. 


But still through all the round of toil 
He hears the voices of the sea; 
And dreams the glad dream o’er and o’er 
Of field and glen and wind-swept shore, 
Till death unbars the prison door 
And sets the longing captive free. 
Saa Harnor, L. I. 


THE FRIEND OF MY YOUTH. 


BY HERBERT E. CLARKE. 





His name is Beeby, and we were boys— 
merry, merry boys, of course—togetber. 
It was not sympathy or natural inclination, 
or simi'arity of tastes, that drew us one to 
the other; as a matter of fact, we were not 
drawn at all, but rather entangled by an in- 
exorable fate in such a way that all our 
struggles for freedom only made the knots 
tighter. He was an only child, and his 
widowed mother lived in the next house to 
my parents in the little country town of 
Nunbury, and as I was about his own age, 
it was taken for granted that we were ccom- 
panions long before we had any notion of 
it ourselves. If you can only manage to 
take things for granted long enough, how- 
ever, they are almost certain to come to 
pags in the end; and so it was in this case. 

We did not pretend to have any great 
liking for each other, but he very early 
mastered the idea that copying me was much 
easier than originating anything himself, 
and this once done, his clothes, his amuse- 
ment:, his desires—even his very diseases 
—were founded and modeled upon my 
own. 

When we quarreled, as we often did, I 
used to tell Beeby, with the charming 
frankness of boyhood, that our schoolmas- 
ter said he was the stupidest boy in the 
town; and he would retaliate by publish- 
iog the fact that the doctor had told his 
mother [ was a very weakly boy, and prob- 
ably should notlive long. I still think he 
bad somewhat the better of me here, and, 
indeed, fate usually arranged matters in 
that way. He wasnot really much more 
dull and stupid than the generality of 
people, but he certainly looked so, and by 
careful cultivation of his great natural ad- 
vantages, and assiduous use of all his oppor- 
tunities, he became in time as good a spec- 
imen of the doltas he desired, which saved 
him a vast amount of worry and hard 

work. 

He had the good luck to be a large, 
heavy, unwieldy boy, with a broad, inno- 
cent face, while I was slim and quick and 
alert, and looked the mischievous part; so 
it was always upon me, and me aloae, that 
the blame fell, though I could generally 
have got off safely but for bis awk wardness 
and folly. 





It was I who suggested that Farmer Fos- 
brook had more apples than he knew what 
to do with, and that Farmer Fosbrook’s 
orchard wall was low. It was be who was 
‘*tree’d” by the farmer’s dog, with the loss 
of a small portion of his trousers—though 
he had plenty of time to escape, asI had 
done; and it was I who suffered most for 
‘leading him into mischief.” 

Our great display of fireworks was my 
idea, but it was in consequence of his awk- 
wardness that they all exploded at once, 
blowing me over a five-barred gate intoa 
horse-pond, and setting fire to Squire 
Southron’s stackyard. And it wasI who 
had to stay in bed and take physic, and my 
father who had to pay the damage. 

It was he who tried to shoot a swallow 
flying, and hit mein theleg. But it was 
with my father’s gun, which I was forbid- 
den to touch, and Beeby said I got in his 
way; so when the doctor had picked all the 
pellets out with a knife, I was thrashed, 
and told it served me right. 

A few escapades of this description de- 
termined my father to send me to a board- 
ing-school, and toa boarding-school I went. 
For the first half all went well, because 
Beeby wasn’t there, his mother not being 
able to muke up her mind to part from 
him. But when I came home for the vaca- 
tier, and boasted of my prowess, and 
talked of ‘‘our fellows,” Beeby was no 
longer to be controlied. He returned with 
me when the holidays were over, and then 
my misfortunes began again. I had injunc- 
tions to look after him, because 1 had been 
longer at the school, and was in a higher 
form than he—and a pretty life lled. He 
flatly declined to be bothered with Latin 
and Greek, or with anything else that had 
an uapleasantly complicated appearance. 

“The boy’s naturally dull,” said the 
head-master, when things came t9 a crisis 
and he was appealed to; ‘he’s deficient in 
intellect, one can see. Let Lynn help him.” 
So from that time 1 did al] Beeby’s lessons 
for him. 

He quarreled with Gordon major, and, 
being challenged to mortal combat, refer- 
red his adversary calmly to me. I ex 
plained that I saw no necessity for interfer- 
ing. Whereupon Gordon remarked that 
some people were pretty particular; that 
he, for his part, meant to fight somebody, 
and that Nunbury boys uppeared to him to 
be all cowards together. Of course there 
was nothing for it but battle after that, and 
I was rather badly beaten. 

Then I went to visit some relations inthe 
country, and brought the measles back 
with me. He couldn’t even let me have 
them in peace. He seized upon them at 
once, as he always did upon anything I 
had, and succeeded in being so much worse 
than I that he got all the best nursing, and 
a three months’ holiday into the bargain. 

But it was the same throughout, and 
there is no need to multiply instances. Suf- 
fice it to say that he embittered my school- 
days, and that ‘‘the sincerest form of flat- 
tery” is not worth having at the rate I was 
made to pay for it. 

After leaving school I was sent to walk a 
hospital, and prepare myself for the med- 
ical profession, and then for some months 
I saw no more of Beeby; but he was not 
satisfied till he had followed me, and one 
day he strolled calmly into the students’ 
room. 

* “T've just paid my fees,” he said. ‘I’ve 
decided to be a doctor, after all.” 

‘*He had decided”—the sublime idiot! 
But the Royal College of Surgeons decided 
otherwise. I had profited by my school 
experience, and I left him severely alone so 
far as his studies were concerned. He 
never passed any examination, or did any 
good whatever; but still he depended upon 
me to help him out of all scrapes, and, as he 
was always close at my heels, whether I fell 
in love or debt, or mischief of any other sort, 
I had enough todo. When [had become 
a full fledged M.R.C.S. I left the hospital, 
and took a small house in the suburbs, 
with the confident idea that my name on a 
brass plate, and a red lamp over my door, 
were all that was required to introduce me 
to a large practice. In a radius of about 
half a mile round my house there were 
several scores of young fellows, with brass 
plates, red lamps, and similar ideas. 

I waited three months, and nobody came 
except Beeby. He scratched himself-with 





a diesecting knife at the hospital, and had 
blood poisoning. He was in bed at my 
house for six weeks, and it was a difficult, 
anxious case; but I couldn’t charge him 
anything, as he was a fellow student. 
When he recovered it occurred to him that 
he might just as well live with me, and as 
I was, to tell the exact truth, very lonely 
at the time, I made little objection. 

And still nobody came. I had even be- 
gun to think of giving up my house and 
applying for a berth as surgeon on board a 
ship, when an incident occurred which took 
matters out of my own hands, and decided 
my future for me. 

It was a dreary autumn day, and Beeby 
and I stood at the bay-window looking 
disconsolately out upon the squalid sub- 
urban street, when a hatless and excited 
man rushed up the steps, and began toring 
aad knock in a perfectly frantic way. 

‘*There’s something up at last,” cried 
Beeby, dancing with delight; ‘‘an accident, 
or a fit, or a suicide. Hooray!” 

I went to the door myself, and made out 
with some difficulty that a cab had been 
upset, and a young lady injured, in the 
next street. Icaugnt fire. There was no 
time to lose. Twenty hungry medical meno 
would be on the spot in five minutes. I 
se'zed my hat, roared to Beeby to follow 
with my instruments, and ran. 

There was a crowd of children, and 
women with babies in tbeir arms; there 
was a four-wheeled cab lying on its side; 
there was a terrified, trembling horse; but 
I saw noinjured lady. Had I been fore- 
stalled? 

‘* They’ve took the lady into number sev- 
enty,” piped a small boy, and into number 
seventy I rushed without ceremony. To 
my great joy I was firstin the field. Isaw 
at a glance that no other medical man was 
present. On his knees by the sofa where 
the unconscious girl lay was a distracted 
old gentleman, who was saying: ‘* Hilda, 
dearest, speak to your father! Dearest 
Hilda, don’t you know me?” and grouped 
around were a constable and a cabman, 
who regarded the proceedings with extreme 
stolidity, the wqman of the house, nursing 
a dirty baby, and very anxious to tell 
everybody ‘‘ What aturn is had give ber” 
when she saw the cab go over, ard her son, 
a youth of two years’ old, who was suck- 
ing the paint off a penny soldier with an 
expression of thoughtful enjoyment. 

I cleared the room of all except the old 
gentleman. I got the constable to stand 
outside, and gave him half-a-crown and 
strict orders to admit only Beeby. Espe- 
cially was he to make it olear that 
no further medical assistance was re- 
quired. I was determined to have a 
patient all to myself for once. Be- 
fore I could bring my exteasive knowl- 
edge to bear upon the case, the young lady 
revived, which was a picce of luck, as I got 
the credit for restoring her, and won at 
once the confidence of her parent. A brief 
examination made it cieur that her left 
ankie was broken, but beyond some con- 
tusions I could find no otker injury. I 
therefore discoursed learnedly of *‘ shock 
to the system.” One always has to fall 
back upon ‘“‘shock to the system ” if the 
real injuries are not satisfactory from a 
medical point of view; but, as a matter of 
fact, Hilda Chetwynd behaved with such 
admirable fortitude and composure, and 
looked so irresistibly charming which her 
tumbled hair and pale face, which a slight 
bruise on the forehead only rendered more 
fatally captivating, that I firmly believe the 
shock to my system was much the more 
serious shock of the two. 

** I’m very thankful it’s no worse,” said 
the old man, shaking his head ruefully. 
‘* But what on earth are we to do, 1 don’t 
know. We are expected home i: Devon- 
shire to-night. We cannot stay in this 
house. Where can we go?” 

A happy thought struck me- there was a 
drawing-room floor to let in a house only 
two or three doors from my own. Here 
they might do very well for a few days at 
any rate, and would enjoy the inestimable 
privilege of being very near their medical 
adviser. And if no complications arose— 
an excellent professional phrase—my patient 
might be able to resume her journey in an 
invalid carriage before long. 

Well, to make a long story short, it was 
thus arranged, and I got a nurse from the 





hospital; but the next day Hilda’s twin 
sister arrived from Devonshire, and proved 
herself so capable a person that the nu~se’s 
services were soon dispensed with. 

I must own that I did not hasten to pro- 
nounce my patient able to travel. Hilda 
and Amy Chetwynd were not the sort of 
girls that dull young bachelors could be in 
haste to be rid of. They lighted up the 
grim and gritty northern suburb for both 
Beeby and me; and, after the first few 
days, when they were naturally shy and 311 
at ease, they did not themselves seem par- 
ticularly anxious to hurry their departure. 
There was no reason for them to do so 
either, for they had left nobody at home to 
need their attention. They comprised, as 


I soon discovered, the entire family, and ° 


Chetwynd Hall was left in charge of the 
butler and housekeeper. The old gentle. 
man used to fume and worry sometimes, 
and say how certain he was the things were 
being neglected at home, but Hilda assured 
me inconfidence that this was ‘‘ only papa’s 
way,” and that nothing was in the least 
likely to suffer from his absence, which I 
found myself easily able to believe. 

The end of it was that Beeby and I—I 
couldn’t getrid of Beeby. spent almost all 
our evenings with the Chetwynds. 

I prescribed cheerful society and mild 
amusements, and we did our own dispens- 
ing. But, ah me! it was more dangerous 
work than I had any idea of when I began, 
and long before Hilda’s ankle was well my 
heart was very much the reverse. Beeby, 
as usual, was a nuisance; he was very at- 
tentive, in a blundering elephantine way, 
to both the sisters, with a little bias for 
Amy, until he came to see that Hilda was 
my favorite, when, of course, he at once 
proceeded to imitate me, as faras he could, 
and was therefore always in my way. 

But mine was a hopeless passion. I had 
too much difficulty in maiotaing myself to 
dream of maintaining a wife. I let conceal- 
ment prey upon my damask checks, and 
even on the night before the Chetwynds 
departed I could not summon up courage 
to do more than maunder of the misery I was 
about toendure. But there was a ray of 
hope in the future; we were both invited 
to spend our summer holidays at Chetwynd 
Hall, and we both accepted the invitation 
with enthusiasm. 

When the moment came for really saying, 
‘* Good-by,” I thought I saw from the look 
in Hilda’s eyes and from a slight twitching 
of her mouth that she was not far from 
crying, and this emboldened me to squeeze 
her band when she put it into mine. The 
pressure was undoubtedly returned—she 
flashed a strange bright glance at me under 
her long lashes, and then her eyelids fell 
and she blushed. When I was again clear- 
ly conscious of what was passing around 
me they were gone. 

Then for about three hours I lived in 
ecstasy, after which I began first to doubt 
the evidence of my senses, and then to sus- 
pect that the emotion I thought I had sur- 
prised was duc to Beeby. From which the 
reader will be able to see that I bad the 
time-honored complaint in a rather severe 
form. 

It was deadly dull after they went, and 
about the same time Beeby’s mother fell 
ill, and he went off to Nunbury, so I was 
left entirely alone. A few. weeks later she 
died, and Beeby wrote me that he found he 
should have as much as he could do for 
some timein the management of his prop- 
erty. Curiously enough I think I felt less 
lonely when the friend of my youth was 
gone. 

The desolate winter passed, and virulent 
spring had begun to shed influenza and 
rbeumatism upon the sons of men, when 
one morning I found upon my breakfast- 
table a letter from Hilda. She had only 
written to me once before, and then merely 
a@ somewhat formal letter of thanks. My 
heart thumped painfully as [ broke the seal, 
and the contents of the letter were not cal- 
culated to restore my composure. 

It was written at Mr. Chetwynd’s request. 
The old gentleman had noticed—what an 
observant old gentleman!—that my prac- 
tice was not very large, and he had a sug- 
gestion to make. A parish doctor was re- 
quired for the North Dalham District, and 
he had little doubt he could get me the ap- 
pointment, which was wcrth about £100 a 
year, if I liked. This would give me a 
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start, and as there was at present only one 
doctor—very old, very deaf, and very fond 
of whisky—in the town of Dalham itself, 
he did not see why I should not be able to 
pick up a decent practice. If I thought 
the suggestion worth my consideration, I 
had betcer come down as soon as possible, 
bringing my testimonials, as the parish ap- 
pointment must be filled up at once. For 
decency’ssake I restrained my impatience so 
far as not to atart until next day, but it was 
the most protracted twenty-four hours I 
ever experienced, and the journey was the 
longest, and the train the slowest. 

The first person to greet me on Dalham 
platform was Beeby, and my surprise was 
very considerably greater than my pleasare 
at the meeting. 

‘*T’ve been here more than a fortnight,” 
he explained, chuckling. ‘‘I asked Hilda 
not to tell you, because I wanted to aston- 
ish you, don’t you know. Here are the 
girls.” 

I shook hands with them, but a shadow 
had fallen on the day. ‘* Hilda ’—* the 
gicls!’ How contemptibly familiar he was 
already; and he had money now, and could 
marry if he chose. 

However, they were very cordial, and if 
I missed seeing any difference in the frank 
heartiness of botb, that was perhaps my 
own fault. I walked with Hilda; the friend 
of my youth followed with Amy. He tried 
to arrange it otherwise, but I calmly ig- 
nored him, and iu five minutes I had en- 
tirely forgotten all about him and every- 
thing else but my companion. 

How lovely she looked that bitter March 
afternoon! How exquisitely she blushed 
when I asked after her ankle. Many peo- 
ple have told me they could notdistinguish 
her from her twin sister without difficulty, 
but I, on the other hand, never saw apy 
but tue most superficial resemblance be- 
tween them. Tuey were of the same hight, 
they had eyes and hair of much the same 
color, and they generally dressed alike; 
that was all. To compare them--but for 
many reasons I will not pursue this sub- 
ject. 

I remember that half-hour’s walk quite 
well, as much the most evjoyable I nave 
ever had, and yct I cannot tell a word that 
we said, or athing that we did, and have 
no idea of the sort of country we passed 
through. 

But once in Cuetwynd Hall my troubles 
began again. Beeby was as much at home 
gs if he had been the fnend of Chetwynd’s 
youth, as well as of mine. He showed me 
where to put my stack, and to bang my hat. 
He remarked contidentially to tae butler, 
**Toe Blue Rvom,1 suppose? Yes; L’ll 
take him up,” and went with me to my 
chamber, as if he were the mas:er of the 
house. ‘* Chetwynd’s cut on business,” he 
observed, carelessly; ‘‘he’ll be back to din- 
ner, though—and nowI must go and dress 
at once.” 

And the dinner and the evening that fol. 
lewed the dinner, were spviled for me by 
that insufferable fellow. There could no 
longer be any doubt about it; he was pay- 
ing marked attention to Hilda; he monopo- 
lized her, and he left Amy to chift for her- 
self. But what made me most angry, was 
the conviction that Hilda did not in any 
way discourage his advances. 

Toward the end of the evening Chet- 
wynd invited me into his study to make 
some arrangements for the morrow, when 
I was to appear before the Board of Guar- 
dians, of which he was chairman, and Bee- 
by, rather to my satisfaction, thrust his 
company upon us. I didn’t much desire 
that he should be left alone with ‘the 
girls.” However, our conversation was 
more protracted than we had thought it 
would be, and Beeby got tired of it. 

‘Pll gointo the conservatory and wait 
till youcome,” he said, and away he went. 
Chetwynd seemed to look upon him as 
already a member of the family, and made 
no remark; but if my parting benediction 
had been audible, they would both have 
been eurpised. 

The old man kept me much longer than 
he need have done with vain repetitions 
and wunecessary explanations, and when 
we returned to the drawing-room again the 
ladies bad gone to bed, a: d Beeby, tired of 
the conservatory, sat there alone. He 
‘spoke rather incoherently, and seemed 
flushed and excited. I remember wonder- 


ing if he had been applying himself to the 
spirit-deeanters. But it was worse than 
that. 

‘* Til come into your room for a minute,” 
he said. ‘I’ve something particular to tell 
you before you go to bed.” 

My heart stood still, and a dire forevod- 
ing of evil tocome made me shiver. ‘*What 
is it?” I asked abruptly, when the friend 
of my youth had seated himself onthe foot 
of my bed, with his hands in his pockets. 
‘* What is it?” I repeated rougbly, for the 
suspense was telling on my nerves. 

‘You needn’t be angry,” he began, with 
an intolerable smile; ‘‘I] am so happy that 
I can’t bear to see anybody angry.” 

I tried too speak, but my tongue was on 
a sudden too dry, so I looked at it in the 
glass instead; it had become a nasty ua- 
healthy white; mechanically I glanced at 
my hair—that, however, still retained its 
natural color. 

‘*] met Hilda in the conservatory after 
I left you, and she has promised to be my 
wife,” said Beeby, with infinite unction. 

I turned sharply and gazed at him, but I 
could scarcely see him; and his figure 
seemed to rock and waver, as if a current 
of heated air were between us. 

**T don’t believe it!” 

1 would have given all I possessed to re- 
call the words when they were spoken, but 
they were wrung from me by the anguish of 
the blow. Beeby’s broad stupid face grew 
a little pale, and he rose. 

‘* Tf you mean to insult me,” he began— 
but I had recovered a lit'ie by this time, 
and stopped him. 

‘*For mercy’s sake say no more now,” I 
said, taking him by the shoulders, and 
fairly pushing him from the room. ‘‘Il am 
not well—I am tired to death with my jour- 
ney; I don’t know whatI am doing—wait 
till to-morrow morping.” 

I thought I heara the friend of my youth 
give a suppressed chuckle as he went to his 
own bedroem. For mel slipped my bolt 
with a sharp click, and then sat down and 
made a night of it— 

**T would not spend another such a night 
Tho’ ’twere to buy a world of happy days.” 
But Iam glad now to think that, after a 
desperate battle with myself, I was left 
conqueror in the end, and when at five the 
next morning, I undressed, had my bath, 
and after that stole down-stairs ard out into 
the park, my mind was made up, and I 
was tranquil if1 was nothingelse. I would 
leave a note for Mr. Chetwynd, saying I 
had reconsidered my position, and had de- 
cided not to leave London, andthen, before 
anybody was up, I would take my way to 
Dalham Station, and return as I had come. 

It was atypical March morning; there 
was a8 bitter east wind blowing, the grass 
looked dead and dry, the trees were bare, 
the sky was gray—all things suited my 
mood; I could not have wished for weather 
more in unison with my feelings. I re- 
turned to the Hall at a little past six, in 
order to be able to get clear of the place be- 
fore the Chetwynds rose; but as 1 emerged 
from the shrubbery in front of the house, a 
French window on the left was opened, 
and some onestepped out on to the terrace. 
My cup was full, for it was Hilda, and she 
had seen me before I could draw back. 
Well, itcouldn’t be helped; it was all in the 
day’s work—it ooly made everything a 
few thousand times harder to endure. 

‘* What has happened?” she asked anx- 
iously, putting out her hand. ‘* You are 
looking quite ill.”’ 

A woman can do these things perfectly, 
but a man never gets the right knack. 

‘Tam only taking an early walk,” I 
said, pretending not to see the proffered 
hand. ‘‘I findI must go back to London 
by the first train.” 

‘* Back to London?” she echoed, as if in 
bewilderment; ‘‘ but when will you re- 
turn?” 

‘* Never, never!” I replied, passionately. 

She looked at me with well-feigned as- 
tonishment, and I met her eyes without 
flinching. All the scorn and bitterness 1 
felt blazed out of my look, I suppose, for 
she merely said: 

.*Do not let me detain you,” and turned 
away. 

‘‘ Perhaps,” I said, feeling sure of my- 
self now, and willing that she should know 
it—‘‘perhaps you will allow me to congrat- 





ulate you before I go.” 


There was a pause, and then she spoke 
with face averted. . 
**T do not understand youthis morning; 
you are not yourself. Please leave me.” 

** You need not fear that I shall stay,” I 
replied quietly; ‘‘ but I thoughtI might at 
least congratulate you upon your choice 
before I went.” 

‘*My choice?” she repeated, with the 
same well-feigned astonishment as before, 
‘*T have not the ghost of a notion what 
you are talking about; but your manner 
leaves me no doubt that you are either ill 
or—or—or”— but there an hysterical sob 
put an end to the sentence, and she hid 
her face in her handkerchief. 

I was equal to the occasion, thanks to 
my frightful vigil. 

‘*The future Mrs. Beeby need not dis- 
quiet herself about my manner,” I re- 
torted. 

‘*The future Mrs. Beeby!” she echoed 
again, takiug her handkerchief slowly from 
her eyes. And then a sudden change as 
from midnight darkness to instant noon 
passed over her face. 

‘* Let us sit down here a moment,” she 
said, pointing to a garden-seat; ‘‘ I am not 
well.” 

She sank down as she spoke, and her 
face became gray. I did not understand 
the turn affairs had taken, but I thought 
she was going to faint, andI put out my 
hand to support her. She rejected my 
help, however, and after a moment’s 
pause, proceeded in a firm voice: 

‘Last night Mr. Beeby proposed to my 
sister Amy, and was accepted, as she her- 
self told me when she came to bed. J] 
don’t Know what you have been talking 
about, but as a matter of fact Mr. Beeby 
has paid me no special attention until yes- 
terday, when I believe he did so because 
Amy and he had a lovers’ quarrel.” 

And with these words she rose, and re- 
turned rapidly to the house, leaving me 
rooted to the ground. 

But io half a minute, as near as I can 
guess, I was in Beeby’s bedroom. He was 
peacefully asleep, and when I burst in he 
awoke with a start, looking exquisitely 
comic with his rumpled hair and drowsy 
eyes, and said iv a loud voice: 

‘*The balloon turped into a bootjack, 
and the muflins flew all over the road.” 

I did not stop to question him as to the 
relevancy of this singular statement. I 
said : 

**You inscrutable idiot, whom do you 
think you proposed to last night?” 

‘* Hilda, as I told you,” he replied sul- 
lenly, rubbing his eyes. 

** Hilda was in bed at the time,” I said, 
restraining myself from shouting with great 
difficulty, *‘and you proposed to Amy, who 
was wailing in the conservatory.” 

He was out of bed in a moment, and 
seized me by the shoulders. 

“It is not true,” he hissed savagely. 
‘* You are a”— 

‘*Never mind what I am,” I interposed. 
‘* Hilda herself told me, and she ought to 
know.” 

He staggered back, and sat abruptly 
down upon his bed, looking hard at his 
bath, He was weighing what he had 
heard. 

‘“*It was nearly dark,’ he muttered, 
‘*and she ran away after I—1”— 

‘* After you kissed her,” I put in. 

‘Tl see to this,” he snarled. ‘You 
don’t jockey mein this way. Get out of 
my room. I want to dress.” 

1 went back to the shrubbery, and found 
a lonely place, where I danced and sang, 
aod threw my hat into the air for a little 
while. Then, feeling relieved, I returned 
to the house, for it was getting near 
breakfast-time. And when breakfast did 
occur it was the oddest meal I ever remem- 
ber. Hilda wouldn’t look at me, but was 
quite frank and friendly with Beeby. Amy 
bebaved in her usual way to me, but was 
shy and reserved and full of blushes when 
Beeby spoke to her. And Beeby’s face 
grew ever longer and more long as he 
noted these things. 

After breakfast Chetwynd and I went 
into the study again, as he wished to re- 
peat all he had said the night before, and 
lhad no means of preventing him. This 
occupied more than an hour, and then he 
said : 





‘*The Board meets at twelve ; the car- 








riage will be at the door in half-an-hour. 
Meantime I have some business to do with 
the bailiff; perhaps you can amuse your- 
self with the girls while I am gone.” 

I thought I could, and went to find them 
accordingly. Beeby, however, was await- 
ing me in the hall, and I saw he had 
learned the truth. 

‘*T want to speak to youin the garden 
for a minute,” he said. When we were at 
a safe distance from the house, be turned 
his back to me and began to kick up the 
stones in the gravel path. 

‘*T was only trying to make you jealous 
last night,” he said in a low voice. “Of 
course I knew well enough it was Amy. 
I hope you didn’t say anything to anybody 
about my foolery.” 

After all, it was the best way to take 
it, perhaps. 

‘* Not a word,” I replied; ‘‘and you may 
rely upon it that I never will. Iam sorry 
I misunderstood you,” And thereupon we 
shook hands without any pretense at cor- 
diality, and parted. 

I got the appointment without difficulty, 
and, that evening, in honor of the double 
event—namely, Amy’s engagement and my 
success—there were high jinks at the Hall, 
winding up with an improvised dance. 
They were married six months after, aid 
live now at Nunbury, to be near Beeby’s 
property. And Beeby is the most docile 
husband in the three kingdoms. 

Hilda and I had to wait two years, until 
my position was assured, and even then 
her father grumbled a good deal, but in the 
end he became reconci'ed to the inevitable, 
and if I may say so without eg: tism, Ido not 
think he has since had any cause to regret 
it. Hildadoes not think so either. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND, 





THE DISCONTENTED CANARY. 


BY LAURA SANFORD. 








“I sHouLD like to live in a beautiful cage, 
H avging free in a window tall; 
With chickweed and seeds my time to engage 
And ‘cuttlefish’ fresh at my call. 


“I'd like to have peopla say ‘Ob, you swect 
thirg!’ 
As they gaze through the gilded wires; 
Aud briog water and seed, and indeed -every - 
thing 
That a bicd of my taste requires. 


* But instead of this I am ‘ cooped’ in a place 
So small [ can scarcely turn round ; 
And barbarian birdlings screech in my face - 
In bird-stores no justice is found, 


‘*T’ve noticed the master has pets of his own, 
And marks, with his pencil so fine, 
Particular cages, whose inmates are shown 
With pride ; but he never marks mine! 


* And these favorites are bought by people who 
live 
In houses of sunshine and ease ; 
The nice things I sigh for, they willingly 
give; 
But here there is nothing to please.” 


The master observed this complaining young 
bird 
. And one day he stopped to explain, 
‘The cages I mark are those which are heard 
To send out a musical strain, 


‘* Birds are chosen for music ; each little throat 
Has its gift to carol and trill. 
You have not been known yet to warble a 
note, 
What can you expect of goodwill? 


‘‘Now take my advice; and just practice a 
sOng ; ° 
Canaries win friends in this way, 
Do your part, my bird, and perhaps before 
long 
You'll have all you long for to-day.” 
New YORK CIrTy. 


THE FIRST OF APRIL. 


BY LUOY ©. LILLIE. 








Wuen I was a little girl I well remember 
devising with a friend somewhat younger 
than myself a fantastic drapery of pink and 
yellow tissue-paper, which we considered 
it would be exceedingly ‘‘funny” to pia on 
to the skirt of a foreign lady who gave les- 
sons in the house. Now it so chanced that 
the lady in question had not been long in this 
country, and was almost foolishly sensitive 
about many things. About her shabbiness 
of dress—a shabbiness enforced by her 
straitened means—by the fact that three 





people de pended upon her for support, and 
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by her henest aversion to spending one 
penny. She felt in conscience bound to save. 
Of course no child could be expected to 
enter into all these feelings and facts, but 
we should have been a little more thought- 
ful and respectful. I remember but 
few of the details of one of the 
most mortifying occasions of my life, but I 
recall the glee with which on April Fool’s 
day we bided our chance in a bend of 
the staircase, and as the prim little lady 
passed down, we adroitly tacked on to her 
skirt ridicuious floaters of pink and yellow, 
with a foolish fringe dangling from them; 
and then comes the recollection of seeing 
her go into the drawing-room to be intro- 
duced to a possible patron—this being en- 
tirely unexpected by us—her politeness all 
suddenly turaed to confusion and dismay 
—to pain, I may say, when she caught sight 
of herself in a long mirror so ridiculously 
“fooled.” Iremember my mother’s gen- 
tle though instructive comments and some 
ene saying, ‘‘nothing is funny that can 
make for any one a moment’s pain,” and I 
think we never forgot the lesson received 
that day even though we continued to in- 
dulge in many a joke on April 1st, such as 
were always harmless in their nature—al- 
ways productive of most profitable mirth. 
I fancy few people nowadays indulge in 
practical joking on ‘Fools’ Day.” Per- 
haps we asa generation have too fine a sense 
of the fitness of things, and the amusement 
to be derived simply from some one’s else 
confusion and mortification is always 
coarse. But the day has its dignity, and al- 
though few young people might think so, 
it has its poetic side and its own fascinat- 
ing story. 

The early Britons celebrated April 1st 
with a variety of amusements. Unbounded 
hilarity was the order of the day, whence 
doubtless came the idea of its being a suit- 
able occasion for practical joking; but the 
reason was a charming one. Ono April 1st, 
the sun entered the sign of ‘‘Aries,” and 
the earth was supposed to give forth ver- 
dure and wild blossom, in token of which 
gayety and good cheer shouldprevail. But 
the first hint of being a Fool’s day,I am 
almost certain, must have originated in the 
East. A Persian legend, never I believe 
translated into prose, tells the following 
story: There once lived a King so good 
and noble-hearted that the Genie of Evil 
hated him fiercely, and determined that the 
only son of the King should prove his 
father’s curse. However, the Genie had a 
formidable rival in a being called the 
‘Star of Goodness,” who seems to have 
combined the elements of a fairy and an 
angel. Appearing to the Queen one day, 
while the young Prince was still in his 
cradle, she bade the Royal Lady bring him 
up carefully in the footsteps of his father, 
and allow him to hear of nothing sinful or 
wrong. Were this to be done the Star 
promised that the machinations of the Evil 
One should be overthrown. The good 
King died, but the Queen so guarded her 
son that the whole kingdom redounded 
with his praises and he was known as 
‘‘Samma,the sinless one.” The legend goes 
on to tell how on innumerable occasions 
the Evil One sought to destroy Samma in 
soul, but all in vain. His life was one con- 
tinuous blessing to his people. At last, in 
a terrific battle with the Evil One on arocky 
hight, Samma is represented as having to 
choose between death or yielding to his 
foe, and preferring the former, he was cast 
into the sea, whence his spirit arose, leav- 
ing the waters forever blessed. Enraged by 
this fact, the Evil One determined that the 
waters which had received Samma in their 
embrace should know a rival, and he 
caused on the other side of the rocks to 
bubble forth a spring which appeared to 
be liquid and clear, but which on being 
tasted of or bathed in brought only misery 
and despair. Now comes what we may 
suppose to be the earliest suggestion of 
| April ist, asa day of “‘fooling.”” The 
legend goes on to relate that on April the 
1st,people far and wide came to ‘‘Samma’s 
Rocks” on the supposition that by bathing 
in the waters there, oreven tasting of them, 
all kinds of good fortune should be theirs; 
but it was a popular custom if a man or 
woman had an enemy to send such a one 
on April 1st to find good luck in the spring 
which the Evil One had raised, assuring 
him or her, as the case might be, that those 


were the blessed waters. Of course the re- 
sult was dire disappointment and a sense 
of having been ‘‘fooled.” 

All through the early centuries of Chris- 
tian England, we find mention of April 
1st as a day for reveling and the playing 
of jokes, which were often too practical in 
their character to be entirely amusing, and 
some cf those in the Southwest of England 
gave rise to verses, one of which I quote: 

“But ’tis a thing to be disputed 
Which is the greatest fool reputed, 
The man that innocently went, 

Or he that him designedly sent.” 

I asked an old Scotch gentleman the 
other day if they still kept up in Scotland 
the practice of *‘ hunting the gowk” on the 
first of April. He laughed as he assured 
me it was constantly done ana recalled some 
amusing experiences of his own boyhood. 
The gowk is the person to be fooled, and it 
is a common practice ~in a parish to send 
some young fellow, or perhaps elderly man 
with a sealed letter,the contents of which he 
knows nothing of,to a neighbor’s house bid. 
ding bim be very sure to bring an answer. 
The letter will simply contain these words: 
‘Send the Gowk on,” and as the joke is well 
understood the person first receiving it 
simply puts it into another envelope, ad- 
dresses it to somebody else ata still greater 
distance, and with an air of importance 
bids the messenger hasten on to the place 
indicated. The sequel can be imagined; 
the gowk goes on from pillar to post, each 
one taking up the joke until the last per- 
son writes out: ‘‘I have sent the fool 
home,” and bids him return to his starting. 
place where, if it bea small village, he is 
likely to find most of the population in the 
street ready to cheer him. The gentleman 
I have referred to tolda funny story about 
an experience of his own when chancing to 
be visiting at a friend’s house where this 
joke was very common he was selected as 
the gowk most likely to be unsuspicious. 
He took the letter with apparent uncon- 
cern and went from place to place until 
about three o’clock in the afternoon, when 
having carefully collected all the ‘addresses 
he had visited he wrote a line to each per- 
son stating that Mr. his host required 
to see them on urgent business at seven 
o'clock that evening. These dispatched, 
he returned to the village and his friend’s 
house where he concealed himself until the 
appointed time, and watched with glee the 
arrival almost simultaneously of all the 
gentlemen to whose houses he had been 
sent. As soon as they were assembled in 
the drawing-room,and my friend heard his 
host enter.the room, he descended,and open- 
ing the door said, in a very grave tone of 
voice, ‘* Well, are all the gowks I went 
after here? I don’t think I see any of them 
missing.” 

The day has served an admirable purpose 
sometimes. In France during the reign of 
Francis I, the Duc de Lorraine and his de- 
voted wife were in captivity at Nantes, and 
with the assistance of a peasant woman 
disguised themselves as country people 
and escaped from prison. As they were 
passing out of the city gate a woman who 
recognized the Duchesse. called to the sen- 
try that they were royal prisoners, not to 
let them escape. The man laughingly re- 
torted he was no ‘‘ Poisson @ Avril,” which, 
although not to be literally translated, 
means ‘‘ April Fool” in French; and the 
Duc and his wife passed safely on their 
way! In parts of France I have seen a de- 
ligious dish of peas served as an “ April 
Fool” dish, although, as they contained 
nothing in the least disappointing, it was 
hard to understand their appropriateness; 
and some monasteries in Spain give well- 
cooked peas and fish to the poor on the 
first of April, which is certainly reversing 
the order of things. Many and various are 
the jokes of Southern England on this day 
of frivolity, and some of them involve so 
much ridiculous superstition that it is easy 
to understand whence came some of the 
beliefs of our Pilgrim fathers—some of the 
practices of the earlier settlers in New 
England. I knew a smart, active, other- 
wise sensible woman, away down near 
Cornwall, who told me with infinite gravity 
that she always knit a strip of wool work and 
raveled tt out again on the 3ist of March to 
avoid being badly fooled on April ist. 

On a certain April Fools’ day in England 








Isaw a party of young people all busily 


engaged decorating one of their number 
in a striped coat, a spangled cap, and a sort 
of necklet of primroses and other first blos- 
soms of the hedgerows. They explained to 
me that he was going ‘‘Fules errands,” 
which meant that he would journey from 
house to house singiug or reciting odd 
jingling rhymes, many of them as old as 
‘*Percy’s Reliques,” while his companions 
stood about to observe results in the shape 
of ginger cakes or some sweets. 

Sir Henry Wotton makes April Fools’ day 
charming, since he sings of it as 

“ This day Dame Nature seemed in love. 
Thus all looks gay and full of cheer 
To welcome the new liveried year.” 

New liveried the earth assuredly is on 
this day, and Nature does not cheat us. She 
plays us no practical jokes when in the 
first leaf and hint of blossom she gives a 
promise which each succeeding day be- 
holds fulfilled. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dreasea “ Puzzles.” Tus INDEPENDENT, New Yor?. 











DOUBLE DIAGONAL, 
See HERS 
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How often do——appearances bring——effe ste? 
Such——effects as often makes a person——for 
any position which requires a well-balanced 
mind. Oh! for some moral——which might 
give the wearer a hope of escaping the danger 
of misunderstanding and mistake. And yet 
would not this bring——to the virtue of mora] 
courage blind though it may be as to results? 
Let us then continue——with regard to our 
trust in faithful purpose, even if appearances 
are sgainst us; always ready to offer a cheerful 
—to even the faintest nod of appreciation 
from others as to the partial success of our good 
intentions, keeping such a——and firm equili- 
brium between body and soul, that we may 
never be very seriously affected,by the—-circum™ 
stances of life, if good or if evil betide. The 
diagonal word is the same from the first letter 
on the left tothe last on the right, and from 
the last letter on the left-hand side to the first 
on the right-hand side. This word means not 
well founded. The word is also on the upper 
line across, 
H. 


EASY SHAKESPEAREAN ENIGMA. 

My 9, 19, 62, 2, 42, 30, 65, is one of the princi- 
pal characters in the play in which the quota- 
tion of 68 lettersSeccurs, 

My 4, 15, 52, 37, 8, formed an important item 
in a Jew’s bond. 

My 1, 43, 57, 6, 63, is a king after whom several 
plays are called. 

My 29, 34, 35, 21, 52, 13, is the name of one of 
the most famous plays. 

My 17, 11, 45, 59, 53, 41, 59, 28, is a king in 
the same play. 

My 8, 12, 50, 26, 64, is what. 

My 60, 22, 66, 14, 25, 59, 20, 33, is a female 
character in the same play. 

My 8, 12, 50, 26, 64, is what she became at the 
death of her husband. 

My 46, 61, 48, 36, 7, is am unexpected visitor 
on the scene. 

My 35, 56, 49, 55, 16, 39, 44, is something 
feigned by one of the characters. 

My 47, 23, 24, 16, 67, 15, 48, is a person who 
plays the part of a murderer. 

My 66, 38, 35, 43, 26, is an ardent lover. 

My 31, 40, 25, 16, 27, is a term applied to a 

woman in one of the plays. 

My 382, 54, 18, 57, 17, 58, is a sister of the 
above. 

My 16, 68, 60, 5, 66, is a character in King 
Lear. 

My 5, 10, 24, 51, 19, 37, is the scene of Mid- 
summer, Night’s Dream. 

My whole is spoken by an heiress to her 
waiting-maid. L. BR. 


A BOUQUET OF FLOWER8.—SELECTED, 


1, A sea and the name of a millionaire. 

2. The possessive of a single gentleman and an 
article used to fasten. 

8. Found in a dairy, and a drinking vessel. 

4. A domestic animal and what frequently 
eauses a fall. 

5. An island in the Mediterranean, 

6, The name of a novelist. 

7. Worn by ladies. 

8, Found in winter, and a kind of amuse- 
ment. 

9. Not bitter, and a man’s name, 





10, A country, and a color, 





11, A fop, and an animal in Africa. 

12. A sly animal, and an article of dress. 

18. Two letters of the alphabet. 

14. A boy’s name, and used formerly in 
writing. 

15. A girl's name. 

16. A coin, and pertaining to a king. 

17. A flower named after a musical instru- 
ment. 

18. An ivsect, a bird, and used by horseback 
riders sometimes. . 

19. A girl’s nickname, and what we all wish 
for. 

20. Migrating insects. 

21. Worn or rent, and the name of a bird. 

22. What I tell my friends when we separate. 

8. V. D. M. 


Some answers according to sound. 


A GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE,—8ELECTED. 


Last Christmas I went out to dine, and I 
shall proceed to give an account of the enter- 
tainment to our readers, Well, perfuming my- 
self with a Prussian town, and clasping round 
my neck asea that washes the eastern coast of 
Australia, I set off. Going to the dining-room, 
we heard sweet sounds, which we discovered 
proceeded from a cluster of islands in the At- 
tantic Ocean. The elevated lands in Brazil 
were extended on the capital of Belgium, and 
covered with an Asiatic country. The first 
course consisted of a soup made of a river in 
the southern part of Canada East. This was 
succeeded by another river in the northern part 
of Maine. Then came a country from the south- 
ern part of Europe, beautifully roasted, accom- 
panied by the progenitor of a heathen race. 
With these we had @ bay off the eastern coast of 
Central America. For the game course we had 
an island near the southeastern coast of Maine, 
flanked by an island in Long Island Sound. 
Next we hada bay in Long Island Sound, de- 
lightfully fried. In preparation of all these 
viands, the Strait of New Zealand had done his 
part well. There were many dainty disbes com- 
pounded of a harbor on the southeastern coast 
of New York, a group of islindein the Malay 
Sea, and the essence of human kindness, A 
river in Africa flowed in abundance, and beside 
it was a town in the Island of Ceylon. The gen- 
tlemen regaled themselves moderately with a 
group of islands in the Atlantic Ocean, belong- 
ing to Portugal. I can add only that a bay, near 
New Zealand, reigned on every side. 

CROSS-WORDS. 
1 
The seasons here are found, 
The compass here we bound. 
2 
A game of cards of ancient date, 
Perhaps not much enjoyed of late. 
3 
A graceful word at leaving friends, 
This grace a foreign language lends. 
q 
They say that none my title earn, 
But those who good deeds love and learn. 
B. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLE OF MAROH 24th. 
BURIED COINS. 
1, Sou; 2, franc ; 3, cent; 4, crown ; 5, dime; 
6, shilling. 
BLANK PUZZLE. 


CIGAR 
IMAGE 
GAMES 
AGENT 
RESTS 
OMNIBUS-WORD. 

Nocturne.—1, Net; 2, core; 3, note; 4, cue; 
5, noun; 6, curt; 7, ore; 8, ounce; 9, cone; 
10, cent; 11, tire; 12, corn; 13, rent; 14, tire; 
15, urn; 16, ton; 17 tune; 18, tenor. 








Selections. 
SIDNEY LANIER. 


BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 








Emerson said of Shelley—quite unjustly, 
to my thinking—that although uniformly 
a poetic mind, he was never a poet. As to 
all the Southern poets except Lanier, even 
as to Hayne and Pinkney, the question 
still remains whether they got actually be- 
yond the poetic mind. In his case alone 
has the poetic work been so continuous 
and systematic, subject to such self-im- 
posed laws, and tried by so high a stand- 
ard, as to make ‘t safe, in spite of his pre- 
mature death, to place him among those 
whom we may, without hesitation, treat 
as ‘‘master-singers.” Even among these, 
of course, there are grades; but as Lowell 
once said of Thoreau ‘‘to be a master is 
to be a master” 

The firat thing that brought public at- 
tention to him was a poem on ‘“‘Corn” in 
Lippincott’s Magazine for February, 1875. 
Alter this he printed many poems, there 
and elsewhere; published a volume on 
**Florida” (Pailadelphia : ms pean 1876); 
and a thin volume of collected poems (same 
publishers, 1877). There are less than & 
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hundred pages of this little venture, and but 
ten separate poems; but they strike the 
whole range of his ambition, his sensitive 
ness, his dream of elaborate musical con- 
struction—the longest is, indeed, called 
“* A Symphony "—and his peculiar effects 
of rhythm. They are daring, impetuous, 
bristling with strophe and antistrophe, with 
dramatic appeal and response; but always 
single-minded, noble, pure. Even where 
the effect is merely startling and scintillat- 
ing, lighted by Roman candles instead of 
electric lights, there is still a signal purity 
in the illumination, and, evenif the flame 
0es out, no bad odor is left behind. 

ut it was not enough for him to write 
poetry; he must give to the world his 
methods and his principles. He had the- 
ories of poetic art; and it was these theo. 
ries, more than any personal celebrity, 
which he desired the world to accept. In 
a fine letter to his wife he writes: * It is of 
little consequence whether J fail; the Jin 
the matter is a small business. ‘Que mon 
nom soit flétri, quela France soit libre.’ quoth 
Danton.” (Ward’s ‘* Memorial,” XXIII.) 
To keep the wolf from the door, he com- 
piled “The Boy’s Froissart” (1878), ‘‘The 
Boy’s King Arthur” (1880), ‘‘The Boy’s 
Mabinogion” (1881 ), and **The Boy’s Per- 
cy” (1882)—all published by Scribner & 
Son iu New York, and all excellent bits of 
work, done con amore, 

He did in these for the medieval 
and Jater legends what Hawthorne 
and others had done forthe Greek mythol- 
ogy; and many a child owes to him all that 
he knows of these delightful sources of ro- 
mance. But it wasintohis ‘Science of 
Eaglish Verse” that he was to pour his 
whole enthusiasm, and it was this, in con- 
nection with his own poems that was to 
prove his monument. How large its circu- 
lation has been, I do not know; but the 
condition of the copv before me—belonging 
to Harvard College Library—is a sufficient 
proof that it has had and still holds a pow- 
erful attraction for young students. By 
the record of dates at the end of the copy, I 
find that it was taken out once in 1880, five 
times in 1881, twice in 1882, four times in 
1883, seven times in 1884, six times in 1885, 
and nineteen times in 1886, being now put 
upon the list of books tobe kept only a fort- 
night, and being out, the librarian tells me, 
literally all the time. Any author might 
be proud to find his book SO appreciated by 
students six years after its first appear- 
ance. This is no place for analyzing its 
theory, even were my technical knowledge 
of music sufficient to do it justice. To me 
it seems ingenious, suggestive, and over- 
strained, but it is easy to believe that to one 
who takes it on that middle ground where 
Lanier dwelt, half-way between verse and 
music, it might seem conclusive and even 
become a text-book in art. 

Lanier was a critic of the best kind, for 
his criticism is such as a sculptor receives 
from a brother sculptor, not such as he 
gets from the purchaser on one side, or the 
marble worker on the other. It is admira- 
ble, for instance, when he gays of Swin- 
burne, ‘‘ He invited me to eat; the service 
was silver and gold, but no food therein 
Save pepper and salt”; or of William Mor- 
ris, ‘‘ He caught a crystal cupful of yellow 
light of sunset, and persuading himself to 
deem it wine, drank it with a sort of 
smile.” But best and fullest of these criti- 
cisms are those made on Whitman. 

Whitman represents to Lanier a literary 
spirit alien to his own. There could be 
little in common between the fleshliness of 
‘* Leaves of Grass” and the refined chivalry 
that could write, in “The Symphony” 
lines like these: 

* Shall ne’er prevail the woman’s plea, 

We maids would far, far whiter be, 

If that our eyes might sometimes see 

Men maids in purity ?” 
A man who, with pulmonary disease upon 
him, could still keep in his saddle as a 
soldier, could feel but little sympathy with 
one who, with a superb physique, preferred 
to serve in hospital—honorabie though that 
service might be for the feeble-bodied. 
One who viewed poetic Structure as a mat- 
ter of art could hardly sympathize with 
what he would regard as mere recitative; 
and one who chose his material and treat- 
ment with touch and discrimination could 
make no terms with one who was, as he 
said ‘‘poetry’s butcher,” and Offered as 
food only * huge raw collops cut from the 
rump of poetrv, and never mind gristle.” 
(“‘Memoir,” XXXVIII.) But it was Whit- 
man’s standard of what he called “*democ- 
racy” that troubled Lanier most. **As 
near as I can make it out,” he writes, 
‘*Whitman’s argument seems to be that, 
because a prairie is wide, therefore, de. 
bauchery is admirable, and because the 
Mississippi is long, therefore, every Amer. 
ican is God.” Whitman uniformly speaks 
of modern poetry, he says, witn the con- 
tempt which he everywhere affects for the 
dandy. But what age of time ever 
yielded such a dandy as the founder of 
this school? (‘The English Novel,” 
pp. 59, 60.) Then he explains himself 
by showing the attitudinizing and self. 
consciousness of Whitman’s style, ‘* every- 
where posing to see if it cannot 
assume & naive and thinking attitude, every- 
where screwing up its eyes, not into an 
eyeglass, like the conventional dandy, but 
into an expression supposed to be rough 
and barbaric and frightful to the general 
reader. . . . Itistheextremeof sophis- 
tication in writing” (p. 61). Elsewhere 





again he takes up Whitman’s rejoicing in 
America because “‘here are the rougbs, 
ae ar combativeness, and the 
like,” and shows indignantly how foreign 
this all is to the conception of the founders 
of the nation— Washington. Jefferson, 
Franklin, and thelike. And he declares— 
this man of delicate fibre, who had fought 
through four years of wasting war—tbat 
he finds ‘‘ more true manfulnegs” in the life 
of many an unselfish invalid woman than 
in ‘‘an eon of muscle-growth and sinew- 
breeding.” He ends with this fine aphor- 
ism: ‘A republic is the government of the 
spirit; a republic depends upon the self. 
control of each member; you cannot make 
a republic out of muscles and prairies and 
rocky mountains: republics are made of 
bag spirit.” (‘The English Novel,” p. 
5.) 


I have followed out this line of thought 
about Whitman, not merely because it 
seems to me fine and true, but because it 
draws Lanier into sharper expression and 
more characteristic statement than are to 
be found anywhere else in his works. That 
he could criticise profoundly one much 
nearer to himself than Whitman is plain 
when he comes to speak of Shelley, of 
whom he has a sentence that seems to me, 
coming fresh from Dowden’s exhaustive 
memoir of that rare spirit, another shot in 
the bull’s eye of the target. He says: 

“Tn truth, Shelley appears always to have 
labored under an esseutial immaturity: it is 
very possible that if he had lived a hundred 
years he would never have become a man; he 
was penetrated with modern ideas, but pene- 
trated as a boy would be, crudely, overmuch, 
and with a constant tendency to the extravagant 
and illogical; eo that [ call him the modern 
boy.” (* English Novel,” p. 99.) 

It remains to be said that in Lanier’s 
poetry we find the working out of these 
ideas but in the free faith which he held. 
There is uniformly a wonderful beat and 
cadence to them—a line of a dozen sylla- 
bles mating with a line of a single syllable 
in as satisfactory a movement as can be 
found in his favorite Mother Goose or in 
the “‘ patting Juba” of a plantation singer. 
The volume of his poetry is less than that 
of Hayne, but its wealth and depth is 
greater. Having spent so much of his life 
in playing the flute in an orchestra, he has 
also an earfor the distribution of instru- 
ments, and this gives him a desire for the 
antiphonal, for introducing an answer or 
echo or compensating note. In the poem 
that most arrested attention, the ‘Can. 
tata” at the opening of the Philadelphia 
Expositien, this characteristic was so de- 
veloped as to give an effect of exaggeration 
and almost of grotesqueness, which was, 
however, so relieved by the music that 
the impression goon passed away. But 
in his description of sunrise in the first of 
his hymns of the marshes, he puts not 
merely such a wealth of outdoor observa- 
tion as makes Thoreau seem thin and arid, 
but combines with it a roll and range of 
rhythm such as Lowell's ‘ Commemoration 
Ode” cannot equal, and only some of 
Browning’s early ocean cadences can sur- 
pass. There are inequalities in the poem, 
little spasmodic phrases here and there, or 
fancies pressed too hard—he wrote it, poor 
fellow, when far gone in his last illness, 
with his pulse at one hundred four degrees, 
and when unable to raise bis food to his 
mouth—but the same ig true of Keats’s 
gréat fragments, and there are lines and 
phrases of Lanier’s that are not excelled in 
‘“* Endymion,” and perhaps not in *‘ Hy- 
periou.” 

It was a piece of good fortune for his 
fame—or rather, perhaps, a service won by 
his own high merits— that Lanier secured a 
biographer and editor 80 admirably 
equipped as Mr. W. H. Ward. All that La- 
nier did, gave merely a glimpse of what he 
might have done, had health and time been 
given him, but they were not given, and 
his literary monument remains unfinished. 
He died of consumption at Baltimore, at 
the age of thirty-nine, September 7th, 1881, 
leaving a wife and four boys. His work 
will long live as that of the Sir Galahad 
among our American poets.— 7'he Chautau. 
quin, 





LES MISERABLES. 


WHEN Victor Hugo wrote his famous book 
with this title it became popular all over the 
civilized world. There are so many human be- 
ings who are in some way or other miserable, 
that the name at once arrested the attention of 
the public, 

Verily, the brotherhood of misery is large, 
But there is a great deal of misery in the world 
which might readily be got rid of, Thankful re- 
ports from ¢x-miserables show what a large and 
honored share Compound Oxygen bas had in 
working misery out and bringing health and 
comfort and joy in its Place. People who have 
been almost ready to destroy themselver, have 
been brought up from the depths by means of 
this wonderful vitalizer. Mer who have been 
overwhelmed with the misery of nervous pros- 
tration have been made bright and hopeful ani 
cheery. Women almost helpless have been set 
on foot and made happy. One gentleman who 
was utterly prostrated with nervous infirmity 
gratefully writes: ** After three weeks’ treat- 


more lovely and fresher.’ 

For all you want to know about this method 
of escaping from misery, write to Drs, STARKEY 
& Paen, 1529 Arch Street, Philadolpbia, who 
will mail you, free. a treatise giving full infor- 
mation.—WV, Y. Witness, 
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He replied: “At the 
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Phil. 


ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 
B. 8. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. Second St. Pa 








isER”"’ rain -Workere and 
EXERCISER” , and Youths; the 
Athlete ll Invalid, A complete gvanesiom, Takes up 
; ing new, scientific, 
comprehensive, cheap. Send for circular. “Home 
BOOLS FOR PuysicaL East 
Mth St. and 113 Sth Ave, N. Y. City, Prof, 
D. L. Down. Wm. Blaikie, How 
to Get Strong,” says of it: “I never saw any 
other I liked fairer ven” 
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OPIUM F228 o ee 


FR. BECK & C0, 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND 
EXPORTERS OF 


HIGH CLASS 
WALL PAPERS, 


Have now on exhibition their 
manufactures and importa- 
tions for the Spring season of 
1887, embracing 


The Newest Designs and Colorings 
In English, French, German 
and Japanese Goods, REAL 
SILK and TAPESTRY WALL 
HANGINGS. 

Also 
REAL SILK HANGINGS 
READY FOR APPLYING 
DIRECT TO THE WALLS. 
‘*A NOVELTY.” 

The exhibition exceeding 
in variety, extent and art de- 
velopment, any heretofore 
made. 











ALSO 
ONL MANU FACTUREKS 
IN THE U.S. OF 
The Great 
Sanitary 






Wall Covering. 
oS PECIALLY 
PREPARED 
DESIGNS 


PROTECTED BY PATENTS at 


Awarded ie MEDAL RED UCED 
at the International Health PRICES, 


Exhibition, London, 1884, 
Estimates and Special De- 
signs Furnished for Eutire 
Interior Decoration. 


WE PUSITIVELY GUARANTEE ALL GOODS OF 
OUR OWN MANUFACTURE FREE FROM ARSENIC 
OR ANY OTHER POISONOUS MATTER, 


Factory and Retail Salesroom, 
Cor. 7th Av. and 29th Street. 
Branch Show Rooms, 


Cor, 5th Av. and 30th Street. 
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Sarum and Garden. . 


|The Agricultural Editor wil be ciad Ww recetwe any 
practiwal hints, suggestions or information thai 
wil make this department more vaiuable to those 
ef our subscribers who feel epecialiy interested.) 


SPECIALTIES IN FARMING. 


BY PROF. G. G. GROFF. 





In Tue InpepenpEeNT for March the 10h 
appears an article with the above title. The 
author undertakes to show that Eastern farmers 
should abandon the old system of a multiplicity 
of crops and rather develop special*ics, as fruit- 
growing, potato-raising, bee-keeping, etc., etc. 
The writer, a farmer’s boy, has for a number of 
years been giviug careful thought to the prob- 
lem of bettering the condition of our farmers, 
and his studies lead him to a directly opposite 
conclusion. The condition of a people devoted 
to ove single crop is well illustrated in the South 
Atlantic States. In some sections they grow cot- 
ton exclusively, in others tobacco, rice, or sugar. 
cane. The corn, wheat, potatoes, meat, lard, 
etc., needed for the farmer's family, are al] pur- 
chased, Here we have whole states of special- 
ists, and yet I do not believe there is a more 
distressed people on the face of the earth than 
alarge proportion of the Southern farmers, 
Their system is universally looked upon as the 
worst possible for them. The advice given them 
cons’antly by their friends is to abandon the 
one-crop plan und to have a,diversity—to raise at 
east all that their families and their stock con- 
sume, To illustrate the condition of affairs 
near the most thriving Southern city of Atianta, 
I was told bya reliable gentleman there, that 
most of the farms within a radius of ten miles 
of the city were cither owned by the m’rchauts 
of the city, or were heavily mortgaged by them, 
and that the whole trouble grew out of the fact 
that the farmers did not raise their own supplies, 
but depended upon a single crop. And so in the 
West, Mr. Walsh tells us that the Western grow- 
ers of corn, wheat and cattle are more successful 
than farmers in the East. But he is certainly 
mistaken. It is very rare to see good farming in 
the West compared with what one sees iu the 
Fast. In the West, itis simply a robbery of a 
virgin soil. The great wheat farmers of the 
Northwest are land robbers. They are skim- 
ming the new soil, gathering the few heavy crops 
which it will bring forth, and then mast inevita- 
bly leave it for future generations at great ex- 
pense to refertilize. So it is with the great cattle 
raisers, They have vast unoccupied areas of 
public lands, These, free of rent, may fora lim- 
ited term of years, be grazed and the cattle pro- 
duced in their shiftless and cruel ways, But 
that too is changing. The great ranches are 
breaking up. The great wheat and the great 
corn farms are becoming exhausted and will 
rapidly pass into the hands of small holders. 

In extended tours through the West, farmers 
have always with great unanimity, declared that 
they made nothing from their crops, but that all 
their profits were in the advance of their lands. 
This is certain:y the case with almost a!l Western 
farmers. The usual method is to buy a piece of 
land with borrowed money ; live on it a number 
of years until it advances a few dollars an acre, 
then sell out and move to a newer locality, and 
there do the same thing over again. The 
amount of money which Eastern farmers have 
loaned on Western farms is almost fabulous. 

1. A real objection to the one-crop system is 
that in our climate we can never be positively 
certain that our crop will not fail. A frost or 
hail may killcorn. Wheat bas numerous ene- 
mies, The season may be too dry for potatoes, 
and they fail to grow, or too wet, and they rot, 
No one who has a family to support could de- 
pend upon apples alone, and so with any single 
crop. The fruit specialist raises all kinds of 
small and large fruits ; if one kind fails, he falls 
back on the others. The market gardener don’: 

‘confine himself to cabbage or lettuce, but grows 
every kind of garden truck, and so is safe 
against ordinary accidents. 

2. Another objection to asingle crop is that it 
would give the farmer and his hands employ- 
ment only a small portion of the year. Potatoes, 
for instance, not more than six months, Hay 
only a few mocths, and other single crops in the 
same way. Bat the different crops being sowed 
at different times, and maturing at diff-rent 
periods, the farmer has the opportunity of car 
ing for several as easily as for a single one, 

3. A single crop exhausts the ground much 
more quickly than a rotation of crops. The 
richest Western prairies only raise a few valu- 
able crops of wheat. The cora crop soon falls to 
one-half or one-third, and so with ail other sin- 
gle crops. Lhe barreaness of the South at the 
present is largely due to this system of farm- 
ing. 

4. Farmiog is a business which brings in at 
best but a small amount of cash. This the farm- 
er mast use with great cureif he would amass 
anything. He and his menhave the time to raise 
all that they and the stock consume. This time 
they can use in no other way, hence it is turned 
into money by raising provitions. This makes 





farmer in Pennsylvania over the farmer in the 
Carolinas or in Georgia. 

Hence, after a careful study, [ arrive at the 
conclusion that the hope of our farmers, North, 
South, East and Weat, lies in a diversified farm- 
ing. In keeping the men and horses always 
busy on some market crop, or in raising pro- 
vision and forage for home use. Baty with all 
this, I would add some specialty. One farmer 
may wake a specialty of bee-keeping (a much 
neglected, but very profitable department of 
agriculture), another, of poultry, or fine milk, 
cheese or butter, or of seed wheat, or grass seed, 
etc, etc. To my mind here is the place for the 
specialties, and every wide-awake farmer can do 
wellto have some hobby to follow up as sug 
gested. 

BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY, LEWISBURG, Pa. 


GRAPE LORE. 


GEORGE R. 





KNAPP. 





Guape CULTURE is rapidly becoming a most 
valued industry in our country, not only among 
vineyardists, but general fruit-growers as well. 
For some time past the market prices for grapes 
baye ruled low, but we believe that the prospect 
ie much better for the fu.ure. We base our be- 
lief on the fact that competition has conelusive- 
ly proven that an inferior fruit must bring a 
low price, and as there was a vast deal of this 
inferior fruit put on the market, prices fell. 
Now our fruit growers (having been convinced 
that the scare of over-production was simply 
over-production of inferior fruit) have deter- 
mined by good culture and good variation, to 
bring the quality up; as a natural sequence the 
price will advance. Parenthetically let me say, 
brother fruit-grower, the public are fond of 
good fruit, and will gladly pay a good (not 
fancy) price for it. So, to allintents the case is 
in your own hands, raise good fruit, mark it 
prop-rly and attractively, and you will reap an 
adcquate reward. 

White grap-s have, of late years, received an 
impetus which is largely due to the introduc- 
tion of some noble kinds. A few years ago the 
Malaga grape was the principal grape for winter 
consumption, but now the Niagara, Empire State 
and others are put in cold storage, and then 
on to the markets, making strong competitors 
cf the Malaga. The Niagara is a variety well 
known, and is a grand good grape; the Pock- 
lingtoa, Prentiss, Martha, and Lady are all 
good grapes and bring good prices in the mar- 
ket. 

Empire State is of more recent introduction, 
and we believe 1t a strong acquisition to the list. 
It is one of Jas. H. Rickeut’s seedlings, and 
wherever it has been tested has proved a success. 
As a new variety, comparatively, a brief descrip- 
tion may be of interest, [. isa seedling of Hartford 
Prolific fertilized with Clinton, thus making it a 
pure native variety. Tbe buach is large, from 
six to teninches lung, shouldered, being medium 
to large, rounded oval, color white, with yeilow- 
ish tinge, covered with thick whits bloom, a 
splendid keeper, flesh tender, but thin and 
tough skin, rich, sweet, and sprightly, eniirely 
free from foxiness. It ripens about with Morris 
Karly, 18 very prolific, a good fruit torenda 
long distance, aud altogether is ratber a remark- 
able variety. We do not consider it too strong 
when we say in our opinion it is the best white 
grape for general culture in the United States. 
We have seen considerable of the variety, and 
think highly ot it. For a while it was of course 
expensive and controlled by a few firms, but it 
can now be bought at a reasonable price, and 
any nurseryman who is reliable can supply 
genuine vines. 

We have frequently been asked what we con- 
sidered the best varieties for general culture, 
and for ths benetis of the reader we give the 
information below : 

Buiack Grapes: Morris Early, Worden, Con- 
cord, Early Victor, Telegraph, Royen 44 or 
Nesbut. 

Rep Grapes: Agawam, Brighton, Delaware, 
Jefferson, Poughkcepsie Red (new), Salem. 

Wuite Grapes: Empire State, Mayron, Pock- 
lington, Victoria, Martha, Lady, Prentiss, 

With these varieties we cover the season from 
early to late, aud with the advantage of different 
colors and flavors. The varieties named would 
make a splendid grapery in the home garden. 

GREENFIELD, MASss, 
ee cael 


THE CARPET BEETLE. 


Tuts formidabie little foreigner, now finding 
its way into many parts of the country, has 
proved so destructive to carpets and woolen 
fabrics, that frequent anxious inquiry is made 
for preventives and remedies. As every person 
who owns or occupies a dwellipg, or who pos- 
sesses woolen carpets or woolen garments, should 
know it at sight and destroy it on its first up 
pearance, we state a few facts in addition to 
those given on the subject in former volumes of 
the Country Gentleman. 

The beetle is an eighth of an inch long, and a 
twelfth of an inch broad; the main color black, 
with a red line running along its back, and 








the great difference in the condition of the : white spots on each side, giving it an orna- 





mental agpearance. The beetle does not eat the 
carpets, but it is the larva which precedes it 
which does all the mischief. This is one-half 
longer than the beetie, and is ringed with light 
and darker brown bands. As an indication of 
its formidable character, Professor Comstock, 
entomologist of Cornell University, lately in- 
formed us that it had already proved so destruc- 
tive that he thought woolen carpets would have 
to be given up, floors varnished, and rugs used 
for the central portions of rooms. The rugs 
may be frequently lifted and the insects shaken 
on spread papers aud destroyed. Woolen gar- 
ments 1n closets must be frequently examined. 
In one instance a woolen dres3 was cut to pieces 
and destroyed before any one was aware of the 
mischief done. Casesare reported where during 
ope or two years’ absences of the family, the 
insects had taken entire possession from base- 
ment to garret, and destroyed all woolen fabrics, 
and even the picture cords. 

Prof. A. J. Cook recommends, as the best 
remedy, to place two or three thicknesses of 
common toweling over the borders of carp:tes, 
wrung out of water just so as not to drip, and 
then to iron with flat irons so hot as to send a 
full head of steam through the carpet. We have 
found this remedy thoroughly effectual in our 
own experience, but it requires some labor, and 
frequent repetition. Professor Cook also states 
that gasoline isa sure cure; but great caution 
ia,required to venitlate thoroughly before any 
fire 1s brought near, on account of its expiosive 
vapor and, indeed it should not be used in a 
houce that has afirein any part, or a terrific 
accident might occur. It might be employed, 
hovever, for articles removed in boxes or other- 
wise to an outbuilding. Another remedy is cor- 
rosive sublimate, applied in the following solu- 
tion with a brusb to the floor under the carpet: 
Four parts of corrosive sublimate, one of sal 
ammoniac, and fifty parts of water. The objec- 
tion to this remedy is the danger of accidents 
from its poisonous character, in the hands of 


careless persons. Dr. Lintner recommends the 
uso Of bepzine, applied to the floor crevices 
uoder the carpet bordere, which are usually the 
first places of attack; and as a preventive he 
would use strips of coal- tar paper, a fout or two 
wide, such as 1s employed for roofing, extended 
around the room beneath the carpet, provided 
the odor could be endured. Carbolized paper 
(or paper treated with carbolic acid) is recom- 
mended for drawers or boxez, where woolen 
goods are stored, 

It is well now, in early spring, to watch for 
aud destroy ail tbe insects that can be found, 
before they increase avd multiply. They do 

bot, however, wait till spripg in rooms kept 
warm by fires. They cannot be easily shut out, 
as they have been seen on flowers in gardens, 
from which they readily tind entrance, and 
hence the imovortauce of trc quent examinations ; 
and if they cannot be whuliy exterminated, 
their numbers may be effectually reduced by 
the preceding remedies.— Cultivator. 





GIRDLED TREES AND HOW TO 
TREAT THEM. 


Many trees having been girdled during the 
winter by mice or raboits, are annually allowed 
to.die while, with a very little care and labor, 
they might be saved and hardly be the worse off 
for the injury. So soon as a tree is found partly 
or entirely girdled, it may be at once banked up 
so as to exclnde the air, wich snow, if the ground 
is frozen, but with unfrozen soil so soon as it 
can be had, the material in either case to be 
packed firmly down around the tree, reaching 
six or eight inches above the wound. Thus the 


injured tree is left until September, when the 
whole wound will be found completely re- 
barked. We bave saved not only one or two, 
but bundreds of trees of all sizes and ages in 
tbis way. But the banking up should be done 
as soon as possible after the injury is detec’ed, 

or it may fail. For if the onter sap wood dries 
or seasons before banking, the ‘jig is up” and 
the tree will die, To test this matter thoroughly 
we bave experimented with a great many differ- 
ent kinds of trees and shrubs. Their trunks 
were girdled, denuding them of bark for dis- 
tances of from one toten inches, the wounds 
at once cov. red with grafting wax, shellac var- 
nish or tough paper saturated with linseed oul, 

amd then wrapped with old cloths, then Jeft uo- 
disturbed until Augus: 20tb, when ali were found 
with anew bark over the entire wound. 

Tois new bark is not formed, as one might 
suppose, by spreading from the edges of the 
bark lefton the sree, but by exudation of celiu- 
lar material from the sap wood, in the same way 
that a callous 18 formed over a ‘cut root or scion 
when packed in damp sand or moss, 

In damp situations eome species of trees will, 
in rare cases, rebark on the north side, even it 
the wound was left uncovered.—Orchard and 
Garden, 





We have received Catalogues and Price Lists 
from the following seedsmen and nurserymen, 
many of whomare well known to our readers: 
Affred Bridgman, 33 East 19th St., N. Y. 
Grass and Flower Seeds, 

Cole & Brothers, Pella, lowa. 
Guide. 

Henry A. Dreer, 714 Chestnut St., Phila., Penn. 
Garden Calendar for Flower and Kitchen Gardena. 

D. M. Ferry & Co., Detroit, Mich. “Seed Annual.’ 

Edward Gillett, Southwick, Mass. Wild Flowers 
Orchids, Surubs, etc. 

Peter Henderson & Co., 35 Cortlandt St., N. Y 
* Everything for the Garden,” Seeds, Plants, etc. 

Josep Harris, Rochester, N. Y. Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds. 

Ww. S. Little, Rochester, N. Y. Frvit Trees, Orna- 
mental Trees, Shrubs, etc, 


Vegetable, 


Seed Catalogue and 





J. T. , davethy, Little Silver, N. J. “Guide to Fruit 


F. Et McAilister, 22 Dey St., N. Y. Flower and 
Garden Seeds. 

Merrell & Anthony, Geneva, N. Y. Fruit and 
Ornamental! Trees, Shrabs, Vines, Roses, Ever- 
greens, etc. 

W. H. Moon, Morrisville, Penn. Catalogue of Glen- 
wood Nurseries. 

Jobn B. Moore & Son, Concord, Mass. Grapes, etc. 

Murray & Keene, Flushing, N. Y. Bloodgood 
Nursery, Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Grape- 
vines, Smail Fruits, Shrubs, etc. 

A. C. Neils Co., 64 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 
Valley Seeds. 

Putney Woodward, Brentwood, N. Y. Trees, 
Smail Fruits, Plants and Seeds. 

Plact Seed Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Flower, Grass Seeds, etc. 

Lewis Roesch, Fredonia, N. Y. 
Fruit Plavts, etc. 

W. W. Rawsoa & Co., 34Soath Market St., Boston, 
Mass. Illustrated Hand Book of Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds. 

W. H. Smith, 1018 Market St., Phila., Penn. Dealer 
in Farm, Garden and Green-house Requisites. 

James M. Thorburn & Co., 15 John St, N. Y 
Annual Descriptive Catalogue of Seeds for 
Vegetable and Flower Garden, Lawn, Farm and 
Nursery. 


Isaac oe Tillinghast, La Plume, Perm. Reliable 
eeds 
nett. Rochester, N. Y. Monthly Magazine 
and Floral Guide, Flower and Vegetable Seecs, 
Plants, Bulbs. 


Mohawk 


Vegetable, Tree, 


Grapevines, Small 


—_ 


GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 





Per Ton. 
Solable Pacific Guano.... ..... $38 00@40 00 
&. J. Baker & Bros.’ Specialties : 
Potato Fertilizer. .......... ‘ 45 00 
Wheat a  eosdke os one 45 00 
Oe 46 60 
AA Ammoniated Super phos- 
phate Fertilizer........ . 87 50 
Pelican Bone Fertilizer... .... 82 50 
Baugh & Sons Co.’s Specialties : 
Tobacco Fertilizer........... 30 00@85 00 
Raw Bone Superphosphate, 
ee ee 3u 00@35 00 
Twenty-tive Dollar Phosphate, 
per 2,000 Ibs........ 25 00 
Economical Fertilizer for Po- 
I cacaeebebentwomnde's 28 00 
Warranted Pare. “Raw Bone 
Meal. per 2,000 Ibs ...... 80 00@33 00 
Export Bone, per 2,000 ibs.. 26 0O@28 00 
George B Forrester’s Specialties : 
Corn or Wheat Manure...... 45 00 
Potato or Grass Manure....... 45 00 
Tobacco Manure........sscce 46 00 
Cabbage or Turnip Manure... 47 00 


Lister bros.’ Specialties : 
standard Superphosphate.... 87 00@40 00 
Ammoniated Dis’d Bone...... 32 60@35 00 


0.8. Phosphate........... 29 00@31 00 
Ground Bone......... ewes 31 00@33 50 
Crescent Bone ........-.cses 29 00@31 60 
Potato wertilizer..........+.. 47 00@50 00 
Tobacco asecccesseee 47 00@50 00 
Buckwheat‘ _........ 32 35 00 
Mapes F. and P. G. Uo. °s Specialties : 
Potnte TAWA... ccccccccccccccs 45 00 
Corn i”  sadbbabeGank busin 43 00 
Vegetable * .. aealwiesnawes 45 00 
Complets “A” Sonia 33 00 


Ammoniated Superphosphate. 29 00 
J. M. Pearson’s specialties : 











“mbpire State Superpnospnate. 30 00 

Ss <+niebbonk tnonnesenes 25 90 

Fine Ground Bone and Potash 30 00 
Read & Co.’s Specialties : 

Farmer’s Friend Fervilizer... 40 00 

New York Sojubie Bone... 30 00 
A. L. Sardy’s Specialties : 

Phospho-Peruvian Guano.... 36 00 

Concentrated Plant Food.... 28 

Alkaline Phosphate....... cok 24 00 

Acid Pnoephate............. 20 0U 
Wilhams, Ulark « Uo.’ Speciai- 

ties : 

Americus Bone Superphosphate 38 00 

Boyai Bone Phosphates. ... . 32 00 

Americus Potato Fertilizer 45 00 

Fish and Potash...... .... 85 00 

Americus Pure Bone Meal.. 38 00 

ASHES.—We quote 4@4 cents for Pot and 
5@51¢ for Peart. 

AGRICULTURAL. 
BLOODGOOD NURSERY. 
ESTABLISHED 1790. 

Fruit and Orvamontal Trees, Shrubs, Bushes, 


Vines, Plants, Everereen Trees aud Shrubs. In tact, 
every thing 10 the plant lane that is hardy and desir- 
able, Catalogues free. 


MURRAY & KEENE, 
Fiushing, N. Y._ 
CG FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL T 
fea 50,000 Apples, Pears and Peaches. 
NIAGARA 40,000 Marttore and 
Cuthbert Raspberries. Fay’s Currant E 
and small fruits. 





Send for Catalogue of fall lineof Nursery. 
Stock and Vegetable Seeds. : 
DUTCHESS NURSERIES, 
s Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


CEO. B, FORRESTER, 


169 Front Street, 


OFFERS FOR SALE 

SULPHATE AMMONIA, 
NITRATE OF SODA, 
DISSOLVED ae BLACK, 
URIATE OF POTASH, 
SULPHATE 0F porasi 

NITRATE OF POTASH, 
STRICTLY PURE GROUND BONE; 


ALSO 
Forrester’s Complete Manures, 
FOR ALL CROPS. 
The above Goods free from Smell. 


"PARKER'S 
HAIR BALSAM 


the popular favorite for dressing 

the hair, Restoring color when 

f; and preventing Dandruff, 
h 
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Rhododendrons 


of American grown hardy sorts, 


Red Flowering Dogwood 


And other Rare Plants. 


Parsons&SonsCo., 


LIMITED. 


Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y. 
EMPIRE STATE G year Rie 


A magnificent stock of one an 
Order aiveotly from the original introducers. 
for Circwla 
Pt cATT ‘BROTHERS, Rochester, N. Y. 


Hussey's Patent Steel Coulter Harrow. 


These Coulter Teeth @ Teeth and Irons sold 
are made of thin blades QZ... nate when dest 4. 
of SPRING STEEL eR _— 
sharp, light, strong, | \} Paper patteras of frame 
and durable, 













S. ‘= 
Horse Hoes FREE, 
KORTR BERWICK, ME. 


“a, a 
. Marrows and 
HUSSEY. SSEY. 


Catalogue of Plows 
Address | tT. . B. 


™~i" TREES, Wi 
And SMAL™ FRUIT PLANTS, At Low Prices. 


AND OTHER 


*eSnow STRAWBERRIES “YRurrs: 


Tells How to Prepare the sround. Plant, Prune, 
Caltivate and market. Sent fo ve cents. Price 
Lists free. PUTNEY & W OODW ARD. ‘bre ntwood,N. . Fi 


WwW. c, WILSON, 
FLORIST. 


45 West [4th 


Choice Piant 
sonable Rates. 





Street, N. Y. 
ind Flower Decorations at Rea- 


Catalogue of Plants mailed to all applicants. 


WHY BE SATISFIED 


WITH 


Half of What Your Farm Can Produce, 


WHEN BY USING 


H. J. BAKER & BRO.'S 


COMPLETE MANURES 


AND 
SUPERPHOSPHATES, 


You can DOUBLE YOUR OROP at very little aa- 
ditional expense? These manures contain just the 
plant food the various crops require. ONE TRIAL 
WILL CONVINCE. Send for Descriptive 
Pamphlet to 


Ht. J. Baker & Bro., 


215 PEARLSTREET . .. NEW YORK. 





S2" EST ABLISHED 1850. et 





STANDARD FERTILIZERS 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
GROUND BONE, BONE MEAL, BONE FLOUR. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

New York Office, 159 Front Street. 

ctory, Newark, N.J. 


¥a 
mae... Farmers and Dealers aré invited to send for 
ireul: 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER PAINT. 





Send for a Sample Card of their beautiful colors. 

There is no Paint manufactured equal to it. It is 
smooth, glossy, durable, and economical. Avy shade, 

N. B.—As there are imitations now on the market 
ee thit the above TRADE MARK is on_eac = package 
and thereby get the orry x | RvuBBer Pan 
Factories at 750, 7 734 W aohington St., 

New York oat Cc Mev yeland, Chicago 
and St. Louis: 





” PISO’S CURE FOR 


5 GRES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good. 
Ve) in time. Sold by druggists. 


“N CONSUMPTION 











FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We can supply Files or Bindersfor Tux Iypz- 
PENDENT, each File or Binder holding twenty- 
six numbers—half a year. The cover has “Tux 
INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in large gilt let- 
ters, making it quite ornamental. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one doilar 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the 
United States, on the receipt of one dollar and 
twenty-five cents each. The usual price is- $1.50 








AND OTHER 


ao 


oO 


All requiring High 





GLADIOLUS, 


SPRING BULBS, 
Our Descriptive List cf above will be mailed, on application, to any 
our friends who have not yet received it. 


Grade Vegetable or Flower 
should not fail to have our priced General Ca‘alogue. 


Ete. 


Seeds, 





Na M. THORBURN & Co:15. aan Seewtionee ff 








‘Williams®Clark(Co’sHighGrade 





E 
ey 






FRIC> Bone Fertilizers 


AMMONIATED BONE SUPERPHOSPHATE 


> > No Fertilizer Selling at the Same Price Shows 


as High Valuation. It Leads All Cthers. 
POTATO FERTILIZER. 


| Contains all the Plant Food necessary fora large 
crop of potatoes. 


“Out of some twenty vurleties of Potatues extibited at 
the Fair of the Farmington Valley Agricultural Society 
held this Fall, sixteen first premiums were awarded to 
varieties grown on your Special Potato Fertilizer. This 
must show it Is superior to the otbers.’* 


BrowN, CANTON CENTRE, CONN, 
FERTILIZERS FOR iL cROPS SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
Principat Orrice: Coren Excuance Burcome, Wi. Y. 
For Sale by Local Agents, 


op 
i 





we is * 





F OR iSS7 is more elegant than ever. 


ing, pruning and management of 


uble 7 arieties, both new sud 
lutely hardy 
sT R aAWBE 
fuliy equal in all ones properties, 


enormous size, very early, 


GOLDEN 
Raspbe rric vs. SAPA 
P&AK, ta ive ou 


most prolific, healthy and of Pa Aim s:, 
RRY, an improved Crescent with a 6 pees Blossom 
AM Ms, 2 and the great cureulio plum, SPAULDI 


It 18 a vook of over GU pages, illustrated with 200 en- 
gravings and Nominated ce over, giving plain, practical instructions for plapt- 
ERUIT TREES and SMALL FRU 

obtaining fruit Trees and Piants of all kinds by mail, express, and freight. 
ola, and lewest prices. 


T=. Full instructions for 
Hone is Ge sscriptions of all "Ee 
eadquarters for KRIE BLACKBERRY, 

MON MuUTH 
fifty per cent. larger, earlier, Sree, and 
he wost beautiful, profitable. and best of all 

NU) LAWSON, or COMET 


ALL PRU Ts; SPPL E, PEACH AND NUT TREES SPECIALTIES. 


Trees and Piemee by mail a leading feature. 
plates, Sects. Price list tree. 
best Hor ticultural Monthly, gratis. 


GUIDE with bumervus artistic colored pilates, 10 cts.3; without 
«il who mention this veer will receive a copy of Orchard and Garden the 


T. LOVETT, Little Silyer. New Jersey. 





High irade. Reliable. ol 

Manufactured in dry condition, thereby assaring 
full weight of pe hey my material. Most flatteriug 
reanlts where used side by side with other prepara- 
tions. Where there are no agents Yor tuese fertilizers 
orders direct hee a — will receive prompt 
— on. Send 

JOUN M. PE TARMON. Hudsou, N. x. 


pau GRINDER 


° WW 7 Perfect Mowing 
sae / MACHINE KNIFE 


CRINDER. 
Weighs but (8 Lbs, 


Can be carried ome the field and attached to Mow- 
ing Machine Wheel. Send for Descriptive Catae 
logue. Agents wanted in every County. 


R. H. ALLEN CO., 189 Water St., New York. 













ROCHESTER 
COMMERCIAL 
NURSERIES. 
ADDRESS, 
W.S.LIiTTLE, 
Bochester, ete, 


Both Fruit and 


Ornamental ; Roses, Vines, 
Clematis, Rhododendrons, 
TWO Illustrated Cata- 
lognes 10c,; Free to Custom- 

N.Y. a Wuorksax List Fre. 





ALL KINDS OF NU HSER VY STOCK AT 
BOTTOM RATES 
Send for free illustrated catalogue. Address 
MONKGE COUNTY NURSEKILES, 
P. O. Drawer. 291 soee™. N. 
kefer to Sank of Monroe. Rochester, N. 


SOLUBLE PACIFIC GUANO. 


YEARLY SALES 


50.000 Tons, 


We again offer this old 
established and and re 
liable Fertilizer, which 
during the vast y ear has 
fully sustained its high 
reputation. For Farm 
Crops of ail kinds, Fruit 
Trees. Gardens, Lawns, 
and Flowers, it has no 
superior. 

For sale by our‘agents 
threughout the United 
States. Pamphlets con- 
= taining testimonials and 
Se directions forwarded 








Glidden & Curtis, 
General Selling Agents, Boston, Muss. 
EAFNESS, i: Its oan, and @ new and suc- 

URE at your on 
home, by one wh> was Coy cea v-eight v 
Treated moat of the noted specialists without 
benefit. Cured hi three months, and 
since then hundreds of others. Full particulars sent 
op ap cea on 
-B. PAGE, No, 41 West Bist St., New York City 











LANDS. 








Lands Lands 


TWO MILLION ACRES 
Fine Timber, Farming 
and Grazing Lands. 


Cheap, on long time, in the best part of Minne- 
sota. Perfect Title Guarateed by the } 
Railroad. Very cheap Land Seeker’s Rates. 
Send for our illustrated pamphlet, “ What 
They Raise in Minnesota,’’ and Maps. 


J. BOKWALTER, Land Commisn’r, 


St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba R’y. 


ST. PAUL, Minnesota. | 





ee 























Climate, Soil and Markets 
THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY. 


Hotels for Sale, Ample Scope of Lands 
in 


CENTRAL AND NORTHERN 
CALIFORNIA. 


Adapted to Wheat, Fruit, or Wine 
Culture, 


ALSO IN 


NEVADA GRAZING RANGES. 


Land-seekers’ tickets issued and coet deducted from 
purchase money, 

For health, equable seasons, where out-door work. 
can be pursued every day in the year in this region, 
with all the accessories of a high civilization. Ad- 


dress 
wM,. H. MILLS, 
Land Agent,C. P. R. R., San Franelsco, Cal. 


Leprory sn 
Fn RE Coeeeve: 
EW WATER, 





R. B. CHAF & 


THOMPSON'S 








Bye be nw ry 188 a 
mane Chg tha this on ee | Jas been ou 
simply by the merits of the medicine itself, and not by 

ypu or Ces vyeadvertising. The many thou- 
sands who have t will bear testimon. 9°50 ae 
truth of this statement. Manufecto ure ae tt 
L. THO N. SONS & N.Y 10% ote. 
- Bold ‘by all druggists. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


bas for sale thefoliowing named fine Steel Engrav- 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, 0 any address upon receiptof the very 
low prices named: 
ENGRAVINGS. 

THE “ FIRST READING OF THE EMANOIPA- 

TION PROCLAMATION.” by Ritchie. Size 

Of Bhect, 2B... ...c000-+-seecceceeeeseses--+- 9S OO 
The same, in Artist’s Proof, signed and attested 

by F. B. Oarpenter, the Artist :nd A H 

Ritchie, the Enaraver........ esteceeesee: 0000s SO OO 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES 

B1B0. SBZED. ...«. cocdecccdbsdadede cccasesoceuse coses: 
The Same in Aftist’s Proof, signed by A. H 

Ritchie, the EMg@rave?..........scsseeseseeeeeee 1 OO 
EX-PRESIDENT U.S. GRANT. Size, 16x2..... 100 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENRY WILSON. Size, 16x. 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SOHUYLER OOLFAX 

BiZe, IGXW,....seeccecessseeee . 
EDWIN M. STANTON. Sixe, 16xMsece.ceseccesell 00 
CHARLES SUMNER. Bize, 16x20........... «-- 100 

All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 

and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 
The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 

By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Oloth 

360 pages. Price... 75 


Tae “PICTURE ANDTHE MEN.” Bound 





Seen eeetesceresoee 


Orders, with the cash inclosed, tobe 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New Yok. 


Che Independent. 
WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 










PAYABLE IN ADVANOE. 
32 Numbers (postage LTCC)... seeeersseecseersceeee SS OO 
39 (9 mos.) (postage free,......csec0- BBS 
26 ” (6 mos.) “ 160 
17 oa (4 mos.) *  eneccerscccceess OD 
13 (8 mos.), —aeeee 76 
4 a (1 month), BF cxnsecessesorcse*. OO 
3 . (2 weeks), mM  cenecsonsesesses. SO 
1 Number (1 week), © eecccceeiteegees BO 
Oné subscription two Years..............0.0s0005. & OO 


Two subscriptions, one year each,in one re- 
mittance.... seoceccesses 
Three subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 
MIISLANOS. .. .cccescrcccccdsbaboocooen sosevccserses « 7100 
One subscription three years......,.0000.++-.... 3 OO 
Four subscriptions, one year Renesctcd one re- 
One eubsacription four years... * Ceeecessesceceses 
Five subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 
maittance, 
One subscription five years,...... 
Any number over five at the same rate, invat. 
ably with one remittance, 
Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universsa 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additional. 
SUBSORIPTIUNS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SUB 
SOBIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB RATES, 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one so inclined may read a few con 
secutive numbers of THz INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn its value, we offer a month's subscription as s 
“Trial Trip,” for 80 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamps. Psyment of $2.70 in addition will 
secure the balance of a year’s subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stoppea at the enaa/ the time 
for which payment te made, 

Sample Copies Free upon Application. 

Sa” Make ali remittances payable to the order of Tus 
INDEPENDENT. 

&7"Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured 
— the money ina pee we Letrer. The pres 

is virtuall 
obliged ‘Srestsor ist — eee states ae 
oe enna by Postal Notes at the risk ba the 

No names entered o: 
enone if edvati, D the near Ae books without 

hn oy IBER 








occur. 
THE RECEIPT <: the isa 
for the FIRST _subscri ce money 
persis a itcrauesre ae a 
of e 4 
ow ticket attached to th the pape ~¥ wi ty italy 

made other ho dret or r secon 
therooain will be sent sea — 

SAMPSON LOW & OO., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
are our our ts 1h es to receive subscriptions 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
New York Uity, 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
188%. 


THE INDEPEN DENT's special Clubbing List will be 
sent free to any person asking for it, Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for one or more papers or Magazines 
in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, can save 
very handsome percentage of money by ordering 
from our Club-List. 





P.-O0. Bex 2787. 





ee 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATZ LINE. EAOH INSERTION. 


(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
Ordinary Adver'sements, | Last Paged Businesss 





TIME. 00000. seve cegcee {Em wren cerousoaesee 
4 times (one month)..70c. | 4 tim month). se 
18 mon’ 18 apes three 
Dy o en o . s “ six ” 
& “ (tweive * sa ” (twelve “ fe 


et -BATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 


4 +9080 es coeeere Semeees + 


nasseus 3 ez we i es i 
iin 


Frmanomt Nozioxs.. LLARS PER AGATB 


ay eerare 


THx INDEPENDENT, 
361 _Broadwayi New 













a ee 





32 (420) 


THE INDEPSHDENT. 


[March 31, 1887. 





eneinantnetinamee 
——— 








Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity stren = 
ond wholesomeness. More economical than the o' 
y kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the 
multitude of of low test, short weiaht alum or rhosphate 
wders. Se/d eniy in eget, Royat Baxitne PowpER 
MPANY. 106 Wal! St., 


Low Estimates. 
Careful Service. 


Reliable Dealing. Dodi srg As Boston 


MANHATTAN WATCH CO. 








HALF SIZE CUT OF 
SWEEP-SECOND 
WATCH 
“da Sav Tio AALS 
HOuWd SAI 





a ort ur antien te to gue hd Ae ry 
AIN WATCH rtp atte TED or 
ToKEL Stl Ven cases. These with ONOGRAMS, 
we will en IRD, make 
attractive and effective Aan Bn the money ever 
All es are warran tn 
livered by the Manufacturersfree 0 
any part ot the United Staves, or for aaiet by on tyewel. 
ers. Send for Cataiogue ana Price-lrst, 
MANHATTAN WATCH OO., 
Office and Warereems, 234 Broadway. N. Y. 
Opposite Post-Office, N. Y. City. 


KNABE 
Tone ‘ean Dua, 


KNABE & 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. ¥. 


FACTS?! 


AVERILL PAINT 


Has been before the Public for 18 Vears, and 
bas proved, by teat of time, to be the 


VERY BEST PAINT 
ON THE MARKET. 
Ir 18 READY FOR USE! 
More economicai than Lead and Oil, covers better, 
andisfar more durable. We guarantee this Paint 


wil vgove satisfactory to the purcbaser when applied 
ing to directions We donot 








asavy paintis satisfactory w 
gutranty embraces a sufficient time te properly 
test ite merits. 

The following is me purport of testimonials we are 
constautly receivip 

4. J. Faouan Eeq., editor of dl Cultivator and 
Country ¥, Gentleman,” Union Sprin N writes: 
I have now used the Averill Paint. "yearly ‘for pine 
years, and it has given entire satisfaction, being 
cheaper, drying sooner, adhering better and ‘lasting 
longer than any other paint that I know of. Please 
send me, etc. 

How. P, T. Barnum, Bridgeport, Conn., says: 
have ured the Averili Paint on over sixty of my Baila. 
age with entire satisfaction. In future shall use no 
o ior. 

Rossmayn & McKinstry, Hudson, N. Y., write: The 
Farmers’ National Bank, of this city was printed 
with the Averill Paint in October, 1978, It is being 

ainted at present time, November, 18%, with tbe 

verill—will use no other. iy L the most prom‘nent 
building in the city; cost 875, 
Send for Sample Cards oe "peauti ful shades to 


SEELEY BROTHERS, 


=*- Burling Slip, New Yerk City. 
TRA, Wouspenss Ad't’ing Age ent.4l Pork Bow, 
N. if boat cut 8. Pettenaill o.. April, 


STATEN ISLANB 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
5 AND 7 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 








DYE, CLEAN and REFINISH DRESS GOODS and 
nae without rippivg. Send tor Circular and 
rice lis' 











Lovell 


The word “LowE.u"ap- 
pears in CAPITAL letters 
in the back of Lowell, 
Wilton, and Body Brus. 
sels at every repeat of the 
pattern. 





FOR SNEARLY] HALF A CENTURY LOWELL 
CARPETS HAVE BEEN ACKNOWL- 
EDGEDTO BE THE 


The grade has never been lowe 
unhesitatingly challenge com- xy n with the produc- 
tion af any manufacturer ir +L 


Look carefally to the Sold , 
trade marks and be sure 
you get the gepuine Low- 
ELL carpets. FIRST - CL$ 


The Lowell Ingrainsare 
wound upon a hollow 
stick, which the U. 8. Su- 
perior Court decided to 

be a valid trade-mark. 
$ T The public are thereby 
thoroughly protected 
S ad the company | a cainst decepticn. 


orld. 


zg 
all dt r 
#5 DEALERS. 








STEEL PENS. 


For Sale by 
all Stationers: 


STERBROO K's ‘SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 


Leading Nos. : 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 


Warehouse: 26 John Street. New York. 





=> N.Y.Brass FurnitureCo. 
39 UNION SQUARE, N.Y. 


Manufacturers of 
Brass Bedsteads, Brass Zasels, 
‘ ’ Fenders, Andirons, 
aud a full line of 


Brass Furniture. 
ALSO DEALERS IN 


BEDDING. 


STANDARD 
SPOOL 


SILK. 
































\ WNW 


al paval, 








TRAVEL. 











Kine | 


Ovinston Brothers’ 


Ayortment of Winner Sets 
i@ unequaffed, 





Re Aw ws 
oman ™ 


Enfligh Dinner Jets, 
Gimerican inner gets, 


$12.50 
27.56 


Brench Dinner fets, 28.00 
AAirton Dinner gets, 27-50 
Gopeland Dinner sets, 30.00 


Royal WoreesterDinner fete,125.00 


Neary FOUR HUNDRED Vamieries, 
Occupying An ENTIRE FLOOR, 


- * * *#e * # 


FULTON »® CLARK STS. 


THREE MINUTES FROM BROOKLYN BRIDGE. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y 


CATALOGUES SENT ON REQUEST. 


ROOFING. 











y —-) i bgasive: suitable for buildings 
Bm eve! TSoce not require skilled Taber 
to patit x3 
RPROOF BUILDING PAP 
ards, slate, 
orn roofs, is bas no equal. Send for fice and 
prices. 


NEW YOrs COAL TAR CHEMICAL CO., 
2 Warren ™treet, NewYork. 


SUIT 86. 1 





Cataliogucs sent. 











D TEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Grand Geld Medal of In 
Inventions Exhibition, also Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 

“ several meriterious 





Aw, Appuin & Co. 
ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury St. 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON. 


wae. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 


ond Tyee 7 
fn Lake 8t,'C cago. 













PATENTS 


chat ge w 
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ESTEY ORGAN CO., 
Brattleboro, Vt 





THE ATWOOD COLOCNE. 


A most a. —! Sreavent and permanent per- 
fume, nine delicacy of bouquet, originality of 
odor with corresponding lasting qualities. i 


It is a delight te the sick. 
It is a perfame tor lady or gentieman, 
SATIS®ACTION IS GUARANTEED. 


In handsome half-piut, pint and Ag 4h hotties, with 
beautiful illuminated labels at @1 and $3.50 
pee botele respectively. If not or ealneble of Drug 
gist or Dry Goods d-zaler, write the proprietor. 


H.W.ATWOOD., 846 Breadway. New York. 


GOODYEAR’S 


INDIA RUBBER GLOVE M'F'G CO., 


503 and 505 Broadway. 





Rubber Goods of every description. 


SEND For ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


FRANCIS BACON'S 
1109 Prawn os. 108] 


IANOS. 


Late RAVEN & BACON. 
These Pianos are renowned for their stren and 
evenness of tone, pleasant tcuch and smootb finish. 
19 and 21 WENT 224 ST., Near bth Ave. N. ¥ 
Chicago Depot, J. HOWARD FOOTE, 307 Wabash Ave. 


The F. Schumacher Milling Co., 


(SUCCESSORS TO FERDINAND SCHUMACHER.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Flour, Oatmeal, Avena, Farina. Rolled and Cracked 
Wheat. Farinose,Graham F! and Granu 
lated Cornmeal, ‘desire to make it a that they 
are once mace in market ready to supply their pa- 
trons with th 
Best a Everything In Their Line. 
‘The well-earned reputation of our Cereals bas in- 
guced Meal.” witch ue persons to sell so called “ Akron 
ed oa never came from our mille Dor saw 
unacher’s néal is wanted, 
lied upon as 








E . 
J. B. Inderrieden & Bro., Chicago, Iil. 
I. L. Deardorff, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 
AWARDED HICHEST PRIZE and 
0 








P. POSITION, 1878. 
Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 





f ROBINSON’S 
SURE CURE 


FoR 
RHEUMATISM 
NEURALGIA, 





————— 
Tes DDErsxpurt Paass, 2] 42D BQ Ross Srazsr. 


and fi impure stau 
of 
na Sse aoe 
Bend tor le Mt. ® 


















THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
TAKESSRANK WITH THE BEST 
RAILWAYS OF THE WORLD. ITS 
TRACK OF WELL BALLASTED 
STEEL PENETRATES THE 
CENTRES OF POPULATION 
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HIN EIGHT STATES AND/ & 
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. MUGHITT, H.C WICKER, E.P WHSON, 4 
O Geo'l Manager. Traffic Manager. Gen’] Pass. Agen 


‘TA MAN « 


WHO 16 UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THID 
COUNTRY WILL SEE @Y EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 


THE PIONEER CALIFORNIA m7 
i. 





















a, La Salle, Peoria, Gen 
ian in Illinois; ete 
aisfeld, Ottum: 





t ° 
methodical—its Giscipline strict an and ex: 
thy West~Ramarpas accomm( i is unequal 


ress Trains be' een Chicago and and the sionourt 
Palace Parlor and Ln. Gare, elegant 


excellent aon Ss, and—between 
nm and Kansas City—restful 


bert Lea Route 
and 


The lux- 
ied in 


layette ona'c Council Plus St Joseph, 
avenworth, Kansas City, Minneepolis, Bt. 
termedia' in of 


mote, Maps, To ‘olders—o! 
Ticket Offices in the United States 
desired information, address, 

é. ST, JOWN 


&. R. 1S * 
CLES. 


VICTOR 2 ThICYCLES. 


Highest grade known. Illustrated Catalogue free 


&. A. HOLBR: 
Gen Tas, © Pass. 








OVERMAN WHEEL Co., 


<%. § 188-188 SS" Avenue, Boston. Mass 


~ 





oo 


| 











